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THE   SAFETY-CURTAIN 


CHAPTER  1 

THK   ESCAPE 

A  GREAT  shout:  of  applause  went  through  the  crowded 
hall  as  the  Dragon-Fly  Dance  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  Dragon-Fly.  with  quivering,  iridescent  wings. 
flashed  away, 

It  was  the  third  encore.  The  dance  was  a  marvfel- 
lous  one,  a  piece  of  dazzling  intricacy,  of  swift  and 
unexpected  subtlelies,  of  almost  superhuman  grace. 
It  must  have  proved  utterly  exhausting  to  any 
ordinary  being;  but  to  that  creature  of  fire  and 
roadie  it  was  no  more  than  a  glittering  fantasy,  a 
whirl  too  swift  for  the  eye  to  follow  or  the  brain  to 
gm:.p. 

"  Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?"  asked  a  man  in  the  front 
row. 

"  It's  a  boy,  of  course,"  said  his  neighbour,  shortly 

He  was  the  only  member  of  the  audience  who  did 
not  take  part  in  that  third  encore.  He  sat  squarely 
in  his  seat  throughout  the  uproar,  watching  the  stage 
with  piercing  grey  eyes  that  never  varied  in  their  stern 
directness.  His  brows  wore  drawn  above  them  —  thick, 
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straight  brows  that  spoke  to  a  formidable  strength  of 
purpose.  He  was  plainly  a  man  who  was  accustomed 
to  hew  his  'own  way  through  life,  despising  the 
trodden  paths,  overcoming  all  obstacles  by  grim  per- 
sistence. 

Louder  and  louder  swelled  the  tumult.  It  was 
evident  that  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  wonder- 
dance  would  content  the  audience.  They  yelled 
themselves  hoarse  for  it ;  and  when,  light  as  air, 
incredibly  swift,  the  green  Dragon-Fly  darted  back, 
they  outdid  themselves  in  the  madness  of  their  wel- 
come. The  noise  seemed  to  shake  the  building. 

Only  the  man  in  the  front  row  with  the  iron-grey 
eyes  and  iron-hard  mouth  made  no  movement  or 
sound  of  any  sort.  He  merely  watched  with  unchang- 
ing intentness  the  face  that  gleamed,  ashcn-\v) 
above  the  shimmering  metallic  green  tights  that 
clothed  the  dancer's  slim  body. 

The  noise  ceased  as  the.  vilcl  tarantella  proceeded. 
There  fell  a  deep  hush,  broken  only  by  the  silver  notes 
of  a  flute  played  somewhere  behind  the  curtain.  The 
dancer's  movements  were  wholly  without  sound.  The 
quivering,  whirling  feet  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the 
floor.  It  was  a  dance  of  inspiration,  possessing  a 
strange  and  irresistible  fascination,  a  weird  and 
meteoric  rush,  that  held  the  onlookers  with  bated 
breath. 

It  lasted  for  perhaps  two  minutes,  that  intense  and 
trance-like  stillness ;  then,  like  a  stone  flung  into 
glassy  depths,  a  woman's  scream  rudely  shattered  it. 
a  piercing,  terror-stricken  scream  that  brought  the 
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rapt  audience  back  to  earth  with  a  shock  as  the 
liquid  music  of  the  flute  suddenly  ceased. 

"Fire!"  cried  the  voice.     "Fire!     Fire!" 

There,  was  an  instant  of  horrified  inaction,  and 
in  that  instant  a  tongue  of  flame  shot  like  a  fiery  ser- 
pent through  the  closed  curtains  behind  the  dancer. 
In  a  moment  the  cry  was  caught  up  and  repeated  in 
a  dozen  directions,  and  even  as  it  went  from  mouth 
to  mouth  the  safety-curtain  began  to  descend. 

The  dancer*  was  forgotten,  swept  as  it  were  from 
the  minds  of  the  audience  as  an  insect  whose  life 
was  of  no  account.  From  the  back  of  the  stage  came 
a  roar  like  the  roar  of  an  open  furnace.  A  great 
wave  of  heat  rushed  into  the  hall,  and  people  turned 
like  terrified,  stampeding  animals  and  made  for  the 
exits. 

The  Dragon-FIy  still  stood  behind  the  footlights, 
poised  as  if  for  flight,  glancing  this  way  and  that, 
shimmering  from  head  to  foot  in  the  awful  glare  that 
spread  behind  the  descending  curtain.  It  was  evident 
that  retreat  behind  the  scenes  was  impossible,  and  in 
another  moment  or  two  that  falling  curtain  would 
cut  off  the  only  way  left.  , 

But  suddenly,  before  the  dancer's  hunted  eyes,  a 
man  leapt  forward.  He  held  up  his  arms,  making 
himself  heard  in  clear  command  above  the  dreadful 
babel  behind  him. 

"  Quick  ! "  he  cried.     "  Jum  p  ! " 

The  wild  eyes  flashed  down  at  him,  wavered,  and 
were  caught  in  his  compelling  gaze.  For  a  single 
instant — the  last — the  trembling,  glittering  figure 
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seemed  to  hesitate,  then  like  a  streak  of  I'H  tning 
leapt  straight  over  the  footlights  into  the  out  si  retched 
arms. 

They    caught .  and    held    with    unwavering    iron 
strength.      In  the  midst  of  a  turmoil  indescribable 
the  Dragon-Fly  hung  quivering  on  the  man's  breast 
the  gauze  wings  shattered  in  that  close,  sustaining 
grip.     The  safety-curtain  came  down  with   a  t! 
shutting  off  the  horrors  behind,  and   a  loud   > 
yelled    through   the  building   assuring   thr   ^nothing 
crowd  of  safety. 

But  panic  had  set  in.  The  heat  was  tern  fir 
People  fought,  and  struggled  to  reach  the  exits. 

The  dancer  turned  in  the  man's  arms  and  raised 
a  deathly  face,  gripping  his  shoulders  with  clinging 
convulsive  fingers.     Two  wild  dark  eyes  looked 
to  his,  desperately  afraid,  seeking  reassurance. 

He  answered  thai  look  briefly  with  stern  com 
posure. 

"  Be  still !     I  shall  save  you  if  I  can." 

The   dancer's   heart    was    beating   in    mad    terror 
•  igainst   his   own,   but    at   his   words   it   seemed 
grow   a   little   calmer.      Quivcringly    the   white    lip- 
spoke. 

"There  is  a  door — close  to  the  stag;-  -a  littlf. 
door — behind  a  green  curtain — if  we  could  reach  it ' 

"Ah!"  the  man  said. 

His  eyes  went  to  the  stage,  from  the  proximity  of 
which  the  audience  had  fled  affrighted.  He  spied 
the  curtain. 

Only  a  few   people  intervened  between   him   and 
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it,  and  they  were  struggling  to  escape  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

"Quick!"  gasped  the  dancer. 

He  turned,  .snatched  up  his  great-coat,  and 
wrapped  it  about  the  slight,  boyish  figure.  The 
great  dark  eyes  that  shone  out  of  the  small  white 
face  thanked  him  for  the  action.  Jhe  clinging  hand:- 
slipped  from  his  shoulders  and  clasped  his  arm 
Together  they  faced  the  fearful  heat  that  raged 
behind  the  safety-curtain. 

They  reached  the  small  door,  gasping.  [t  wac 
almost  hidden  by  green  drapery.  But  the  dancer 
was  evidently  familiar  with  it.  In  a  moment  it  \va.- 
open.  A  great  burst  of  smoke  met  them.  The  mat! 
drew  back.  But  a  quick  hand  closed  upon  his,  draw- 
ing him  on.  He  went  blindly, 'feeling  as  if  he  were 
stepping  into  the  heart  of  a  furnace,  yet  strangely 
determined  to  go  forward,  whatever  came  of  it. 

The  smoke  and  the  heat  were  frightful,  suffocating 
in  their  intensity.  The  roar  of  the  unseen  flames 
.seemed  to  fill  the  world. 

The  door  swung  to  behind  them.  They  stood  in 
seething  darkness. 

But  again  the  small  clinging  hand  pulled  upon  the 
man. 

"Quick!"  the  dancer  cried  again. 

Choked  and  gasping,  but  resolute  still,  he  fol- 
lowed. They  ran  through  a  passage  that  must  have 
been  on  the  very  edge  of  the  vortex  of  flame,  for 
behind  them  ere  they  left  it  a  red  light  glared. 

It  showed  another  door  in  front  of  them  with  which 
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the  dancer  struggled  a  -moment,  ihen  flung  open 
They  burst  through  it  together,  and  the  cold  night- 
wind  met  them  like  an  angel  of  deliverance. 

The  man  gasped  and  gasped  again,  filling  his 
parched  lungs  with  its  healing  freshness.  His  com- 
panion uttered  a  strange,  high  laugh,  and  dragged 
him  forth  into  the  open. 

They'  emerged  in  a  narrow  alley,  surrounded  by 
tall  houses.  The  night  was  dark  and  wet.  The  rain 
pattered  upon  them  as  they  staggered  out  into  a 
space  that  seemepl  deserted.  The  sudden  quiet  after 
the.  awful  turmoil  they  had  just  left  was  like  the 
silence  of  death. 

The  man  stood   still  and   wiped  the  sweat  in  a 
dazed  fashion  from  his  face.     The  little  dancer  i< 
back  against  the  wall,  panting  desperately. 

For  a  space  neither  moved.  Then,  terribly,  the 
silence  was  rent  by  a  crash  and  the  roar  of  flames. 
An  awful  redness  leapt  across  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  revealing  each  to  each. 

The  dancer  stood  up  suddenly  and  made  an  odd 
little  gesture  of  farewell;  then,  swiftly,  to  the  man's 
amazement,  turned  back  towards  the  door  through 
which  they  had  burst  but  a  few  seconds  before. 

He  stared  for  a  moment — only  a  moment — not 
believing  he  saw  aright;  then  with  a  single  stride  he 
reached  and  roughly  seized  the  small,  oddly-shaped 
figure. 

He  heard  a  faint  cry,  and  there  ensued  a  sharp 
struggle  against  his  hold ;  but  he  pinioned  the  thin 
young  arms  without  ceremony,  gripping  them  fast. 
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In  the  awful,  flickering  glare  above  them  his  eyes 
shone  downwards,  dominant,  relentless. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  he  said. 

The  small  dark  head  was  shaken  vehemently,  with 
gestures  curiously  suggestive  of  an  imprisoned  insect. 
It  was  as  if  wild  wings  fluttered  against  captivity. 

And  then  all  in  a  moment  the  struggling  ceased, 
and  in  a  low,  eager  voice  the  captive  began  to 
plead. 

"  Please,  please  let  me  go !  You  don't  know — 
you  don't  understand.  I  came — because — because 
you  called.  But  I  was  wrong — I  was  wrong  to  come. 
You  couldn't  keep  me — you  wouldn't  keep  me — 
against  my  will !" 

"Do  you  want  to  die,  then?"  the  man  demanded. 
"  Are  you  tired  of  liie  ?" 

His  eyes  still  shone  piercingly  down,  but  they 
read  but  little,  for  the  dancer's  were  firmly  closed 
against  them,  even  •  while  the  dark  cropped  head 
nodded  a  strangely  vigorous  affirmative. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it !  I  am  so  tired — so  tired  of  life ! 
Don't  keep  me!  Let  me  go— while  I  have  the 
strength ! "  The  little,  white,  sharp-featured  face, 
with  its  tight-shut  eyes  and  childish,  quivering 
mouth,  was  painfully  pathetic.  "  Death  can't  be 
more  dreadful  than  life,"  the  low  voice  urged.  "  If  I 
don't  go  back — I  shall  be  so  sorry  afterwards.  Why 
should  one  live — to  suffer?" 

It  was  piteously  spoken,  so  piteously  that  for  a 
moment  the  man  seemed  moved  to  compassion.  His 
hold  relaxed;  but  when  the  little  form  between  his 
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hands  took  swift  advantage  and  strained  afresh  for 
freedom  he  instantly  tightened  his  grip. 

"No,  no!"  he  said,  harshly.  "There  are  other 
•hings  in  life.  You  don't  know  .what  you  are  doing 
You  are  not  responsible." 

The    dark    eyes    opened    upon    him  wide., 

reproachful,  mysteriously  far-seeing.     "  I  shall  not  he 
responsible — if  you  make  me  live,"  said  i 
Fly,  with  the  air  of  one  risking  a   final   desperate 
hrow. 

It  was  almost  an  open  challenge,  and  it  was 
accepted  instantly,  with  grim  decision.  "  Very  well 
The  responsibility  is  mine,"  the  man  said  briefly 
"Come  with  me !" 

His  arm  encircled  the  narrow  shoulders.     He  drew 
his    young   companion    unresisting    from    the    s; 
They  left  the  glare  of  the  furnace  behind  them,  and 
threaded  their  way  through  dark  and  winding  aJi 
back  to  the  throbbing  life  of  the  city  thorough^ 
back  into  the  whirl  and  stress  of  that  human  exist 
cnce  which  both  had  nearly  quitted — and  one  had 
strenuously  striven  to  quit — so  short  a  time  before. 


CHAPTER  11 

ODY'S  BUSINESS 

"  MY  name  is  Merryon,"  the  man  said,  curtly.  "  1 
am  a  major  in  the  Indian  Army — home  on  leave 
Now  tell  me  about  yourself!" 

He  delivered  the  information  in  the  brief,  aggres- 
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sive  .fashion  that  seemed  to  be  characteristic  of  him, 
and  be  looked  over  the  head  of  his  young  visitor  as 
he  did  so,  almost  as  if  he  made  the  statement  against 
his  will. 

Th.  visitor,  still,  clad  in  his  great-coat,  crouched 
like  a  clog  on  the  hearthrug  before  the  fire  in 
Merryon's  sitting-room,  and  gazed  with  wide,  un- 
eyes  into  the  flames. 

Alter  a  few  moments  Merryon's  eyes  descended  to 
•he  dark  head  and  surveyed  it  critically.  The  collar 
of  his  coat  was  turned  up  all  around  it.  It  was 
glistening  with  rain-drops  and  looked  like  the  head 
of  some  small,  furry  animal. 

As  if  aware  of  that  straight  regard,  the  dancer 
presently  spoke,  without  turning  or  moving  an  eyelid. 

" What  you  are  doesn't  matter  to  anyone  except 
yourself.  And  what  I  am  doesn't  matter  either.  It's 
just — nobody's  business," 

"  I  see,"  said  Merryon. 

A  faint  smile  crossed  his  grim,  hard-featured  face 
He  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  near  his  guest  and  drew 
to  his  side  a  small  table  that  bore  a  tray  of  refresh- 
ments. He  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  held  it 
towards  the  queer,  elfin  figure  crouched  upon  his 
hearth. 

The  dark  eyes  suddenly  flashed  from  the  fire  to 
his  face.  "Why  do  you  offer  me — that?"  the  dancer 
demanded,  in  a  voice  that  was  curiously  vibrant,  as 
though  it  strove  to  conceal  some  overwhelming 
emotion,  "Why  don't  you  give  me — a  man's  drink?" 

"  Because  I  think  this  will  suit  you  better,"  Merryon 
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said ;  and  he  spoke  with  a  gentleness  that  was  oddly 
at  variance  with  the  frown  that  drew  his  brows. 

The  dark  eyes  stared  up  at  him,  scared  and  defiant, 
the  passage  of  several  seconds;  then,  very  sud- 
denly, the  tension  went  out  of  the  white,  pinched 
face.  It  screwed  up  like  the  face  of  a  hurt  child,  and 
;ill  in  a  moment  the  little,  huddled  figure  collapsed 
on  the  floor  at  his  feet,  while  sobs—  a  woman's  quiver- 
ing, piteous  sobs — filled  the  silence  of  the  room. 

Merryon's  own  face  was  a  curious  mixture  of  pity 
;md  constraint  as  he  set  down  the  glass  and  stooped 
forward  over  the  shaking,  anguished  form. 

"Look  here,  child!"  he  said,  and  whatever  else 
was  in  his  voice  it  certainly  held  none  of  the  hardness 
habitual  to  it.  "  You're  upset — unnerved.  Don't  cry 
so  !  Whatever  you've  been  through,  it's  over.  No 
one  can  make  you  go  back.  Do  you  understand  ? 
You're  free ! " 

He  laid  his  hand,  with  the  clumsiness  of  one  little 
accustomed  to  console,  upon  the  bowed  black  head. 

"Don't!"  he  said  again.  "Don't  cry  so!  What 
the  devil  does  it  matter?  You're  safe  enough  with 
me.  I'm  not  the  sort  of  bounder  to  give  you  away."  s 

She  drew  a  little  nearer  to  him.  "  You — you're  not 
a  bounder — at  all,"  she  assured  him  between  her  sobs. 
"You're  just^— a  gentleman.  That's  what  you  are!" 

"All  right,"  said  Merryon.     "Leave  off  crying!" 

He  spoke  with  the  same  species  of  awkward  kind- 
liness that  characterized  his  actions,  and  there  must 
have  been  something  strangely  comforting  in  his 
speech,  for  the  little  dancer's  tears  ceased  as  abruptly 
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as  they  had  begun.  She  dashed  a  trembling  hand 
across  her  eyes. 

"  Who's  crying  ?"  she  said. 

He  uttered  a  brief,  half -grudging  laugh.  "  That's 
better.  Now  drink  some  wine  !  Yes,  I  insist !  You 
must  eat  something,  too.  You  look  half-starved." 

She  accepted  the  wine,  sitting  in  an  acrobatic 
attitude  on  the  floor  facing  him.  She  drank  it,  and 
an  odd  sparkle  of  mischief  shot  up  in  her  great  eyes. 
She  surveyed  him  with  an  impish  expression — much 
as  a  grasshopper  might  survey  a  toad. 

"  Are  you  married  ?"  she  enquired,  unexpectedly. 

"No,"  said  Merryon,  shortly.     "Why?" 

She  gave  a  little  laugh  that  had  a  catch  in  it.  "  I 
was  only  thinking  that  your  wife  wouldn't  like  me 
much.  Women  are  so  suspicious." 

Merryon  turned  aside,  and  began  to  pour  out  a 
drink  for  himself.  There  was  something  strangely 
elusive  about  this  little  creature  whom  Fortune  had 
flung  to  him.  He  wondered  what  he  should  do  with 
her.  Was  she  too  old  for  a  foundling  hospital  ? 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

She  did  not  answer. 

He  looked  at  her,  frowning. 

"Don't!"  she  said.  "It's  ugly.  I'm  not  quite 
forty.  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  V/hat  ?"  said  Merryon. 

"  Not — quite — forty,"  she  said  again,  with  extreme 
distinctness.  "  I'm  small  for  my  age,  I  know.  But 
I  shall  never  grow  any  more  now.  How  old  did  you 
say  you  were  ?" 
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Merryon's  eyes  regarded  her  piercingly.  "I  should 
like  the  truth,"  he  said,  in  his  short,  grirn 

She  made  a  grimace  that  turned  into  an  impish 
smile.  "  Then  you  must  stick  to  the  things  that 
matter,"  she  said.  "  That  is — nobody's  business." 

He  tried  to  look  severe,  but  very  curiously  failed 
He  picked  up  a  plate  of  sandwiches  to  mask  a 
momentary  confusion,  and  offered  it  to  her. 

Again,  with  simplicity,  she  accepted,  and  there  fell 
a  silence  between  them  while  she  ate,  her  eyes  again 
upon  the  fire.  Her  face,  in  repose,  was  the  saddest 
tiling  he  had  ever  seen.  More  than  ever  did  she 
make  him  -think  of  a  child  that  had  been  hurt. 

She  finished  her  sandwich  and  sat  for  a  while  lost 
in  thought.  Merryon  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  watch- 
ing her.  The  little,  pointed  features  possessed  no 
beauty,  yet  they  had  that  which  drew  the  attention 
irresistibly.  The  delicate  charm  of  her  dancing  was 
somehow  expressed  in  every  line.  There  was  fire, 
too — a  strange,  bewitching  fire — behind  the  thick 
black  lashes. 

Very  suddenly  that  fire  was  turned  upon  bin: 
a,gain.  With  a  swift,  darting  movement  she  knelt  up 
in  front  of  him,  her  clasped  hands  on  his  knees. 

"  Why  did  you  save  me  just  now  ?"  she  said. 
"  Why  wouldn't  you  let  me  die  ?" 

He  looked  full  at  her.     She  vibrated  like  a  winged 
creature  on  the  verge  of  taking  flight.    But  her  ; 
her  eyes   sought   his  with    a   strange   assurance,   as 
though  they  sa-v  in  him  a  comrade. 

"  Why  did  you  make  me  live  when  I  wanted  tc 
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die  ?"    she    insisted.     "Is    life    so    desirable?     Havr 
you  found  it  so  ?  ' 

His  brows  contracted  at  the  last  question,  even 
while  his  mouth  curved  cynically.  "Some  people 
find  it  so,"  he  said. 

"  But  you  ?"  she  said,  and  there  was  almost  accusa 
tion  in  her  voice.      "  Have  the  gods  been   kind  to 
you  ?     Or  have  they  thrown  you  the  dreg.s — just  the 
dregs  ?" 

The  passionate  note  in  the  words,  subdued  though 
it  was,  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  stirred  him  oddly, 
making  him  see  her  for  the  first  time  as  a  woman 
rather  than  as  the  fantastic  being,  half-elf,  half-child, 
whom  he  had  wrested  from  the  very  jaws  of  Death 
against  her  will,  lie  leaned  slowly  forward,  marking 
the  deep,  deep  shadows  about  her  eyes,  the  vivid  red 
of  her  lips. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  the  dregs  ?"  he  said. 

She  beat  her  hands  with  a  small,  fierce  movement 
on  his  knees,  mutely  refusing  to  answer. 

"Ah,  well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  why  I  should 
answer  either.  But  I  will.  Yes,  I've  had  dregs- - 
dregs — and  nothing  but  dregs,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years." 

He  spoke  with  a  bitterness  that  he  scarcely 
attempted  to  restrain,  and  the  girl  at  his  feet 
nodded — a  wise  little  feminine  nod. 

"I  knew  you  had.  It  comes  harder  to  a  man, 
doesn't  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  should,"  said  Merryon, 
moodily. 
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"  I  do,"  said  the  Dragon-Fly.  "  It's  because  men 
were  made  to  boss  creation.  See?  You're  one  of 
the  bosses,  you  are.  You've  been  led  to  expect  a 
lot,  and  because  you  haven't  had  it  you  feel  you've 
been  cheated.  Life  is  like  that.  It's  just  a  thing 
that  mocks  at  you.  I  know." 

She  nodded  again,  and  an  odd,  will-o'-the-wisp 
smile  flitted  ,over  her  face. 

"  You  seem  to  know — something  of  life,"  the  man 
said. 

She  uttered  a  queer,  choking  laugh.  "Life  is  a 
big,  big  swindle,"  she  said.  "  The  only  happy  people 
in  the  world  are  those  who  haven't  found  it  out.  But 
you — you  say  there  are  other  things  in  life  besides 
suffering.  How  did  you  know  that  if — if  you've 
never  had  anything  but  dregs?" 

"Ah!"  Merryon  said.     "You  have  me  there." 

He  was  still  looking  full  into  those  shadowy 
eyes  with  a  curious,  dawning  fellowship  in  his 
own. 

"  You  have  me  there,"  he  repeated.  "  But  I  do 

know.  I  was  happy  enough  once,  till "  He 

stopped. 

"  Things  went  wrong  ?"  insinuated  the  Dragon- 
Fly,  sitting  down  on  her  heels  in  a  childish  attitude 
of  attention. 

"  Yes,"  Merryon  admitted,  in  his  sullen  fashion. 
"  Things  went  wrong.  I  found  I  was  the  son  of  a 
thief.  He's  dead  now,  thank  Heaven.  But  he 
dragged  me  under  first.  I've  been  at  odds  with  life 
ever  since." 
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"But  a  man  can  start  again,"  said  the  Dragon- 
Fly,  with  her  air  of  worldly  wisdom. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  did  that."  Merry on's  smile  was  one  of 
exceeding  bitterness.  "  I  enlisted  and  went  to  South 
Africa.  I  hoped  for  death,  and  I  won  a  commission 
instead." 

The  girl's  eyes  shone  with  interest.  "  But  that  was 
luck  ! "  she  said. 

"Oh,  yes;  it  was  luck  of  a  sort — the  damnable, 
unsatisfactory  sort.  I  entered  the  Indian  Army,  and 
I've  got  on.  But  socially  I'm  practically  an  outcast. 
They're  polite  to  me,  but  they  leave  me  outside.  The 
man  who  rose  from  the  ranks — the  fellow  with  a 
shady  past — fought  shy  of  by  the  women,  just  toler- 
ated by  the  men,  covertly  despised  by  the  young- 
sters. That's  the  sort  of  person  I  am.  It  galled 
me  once.  I'm  used  to  it  now." 

Merryon's  grim  voice  went  into  grimmer  silence. 
He  was  staring  sombrely  into  the  fire,  almost  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  his  companion. 

There  fell  a  pause;  then,  "You  poor  dear!"  said 
the  Dragon-Fly,  sympathetically.  "  But  I  expect 
you  are  like  that,  you  know.  I  expect  it's  a  bit  your 
own  fault." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  No,  I'm  not  meaning  anything  nasty,"  she  assured 
him,  with  that  quick  smile  of  hers  whose  sweetness 
he  was  just  beginning  to  realize.  "But  after  a  bad 
knock-out  like  yours  a  man  naturally  looks  for 
trouble.  He  gets  suspicious,  and  a  snub  or  two  does 
the  rest.  He  isn't  taking  any  more.  It's  a  pity  you're 
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not  married.  A  woman  would  .own  how  to 

hold  her  own,  and  a  bit  over — for  you." 

"  I  ^.'ouldn't  ask  any  woman  to  share  the  life  I 
lead,"  said  Merryon,  with  bitter  emphasis.  "  Not  that 
any  woman  would  if  I  did.  I'm  not  a  ladies'  man." 

She  laughed  for  the  first  time,  and  he  started  at 
the  sound,  for  it  was  one  of  pure,  girlish  merriment. 

"My!  You  are  modest!"  she  said.  "And  yet 
you  don't  look  it,  somehow."  She  turned  her  right 
hand  palm  upwards  on  his  knee,  tacitly  inviting  his. 
"  You're  a  good  one  to  talk  of  life  being  worth  while, 
aren't  you  ?"  she  said. 

He  accepted  the  frank  invitation,  faintly  smiling. 
"Well,  I  know  the  good  things  are  there,"  he  said, 
"  though  I've  missed  them." 

"You'll  marry  and  be  happy  yet,"  she  said,  with 
confidence.  "  But  I  shouldn't  put  it  off  too  long  if 
I  were  you." 

He  .shook  his  head.  His  hand  still  half-consciously 
grasped  hers.  "Ask  a  woman  to  marry  the  son  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  swindlers  ever  known  ?  I 

think  not."  he  said.  "Why.  even  you His  eyes 

regarded  her,  comprehended  her.  He  stopped 
abruptly. 

"  What  about  me?"  she  said. 

He  hesitated,  possessed  by  an  odd  embarrassment. 
The  dark  eyes  were  lifted  quite  openly  to  his.  It 
came  to  him  that  they  were  accustomed  to  the  stare 
of  multitudes — they  met  his  look  so  serenely,  so 
impenetrably. 

"T  don't   know   how  \\t   got  on  to  the  subject   of 
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my  affairs,"  he  said,  after  a  moment.  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  yours  are  the  most  important  just  now 
Aren't  you  going  to  tell  me  anything  about  them?" 

She  gave  a  small,  emphatic  shake  of  the  head.  "  1 
should  have  been  dead  by  this  time  if  you  hadn't 
interfered,"  she  said.  "I  haven't  got  any  affairs." 

"Then  it's  up  to  me  to  look  after  you,"  Merryon 
said,  quietly. 

But  she  shook  her  head  at  that  more  vigorously 
still.  "You  look  after  me!"  Her  voice  trembled  on 
a  note  of  derision.  "  Sure,  you're  joking  ! "  she  pro- 
tested. "I've  looked  after  myself  ever  since  I  wan 
eight." 

"  And  made  a  success  of  it  ?"  Merryon  asked. 

Her  eyes  shot  swift  defiance.  "  That's  nobody's 
business  but  my  own,"  she  said.  "  You  know  what 
I  think  of  life." 

Merryon's  hand  closed  slowly  upon  hers.  "  There 
seems  to  be  a  pair  of  us,"  he  said.  "  You  can't  refuse 
to  let  me  help  you — for  fellowship's  sake." 

The  red  lips  trembled  suddenly.  The  dark  eyes 
fell  before  his  for  the  first  time.  She  spoke  almost 
under  I-  er  breath.  "  I'm  too  old — to  take  help  from  a 
man—  ike  that." 

He  bent  slightly  towards  her.  "  What  has  age  to 
do  with  it  ?" 

"Everything."  Her  eyes  remained  downcast;  the 
hand  he  held  was  trying  to  wriggle  free,  but  he  would 
not  suffer  it. 

"  Circumstances  alter  cases/'  he  said.  "  I  accepted 
the  responsibility  when  I  saved  you." 
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"  But  you  haven't  the  least  idea  what  to  do  with 
me,"  said  the  Dragon-Fly,  with  a  forlorn  smiie.  "  You 
ought  to  hate  thought  of  that.  You'll  be  going  back 

to  India  soon.  And  I — and  I "  She  stopped, 

still  stubbornly  refusing  to  meet  the  man's  eyes. 

"  I  am  going  back  next  week,"  Merryon  said. 

"  How  fine  to  be  you  ! "  said  the  Dragon-Fly.  "  You 
wouldn't  like  to  take  me  with  you  now  as — as  valet 
de  chambre?" 

He  raised  his  brows  momentarily.  Then  :  "  Would 
you  come?"  he  asked,  with  a  certain  roughness,  as 
though  he  suspected  her  of  trifling. 

She  raised  her  eyes  suddenly,  kindled  and  eager. 
"  Would  I  come !"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  said  more 
than  words. 

"  You  would  ?"  he  said,  and  laid  an  abrupt  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  "  You  would,  eh  ?" 

She  knelt  up  swiftly,  the  coat  that  enveloped  her 
falling  back,  displaying  the  slim,  boyish  figure,  the 
active,  supple  limbs.  Her  breathing  came  through 
parted  lips. 

"  As  your — your  servant — your  valet  ?"  she  panted. 

His  rough  brows  drew  together.  "  My  what  ?  Good 
heavens,  no  !  I  could  only  take  you  in  one  capacity." 

She.  started  back  from  his  hand.  For  a  moment 
sheer  horror  looked  out  from  her  eyes.  Then,  almost 
in  the  same  instant,  they  were  veiled.  She  caught 
her  breath,  saying  no  word,  only  dumbly  waiting. 

"  I  could  only  take  you  as  my  wife,"  he  said,  still 
in  that  half-bantering,  half-embarrassed  fashion  of 
his.  "Will  you  come?" 
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She  threw  back  her  head  and  stared  at  him. 
"  Marry  you  !  What,  really  ?  Really  ?"  she  ques- 
tioned, breathlessly. 

"  Merely  for  appearances'  sake,"  said  Merryon, 
with  grim  irony.  "  The  regimental  morals  are  some- 
what easily  offended,  and  an  outsider  like  myself 
can't  be  too  careful." 

The  girl  was  still  staring  at  him,  as  though  at 
some  novel  specimen  of  humanity  that  had  never 
before  crossed  her  path.  Suddenly  she  leaned 
towards  him,  looking  him  full  and  straight  in  the 
eyes. 

"  What  would  you  do  if  I  said  '  Yes '  ?"  she  ques- 
tioned, in  a  small,  tense  whisper. 

He  looked  back  at  her,  half  interested,  half 
amused.  "Do,  urchin?  Why,  marry  you,"  he 
said. 

"  Really  marry  me  ?"  she  urged.  "  Not  make- 
believe  ?" 

He  stiffened  at  that.  "  Do  you  know  what  you're 
saying?"  he  demanded,  sternly. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  wild,  startled  move- 
ment; then,  as  he  remained  seated,  paused,  looking 
down  at  him  sideways,  half-doubtful,  half-confiding. 
"  But  you  can't  be  in  earnest !"  she  said. 

"  I  am  in  earnest."  He  raised  his  face  to  her  with 
a  certain  doggedness,  as  though  challenging  her  to 
detect  in  it  aught  but  honesty.  "  I  may  be  several 
kinds  of  a  fool,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  in  earnest.  I'm 
no  great  catch,  but  I'll  marry  you  if  you'll  have  me. 
I'll  protect  you,  and  I'll  be  good  to  you.  I  can't 
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promise  to  make  you  .happy,  of  course,  but — any- 
way, I  shan't  make  you  miserable." 

"  But— but "     She   still   stood    before   him   as 

i  hough  hovering  on  the  edge  of  flight.  Her  lips 
were  trembling,  her  whole  form  quivering  and  scin- 
tillating in  the  lamplight.  She  halted  on  the  words 
as  if  uncertain  how  to  proceed. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Merryon. 

And  then,  quite  suddenly,  his  mood  softened. 

He  leaned  slowly  forward. 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  me,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
not  a  heady  youngster.  I  shan't  gobble  you  up." 

She  laughed  at  that — a  quick,  nervous  laugh 
"And  you  won't  beat  me  either?  Promise!" 

He  frowned  at  her.     "  Beat  you  !     I  ?" 

She  nodded  several  times,  faintly  smiling.  "Yes, 
you,  Mr.  Monster !  I'm  sure  you  could." 

He  smiled  also,  somewhat  grimly.  "  You're  wrong, 
madam.  I  couldn't  beat  a  child." 

"Oh,  my!"  she  said,  and  threw  up  her  arms  with 
a  quivering  laugh,  dropping  his  coat  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor.  "  How  old  do  you  think  this  child  is  ?"  she 
questioned,  glancing  down  at  him  in  her  sidelong, 
speculative  fashion. 

He  looked  at  her  hard  and  straight,  looked  at  the 
slim  young  body  in  its  sheath  of  iridescent  green 
that  shimmered  with  every  breath  she  drew,  and  very 
suddenly  he  rose. 

She  made  a  spring  backwards,  but  she  was  too 
late.  He  caught  and  held  her. 

"  Let  me  go  !'  she  cried,  her  face  crimson. 
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"  But  why  ?"  Merryon's  voice  fell  curt  and  direct. 
He  held  her  firmly  by  the  shoulders. 

She  struggled  against  him  fiercely  for  a  moment, 
then  became  suddenly  still.  "  You're  not  a  brute,  are 
you  ?"  she  questioned,  breathlessly.  "  You — you'll  be 
good  to  me  ?  You  said  so  ! " 

He  surveyed  her  grimly.  "Yes,  1  will  be  good  to 
you,"  he  said.  "  But  I'm  not  going  to  be  fooled. 
Understand  ?  If  you  marry  me,  you  must  play  the 
part.  I  don't  know  how  old  you  are.  I  don't  greatly 
care.  All  I  do  care  about  is  that  you  behave  your- 
self as  the  wife  of  a  man  in  my  position  should. 
You're  old  enough  to  know  what  that  means,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

He  spoke  impressively,  but  the  effect  of  his  words 
was  not  quite  what  he  expected.  The  point  of  a  very 
red  tongue  came  suddenly  from  between  the  red  lips, 
and  instantly  disappeared. 

"  That  all  ?"  she  said.  "  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  I  can  do 
that.  I'll  try,  anyway.  And  if  you're  not  satisfied — 
well,  you'll  have  to  let  me  know.  See?  Now  let  me 
go,  there's  a  good  man  !  I  don't  like  the  feel  of  your 
hands." 

He  let  her  go  in  answer  to  the  pleading  of  her  eyes, 
and  she  slipped  from  his  grasp  like  an  eel,  caught  up 
the  coat  at  her  feet,  and  wriggled  into  it. 

Then,  impishly,  she  faced  him,  buttoning  it  with 
nimble  fingers  the  while.  "This  is  the  garment  of 
respectability,"  she  declared.  "  It  isn't  much  of  a  fit, 
is  it  ?  But  I  shall  grow  to  it  in  time.  Do  you  know, 
I  believe  I'm  going  to  like  being  your  wife  ?" 
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"  Why  ?"  said  Merry  on. 

She  laughed — that  laugh  of  irrepressible  gaiety 
that  had  surprised  him  before. 

"  Oh,  just  because  I  shall  so  love  fighting  your 
battles  for  you,"  she  said.  "  It'll  be  grand  sport." 

"  Think  so  ?"  said  Merryon. 

"Oh,  you  bet!"  said  the  Dragon-Fly,  with  gay 
confidence.  "  Men  never  know  how  to  fight.  They're 
poor  things — men  ! " 

He  laughed  himself  at  that — his  grim,  grudging 
laugh.  "  It's  a  world  of  fools,  Puck,"  he  said. 

"Or  knaves,"  said  the  Dragon-Fly,  wisely.  And 
with  that  she  stretched  up  her  arms  above  her  head 
and  laughed  again.  *  Now  I  know  what  it  feels  like," 
she  said,  "  to  have  risen  from  the  dead." 


CHAPTER  III 

COMRADES 

THERE  came  the  flash  of  green  wings  in  the  cypresses 
and  a  raucous  scream  of  jubilation  as  the  boldest 
parakeet  in  the  compound  flew  off  with  the  choicest 
sweetmeat  on  the  /z$#-table  in  the  veranda.  There 
were  always  sweets  at  tiffin  in  the  major's  bungalow. 
Mrs.  Merryon  loved  sweets.  She  was  wont  to  say 
that  they  were  the  best  remedy  for  home-sickness  she 
knew. 

Not  that  she  ever  was  home-sick.     At  least,  no  one 
ever  suspected  such  a  possibility,  for  she  had  a  smile 
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and  a  quip  for  all,  and  her  laughter  was  the  gayest  in 
the  station.  She  ran  out  now,  half-dressed,  from  her 
bedroom,  waving  a  towel  at  the  marauder. 

"  That  comes  of  being  kind-hearted,"  she  declared, 
in  the  deep  voice  that  accorded  so  curiously  with  the 
frothy  lightness  of  her  personality.  "  Everyone  takes 
advantage  of  it,  sure." 

Her  eyes  were  grey  and  Irish,  and  they  flashed 
over  the  scene  dramatically,  albeit  there  was  no  one 
to  see  and  admire.  For  she  was  strangely  captivating, 
and  perhaps  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  she 
should  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact. 

"  Much  too  taking  to  be  good,  dear,"  had  been  the 
verdict  of  the  Commissioner's  wife  when  she  had  first 
seen  little  Puck  Merryon,  the  major's  bride. 

But  then  the  Commissioner's  wife,  Mrs.  Paget,  was 
so  severely  plain  in  every  way  that  perhaps  she  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  judge.  She  had 
never  flirted  with  anyone,  and  could  not  know  the 
joys  thereof. 

Young  Mrs.  Merryon,  on  the  other  hand,  flirted 
quite  openly  and  very  sweetly  with  every  man  she 
met.  It  was  obviously  her  nature  so  to  do.  She  had 
doubtless  done  it  from  her  cradle,  and  would  prob- 
ably continue  the  practice  to  her  grave. 

"  A  born  wheedler,"  the  colonel  called  her ;  but  his 
wife  thought  "  saucy  minx  "  a  more  appropriate  term, 
and  wondered  how  Major  Merryon  could  put  up  with 
her  shameless  trifling. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Merryon  wondered  himself 
sometimes;  for  she  flirted  with  him  more  than  all  in 
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that  charming*,  provocative  way  of  hers,  coaxed  him, 
laughed  at  him,  brilliantly  eluded  hin.-.  She  v, 
perch  daintily  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  when  he  was 
busy,  but  if  he  so  much  as  laid  a  hand  upon  her  she 
was  gone  in  a  flash  like  a  whirling  insect,  not  to  return 
till  he  was  too  absorbed  to  pay  any  attention  to  her. 
And  often  as  those  daring  red  lips  mocked  him,  they 
\\ere  never  offered  to  his  even  in  jest.  Yet  was  she  so 
finished  a  coquette  that  the  omission  was  never 
obvious.  It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  she  should  evade  all  approach  to  intimacy 
They  were  comrades — just  comrades. 

Everyone  in  the  station  wanted  to  know  Merryon's 
bride.  People  had  begun  by  being  distant,  but  that 
phase  was  long  past.  Puck  Merryon  had  stormed 
the  citadel  within  a  fortnight  of  her  arrival,  no  one 
q  :ite  knew  how.  Everyone  knew  her  now.  She  went 
everywhere,  though  never  without  her  husband,  who 
found  himself  dragged  into  gaieties  for  which  he  had 
scant  liking,  and  sought  after  by  people  who  had 
never  seemed  aware  of  him  before.  She  had,  in  short, 
become  the  rage,  and  so  gaily  did  she  revel  in  her 
triumph  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  deny  her 
the  fruits  thereof. 

On  that  particular  morning  in  March  he  had  gone 
to  an  early  parade  without  seeing  her,  for  there  had 
been  a  regimental  ball  the  night  before,  and  she  had 
danced  every  dance.  Dancing  seemed  her  one  pas- 
sion, and  to  Merryon,  who  did  not  dance,  the  ball 
had  been  an  unmitigated  weariness.  He  had  at  last, 
in  sheer  boredom,  joined  a  partv  of  bridge-plavers, 
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with  the  result  that  he  had  not  seen  much  of  his 
young  wife  throughout  the  evening. 

Returning  from  the  parade-ground,  he  wondered 
if  he  would  find  her  up,  and  then  caught  sight  of  her 
waving  away  the  marauders  in  scanty  attire  on  the 
veranda. 

He  called  a  greeting  to  her,  and  she  instantly  van- 
ished into  her  room.  He  made  his  way  to  the  table 
set  in  the  shade  of  the  cluster-roses,  and  sat  down  to 
await  her. 

She  remained  invisible,  but  her  voice  at  once 
accosted  him.  "  Good  morning,  Billikins  !  Tell  the 
khit  you're  ready  !  I  shall  be  out  in  two  shakes." 

None  but  she  would  have  dreamed  of  bestowing 
so  frivolous  an  appellation  upon  the  sober  Merryon. 
But  from  her  it  came  so  naturally  that  Merryon 
scarcely  noticed  it.  He  had  been  "  Billikins  "  to  her 
throughout  the  brisf  three  months  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  marriage.  OL  course,  Mrs.  Paget  dis- 
approved, but  then  Mrs.  Paget  was  Mrs.  Paget.  She 
disapproved  of  everything  young  and  gay. 

Merryon  gave  the  required  order,  and  then  sat  in 
solid  patience  to  await  his  wife's  coming.  She  did 
not  keep  him  long.  Very  soon  she  came  lightly  out 
and  joined  him,  an  impudent  smile  on  her  sallow 
little  face,  dancing  merriment  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  poor  old  Billikins  !"  she  said,  corr.miseratingly. 
"  You  were  bored  last  night,  weren't  you  ?  I  wonder 
if  I  could  teach  you  to  dance." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Merryon. 

His  eyes  dwelt  upon  her  in  her  fresh  white  muslin. 
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What  a  child  she  looked !  Not  pretty — no,  not 
pretty ;  but  what  a  magic  smile  she  had  ! 

She  sat  down  at  the  table  facing  him,  and  leaned 
her  elbows  upon  it.  "  I  wonder  if  I  could !"  she  said 
again,  and  then  broke  into  her  sudden  laugh. 

"  What's  the  joke  ?"  asked  Merryon. 

"Oh,  nothing!"  she  said,  recovering  herself.  "It 
suddenly  came  over  me,  that's  all — poor  old  Mother 
Paget's  face,  supposing  she  had  seen  me  last 
night." 

"  Didn't  she  see  you  last  night  ?  I  thought  you 
were  more  or  less  in  the  public  eye,"  said  Merryon. 

"Oh,  I  meant  after  the  dance,"  she  explained.  "  I 
felt  sort  of  wound  up  and  excited  after  I  got  back. 
And  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  still  do  it.  I'm  glad 
to  say  I  can,"  she  ended,  with  another  little  laugh. 

"  Can  what  ?"  asked  Merryon. 

Her  dark  eyes  shot  him  a  tentative  glance.  "  You'll 
be  shocked  if  I  tell  you." 

"  What  was  it  ?"  he  said. 

There  was  insistence  in  his  tone — the  insistence  by 
which  he  had  once  compelled  her  to  live  against  her 
will.  Her  eyelids  fluttered  a  little  as  it  reached  her, 
but  she  cocked  her  small  pointed  chin  notwith- 
standing. 

"Why  should  I  tell  you  if  I  don't  want  to?"  she 
demanded. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  want  to  ?"  he  said. 

The  tip  of  her  tongue  shot  out  and  in  again.  "  Well, 
you  never  took  me  for  a  lady,  did  you  ?"  she  said, 
half-defiantly. 
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if 

"  What  was  it  ?"  repeated  Merryon,  sticking  to  the 
point. 

Again  she  grimaced  at  him,  but  she  answered,  "  Oh, 
I  only — after  I'd  had  my  bath — lay  on  the  floor  and 
ran  round  my  head  for  a  bit.  It's  not  a  bit  difficult, 
once  you've  got  the  knack.  But  I  got  thinking  of 
Mrs.  Paget — she  does  amuse  me,  that  woman.  Only 
yesterday  she  asked  me  what  Puck  was  short  for,  and 
I  told  her  Elizabeth — and  then  I  got  laughing  so  that 
I  had  to  stop." 

Her  face  was  flushed,  and  she  was  slightly  breath- 
less as  she  ended,  but  she  stared  across  the  table  with 
brazen  determination,  like  a  naughty  child  expecting 
a  slap. 

Merryon's  face,  however,  betrayed  neither  astonish- 
ment nor  disapproval.  He  even  smiled  a  little  as  he 
said,  "  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  give  me  lessons  r~ 
that  also  ?  I've  often  wondered  how  it  was  dor  . . 

She  smiled  back  at  him  with  instant  and  obvious 
relief. 

"  No,  I  shan't  do  it  again.  It's  not  proper.  But 
I  will  teach  you  to  dance.  I'd  sooner  dance -with 
you  than  any  of  'em." 

It  was  naively  spoken,  so  naively  that  Merryon's 
faint  smile  turned  into  something  that  was  almost 
genial.  What  a  youngster  she  w?-  !  Her  freshness 
was  a  perpetual  source  of  wciider  to  him — when  he 
remembered  whence  she  had  come  to  him. 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  taught,"  he  said.  "  But 
it  must  be  in  strict  privacy." 

She  nodded  gaily. 

3 
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"Of  course.  You  shall  have  a  lesson  to-night — 
when  we  get  back  from  the  Burtons'  dinner.  I'm  real 
sorry  you  were  bored,  Billikins.  You  shan't  be 
again." 

That  was  her  attitude  always,  half -maternal,  half- 
quizzing,  as  if  something  about  him  amused  her ;  yet 
always  anxious  to  please  him,  always  ready  to  set  his 
wishes  before  her  own,  so  long  as  he  did  not  attempt 
to  treat  her  seriously.  She  had  left  all  that  was 
serious  in  that  other  life  that  had  ended  with  the 
fall  of  the  safety-curtain  on  a  certain  night  in  England 
many  aeons  ago.  Her  personality  now  was  light  as 
gossamer,  irresponsible  as  thistle-down.  The  deeper 
things  of  life  passed  her  by.  She  seemed  wholly 
unaware  of  them. 

"You'll  be  quite  an  accomplished  dancer  by  the 
time  everyone  comes  back  from  the  Hills,"  she 
ix.  --Iced,  balancing  a  fork  on  one  slender  brown 
finger.  "  We'll  have  a  ball  for  two — every  night." 

"\Ve!"  said  Merryon. 

She  glanced  at  him. 

"  I  said  "  we.' " 

"  I  know  you  did."  The  man's  voice  had  suddenly 
a  dogged  ring ;  he  looked,  across  at  the  vivid,  piquant 
face  with  i!/  suggestion  of  a  frown  between  his 
eyes. 

"Don't  do  that!"  s^e  said,  lightly.  "Never  do 
that,  Billikins !  It's  most  unbecoming  behaviour. 
What's  the  matter?" 

"  The  matter  ?"  he  said,  slowly.  "  The  matter  is 
that  you  are  going  to  the  Hills  for  the  hot  weather 
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with  the  rest  of  the  women,  Puck.  I  can't  keep  you 
here." 

She  made  a  rude  face  at  him. 

"Preserve  me  from  any  cattery  in  the  Hills!"  she 
said.  "  I'm  going  to  stay  with  you." 

''  You  can't,"  said  Merryon. 

"  I  can,"  she  said. 

He  frowned  still  more. 

"  Not  if  I  say  otherwise,  Puck." 

She  snapped  her  fingers  at  him  and  laughed. 

"  I  am  in  earnest,"  Merryon  said.  "  I  can't  keep 
you  here  for  the  hot  weather.  It  would  probably 
kill  you." 

"  What  of  that  ?"  she  said. 

He  ignored  her  frivolity. 

"  It  can't  be  done,"  he  said.  "  So  you  must  make 
the  best  of  it." 

"  Meaning  you  don't  want  me  ?"  she  demanded, 
unexpectedly. 

''  Not  for  the  hot  weather,"  said  Merryon. 

She  sprang  suddenly  to  her  feet. 

"  I  won't  go,  Billikins  !"  she  declared,  fiercely.  *  I 
just  won't !" 

He  looked  at  her,  sternly  resolute. 

"  You  must  go,"  he  said,  with  unwavering  decision. 

"  You're  tired  of  me !     Is  that  it  ?"  she  demanded 

He  raised  his  brows.  "  You  haven't  given  me  much 
opportunity  to  be  that,  have  you  ?"-  he  said. 

A  great  wave  of  colour  went  over  her  face.  She 
put  up  her  hand  as  though  instinctively  to  shield  it. 

"  I've  done  my  best  to — to — to "     She  stopped, 
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became  piteously  silent,  and  suddenly  he  saw  that 
she  was  crying  behind  the  sheltering  hand. 

He  softened  almost  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Come  here,  Puck  !"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head  dumbly. 

"  Come  here!"  he  repeated. 

She  came  towards  him  slowly,  as  if  against  her 
will.  He  reached  forward,  still  seated,  and  drew  her 
to  him. 

She  trembled  at  his  touch,  trembled  and  started 
away,  yet  in  the  end  she  yielded. 

"  Please,"  she  whispered ;  "  please  ! " 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  very  gently,  yet  with 
determination,,  making  her  stand  beside  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  wa  nt  to  go  to  the  Hills  ?"  he 
said. 

"  I'd  be  frightened,"  she  murmured. 

"  Frightened  ?     Why  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  vaguely. 

"  Yes,  but  you  do  know.  You  must  know.  Tell 
me  !"  He  spoke  gently,  but  the  stubborn  note  was  in 
his  voice  and  his  hold  was  insistent.  "  Leave  off 
crying  and  tell  me  !" 

"  I'm  not  crying,"  said  Puck. 

She  uncovered  her  face  and  looked  down  at  him 
through  tears  with  a  faintly  mischievous  smile. 

"  Tell  me  !"  he  reiterated.  "  Is  it  because  you  don't 
like,  the  idea  of  leaving  me  ?" 

Her  smile  flashed  full  out  upon  him  on  the  instant. 

"  Goodness,  no  !  Whatever  made' you  think  that  ?" 
she  demanded,  briskly. 
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He  was  momentarily  disconcerted,  but  he  recovered 
himself  at  once. 

"  Then  what  is  your  objection  to  going  ?"  he  asked. 

She  turned  and  sat  down  conversationally  on  the 
corner  of  the  table. 

"  Well,  you  know,  Billikins,  it's  like  this.  When  I 
married  you — I  did  it  out  of  pity.  See  ?  I  was  sorry 
for  you.  You  seemed  such  a  poor,  helpless  sort  of 
creature.  And  I  thought  being  married  to  me  might 
Jielp  to  improve  your  position  a  bit.  You  see  my 
point,  Billikins  ?" 

"Oh,  quite,"  he  said.     "Please  go  on!" 

She  went  on,  with  butterfly  gaiety. 

"  I  worked  hard — really  hard — to  get  you  out  of 
your  bog.  It  was  a  horrid  deep  one,  wasn't  it,  Billi- 
kins ?  My  !  You  were  floundering  !  But  I've  pulled 
you  out  of  it  and  dragged  you  up  the  bank  a  bit. 
You  don't  get  sniffed  at  anything  like  you  used,  do 
you,  Billikins  ?  But  I  daren't  leave  you  yet.  I  hon- 
estly daren't.  You'd  slip  right  back  again  directly 
my  back  was  turned.  And  I  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  starting  the  business  all  over  again.  I  couldn't 
face  it,  my  dear.  It  would  be  too  disheartening." 

"  I  see,"  said  Merryon.  There  was  just  the  sus- 
picion of  a  smile  among  the  rugged  lines  of  his  face. 
"Yes,  I  see  your  point.  But  I  can  show  you  another 
if  you'll  listen." 

He  was  holding  her  two  hands  as  she  sat,  as  though 
he  feared  an  attempt  to  escape.  For  though  Puck 
sat  quite  still,  it  was  with  the  stillness  of  a  trapped 
creature  that  waits  upon  opportunity. 
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"  Will  you  listen  ?"  he  said. 

Shf  nodded. 

It  was  not  an  encouraging  nod,  but  he  proceeded. 

"  All  the  women  go  to  the  Hills  for  the  hot  weather. 
It's  unspeakable  here.  No  white  woman  could  stand 
it.  And  we  men  get  leave  by  turns  to  join  them. 
There  is  nothing  doing  down  here,  no  social  round 
whatever.  It's  just  stark  duty.  I  can't  lose  much 
social  status  that  way.  It  will  serve  my  turn  much 
better  if  you  go  up  with  the  other  women  and  con- 
tinue to  hold  your  own  there.  Not  that  I  care  a  rap," 
he  added,  with  masculine  tactlessness.  "  I  am  no 
longer  susceptible  to  snubs." 

"  Then  I  shan't  go,"  she  said  at  once,  beginning  to 
swing  a  restless  foot. 

"Yes,  but  you  will  go,"  he  said.     "I  wish  it." 

"You  want  to  get  rid  of  me,"  said  Puck,  looking 
over  his  head  with  the  eyes  of  a  troubled  child. 

Merryon  was  silent.  He  was  watching  her  with  a 
kind  of  speculative  curiosity.  •  His  hands  were  still 
locked  upon  hers. 

Slowly  her  eyes  came  down  to  his. 

"  Billikins,"  she  said,  "  let  me  stay  down  for  a 
little!"  Her  lips  were  quivering.  She  kicked  his 
chair  agitatedly.  "  I  don't  want  to  go,"  she  said,  dis- 
mally. "Let  me  stay — anyhow — till  I  get  ill!" 

"No,"  Merryon  said.  "It  can't  be  done,  child.  I 
can't  risk  that.  Besides,  there'd  be  no  one  to  look 
after  you." 

She  slipped  to  her  feet  in  a  flare  of  indignation. 
"You're  a  pig,  Billikins!  You're  a  pig!"  she  cried, 
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*"  and  tore  her  hands  free.  "  I've  a  good  mind  to  run 
away  from  you  and  never  come  back.  It's  what  you 
deserve,  and  what  you'll  get,  if  you  aren't  careful !" 

She  was  gone  with  the  words — gone  like  a  flashing 
insect  disturbing  the  silence  for  a  moment,  and  leaving 
a  deeper  silence  behind. 

Merryon  looked  after  her  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
then  philosophically  continued  his  meal.  But  the 
slight  frown  remained  between  his  brows.  The 
veranda  seemed  empty  and  colourless  now  that  she 
was  gone. 


CHAPTER  IV 
FRIENDS 

THE  Burtons'  dinner-party  was  a  very  cheerful  affair. 
The  Burtons  were  young  and  newly-married,  and  they 
liked  to  gather  round  them  all  the  youth  and  gaiety 
of  the  station.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  Puck's 
presence  had  been  secured,  for  she  was  the  life  of 
every  gathering ;  and  her  husband  had  been  included 
in  the  invitation  simply  and  solely  because  from  the 
very  outset  she  had  refused  to  go  anywhere  without 
him.  It  was  the  only  item  of  her  behaviour  of  which 
worthy  Mrs.  Paget  could  conscientiously  approve. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Merryon  had  not  the  smallest 
desire  to  go,  but  he  would  not  say  so ;  and  all  through 
the  evening  he  sat  and  watched  his  young  wife  with 
a  curious  hunger  at  his  heart.  He  hated  to  think 
that  he  had  hurt  her. 
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There  was  no  sign  of  depression  about  Puck,  how- 
ever, and  he  alone  noticed  that  she  never  once  glanced 
in  his  direction.  She  kept  everyone  up  to  a  pitch  of 
frivolity  that  certainly  none  would  have  attained 
without  her,  and  an  odd  feeling  began  to  stir  in 
Merryon,  a  sensation  of  jealousy  such  as  he  had  never 
before  experienced.  They  seemed  to  forget,  all  of 
them,  that  this  flashing,  brilliant  creature  .was  his. 

She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  it  also.  Or  was  it 
only  that  deep-seated,  inimitable  coquetry  of  hers  that 
prompted  her  thus  to  ignore  him  ? 

He  could  not  decide;  but  throughout  the  evening 
the  determination  grew  in  him  to  make  this  one  point 
clear  to  her.  Trifle  as  she  might,  she  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  she  belonged  to  him,  and  him 
alone.  Comrades  they  might  be,  but  he  held  a 
vested  right  in  her,  whether  he  chose  to  assert  it 
or  not. 

They  returned  at  length  to  their  little  gimcrack 
bungalow — the  Match-box,  as  Puck  called  it — on  foot 
under  a  blaze  of  stars.  The  distance  was  not  great, 
and  Puck  despised  rickshaws. 

She  flitted  by  his  side  in  her  airy  way,  chatting 
inconsequently,  not  troubling  about  response,  as 
elusive  as  a  fairy  and— the  man  felt  it  in  the  rising 
fever  of  his  veins — as  maddeningly  attractive. 

They  reached  the  bungalow.  She  went  up  the 
steps  to  the  rose-twined  veranda  as  though  she  floated 
on  wings  of  gossamer.  "  The  roses  are  all  asleep, 
Billikins,"  she  said.  "  They  look  like  alabaster,  don't 
they  ?" 
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She  caught  a  cluster  to  her  and  held  it  against  her 
cheek  for  a  moment. 

Merryon  was  close  behind  her.  She  seemed  to 
realize  his  nearness  quite  suddenly,  for  she  let  the 
flowers  go  abruptly  and  flitted  on. 

He  followed  her  till,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
veranda,  she  turned  and  faced  him.  "  Good  night, 
Billikins,"  she  said,  lightly. 

"  What  about  that  dancing-lesson  ?"  he  said. 

She  threw  up  her  arms  above  her  head  with  a 
curious  gesture.  They  gleamed  transparently  white 
in  the  starlight.  Her  eyes  shone  like  fire-flies. 

"  I  thought  you  preferred  dancing  by  yourself,"  she 
retorted. 

"  Why  ?"  he  said. 

She  laughed  a  soft,  provocative  laugh,  and  sud- 
denly, without  any  warning,  the  cloak  had  fallen  from 
her  shoulders  and  she  was  dancing.  There  in  the 
starlight,  white-robed  and  wonderful,  she  danced  as, 
it  seemed  to  the  man's  fascinated  senses,  no  human 
had  ever  danced  before.  She  was  like  a  white  flame — 
a  darting,  fiery  essence,  soundless,  all  absorbing,  all 
entrancing. 

He  watched  her  with  pent  breath,  bound  by  the 
magic  of  her,  caught,  as  it  were,  into  the  innermost 
circle  of  her  being,  burning  in  answer  to  her  fire,  yet 
so  curiously  enthralled  as  to  be  scarcely  aware  of  the 
ever-mounting,  ever-spreading  heat.  She  was^  like  a 
mocking  spirit,  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  luring  him,  luring 
him — whither  ? 

The  dance  quickened,  became  a  passionate  whirl, 
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so  that  suddenly  he  seemed  to  see  a  bright-winged 
insect  caught  in  an  endless  web  and  battling  for  free- 
dom. Ho  almost  saw  the  silvery  strands  of  that  web 
floating  like  gossamer  in  the  starlight. 

And  then,  with  well-nigh  miraculous  suddeness, 
the  struggle  was  over  and  the  insect  had  darted  free. 
He  saw  her  flash  away,  and  found  the  veranda  empty. 

Her  cloak  lay  at  his  feet.  He  stooped  with  an  odd 
sense  of  giddiness  and  picked  it  up.  A  fragrance  of 
roses  came  to  him  with  the  touch  of  it,  and  for  an 
instant  he  caught  it  up  to  his  face.  The  sweetness 
seemed  to  intoxicate  him. 

There  came  a  light,  inconsequent  laugh;  sharply 
he  turned.  She  had  opened  the  window  of  his  smok- 
ing-den  and  was  standing  in  the  entrance  with 
impudent,  merriment  in  her  eyes.  There  was  triumph 
also  in  her  pose — a  triumph  that  sent  a  swirl  of  hot 
passion  through  him.  He  flung  aside  the  cloak  and 
strode  towards  her. 

But  she  was  gone  on  the  instant,  gone  with  a  tinkle 
of  maddening  laughter.  He  blundered  into  the  dark- 
ness of  an  empty  room.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to 
suffer  defeat  tamely.  Momentarily  baffled,  he  paused 
to  light  a  lamp ;  then  went  from  room  to  room  of  the 
little  bungalow,  locking  each  door  that  she  might  not 
elude  him  a  second  time.  His  blood  was  on  fire,  and 
he  meant  to  find  her. 

In  the  end  he  came  upon  her  wholly  unexpectedly, 
standing  on  the  veranda  amongst  the  twining  roses. 
She  seemed  to  be  awaiting  him,  though  she  made  no 
movement  towards  him  as  he  approached. 
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**  Gogdnaight,  Billikins,"  she  said,  her  voice  very 
smairand  humble. 

He  came  to  her  without  haste,  realizing  that  she 
hnd  given  the  game  into  his  hands.  She  did  not 
shrink  from  him,  but  she  raised  an  appealing  face. 
And  oddly  the  man's  heart  smote  him.  She  looked 
so  pathetically  small  and  childish,  standing  there. 

But  the  blood  was  still  running  fiercely  in  his  veins, 
and  that  momentary  twinge  did  not  cool  him.  Child 
she  might  be,  but  she  had  played  with  fire,  and  she 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  conflagration  that  she 
had  started. 

He  drew  near  to  her;  he  took  her,  unresisting,  into 
his  arms. 

She  cowered  down,  hiding  her  face  away  from 
him.  "Don't,  Billikins!  Please — please.  Billikins!" 
she  begged,  incoherently.  "You  promised — you 
promised " 

"  What  did  I  promise  ?"  he  said. 

"  That  you  wouldn't— wouldn't  " — she  spoke  breath- 
lessly, for  his  hold  was  tightening  upon  her — "  gobble 
me  up,"  she  ended,  with  a  painful  little  laugh. 

"  I  see."  Merry  on's  voice  was  deep  and  low.  "  And 
you  meantime  are  at  liberty  to  play  any  fool  gamr 
you  like  with  me.  Is  that  it  ?" 

She  was  quivering  from  head  to  foot.  She  did  no! 
lift  her  face.  "  It  wasn't — a  fool  game,"  she  protested. 
"  I  did  it  because — because — you  were  so  horrid  thi? 
morning,  so — so  cold-blooded.  And  I — and  I — 
wanted  to  see  if — I  could  make  you  care/' 

"Make  me  care!"   Merrvon  said   the  word';  ovpr 
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oddly  to  himself;  and  then,  still  fast  holding  her,  he 
began  to  feel  for  the  face  that  was  so  strenuously 
iiidden  from  him. 

She  resisted  him  desperately.  "Let  me  go!"  she 
begged,  piteously.  "  I'll  be  so  good,  Billikins.  I'll 
go  to  the  Hills.  I'll  do  anything  you  like.  Only  let 
me  go  now!  Billikins!" 

She  cried  out  sharply,  for  he  had  overcome  her 
resistance  by  quiet  force,  had  turned  her  white  face 
up  to  his  own. 

"  I  am  not  cold-blooded  to-night,  Puck,"  he  said. 
"  Whatever  you  are — child  or  woman — gutter-snipe  or 
angel — you  are  mine,  all  mine.  And — I  want  you  ! " 

The  deep  note  vibrated  in  his  voice;  he  stooped 
over  her. 

But  she  flung  herself  back  over  his  arm,  striving 
desperately  to  avoid  him.  "  No — no — no  !"  she  cried, 
wildly.  "  You  mustn't,  Billikins  !  Don't  kiss  me  ! 
Don't  kiss  me!"  . 

She  threw  up  a  desperate  hand,  covering  his  mouth. 
"Don't — oh,  don't!"  she  entreated,  brokenly. 

But  the  fire  she  had  kindled  she  was  powerless  to 
quench.  He  would  not  be  frustrated.  He  caught  her 
hand  away.  He  held  her  to  his  heart.  He  kissed  the 
reel  lips  hotly,  with  the  savage  freedom  of  a  nature 
long  restrained. 

"Who  has  a  greater  right?"  he  said,  with  fiery 
exultation. 

She  did  not  answer  him.  But  at  the  first  touch  of 
his  lips  upon  her  pwn  she  resisted  no  longer,  only 
broke  into  agonized  tears. 
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And  suddenly  Merryon  came  to  himself — was  furi- 
ously, overwhelmingly  ashamed. 

"  God  forgive  me ! "  he  said,  and  let  her  go. 

She  tottered  a  little,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  sobbing  like  a  hurt  child.  But  she  did  not 
try  to  run  away. 

He  flung  round  upon  his  heel  and  paced  the 
veranda  in  fierce  discomfort.  Beast  that  he  was — 
brute  beast  to  have  hurt  her  so !  That  piteous  sob- 
bing was  more  than  he  could  bear. 

Suddenly  he  turned  back  to  her,  came  and  stood 
beside  her.  "  Puck— Puck,  child  !"  he  said. 

His  voice  was  soft  and  very  urgent.  He  touched 
the  bent,  dark  head  with  a  hesitating  caress. 

She  started  away  from  him  with  a  gasp  of  dismay ; 
but  he  checked  her. 

"No,  don't!"  he  said.  "It's  all  right,  dear.  I'm 
not  such  a  brute  as  I  seem.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
me!'\ 

There  was  more  of  pleading  in  his  voice  than  he 
knew.  She  raised  her  head  suddenly,  and  looked  at 
him  as  if  puzzled. 

He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and  dabbed  her 
wet  cheeks  with  clumsy  tenderness.  "  It's  all  right/' 
he  said  again.  "  Don't  cry !  I  hate  to  see  you 
cry." 

She  gazed  at  him,  still  doubtful  still  sobbing  a 
little.  "Oh,  Billikins!"  she  said,  tremulously,  "why 
did  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "  I  was  mad.  It  was 
your  own  fault,  in  a  way.  You  don't  seem  to  realize 
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that  I'm  as  human  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  1 
don't  defend  myself.  1  was  an  infernal  brute  to  let 
myself  go  like  that." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  weren't,  Billikins !"  Quite  unex- 
pectedly she  answered  him.  "  You  couldn't  help  it 
Men  are  like  that.  And  I'm  glad  you're  human. 
But— but " — she  faltered  a  littleT-"  I  want  to  feel  that 
you're  safe,  too.  I've  always  felt — ever  since  I  jumped 
into  your  arms  that  night — that  you — that  you  were 
on  the  right  side  of  the  safety-curtain.  You  are,  aren't 
you  ?  -Oh,  please  say  you  are  !  But  I  know  you  are." 
She  held  out  her  hands  to  him  with  a  quivering  ges- 
ture of  confidence.  "If  you'll  forgive  me  for — for 
fooling  you,"  she  said,  "  I'll  forgive  you — for  being 
fooled.  That's  a  fair  offer,  isn't  it?  Don't  let's 
think  any  more  about  it !"  Her  rainbow  smile  trans- 
form-, d  her  face,  but  her  eyes  sought  his  anxiously. 

He  took  the  hands,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  draw 
her  nearer.  "  Puck  !"  he  said. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  whispered,  trembling. 

"  Don't !"  he  said.  "  I  won't  hurt  you.  I  wouldn't 
hurt  a  hair  of  your  head.  But,  child,  wouldn't  it  be 
safer — easier  for  both  of  us — if — if  we  lived  together, 
instead  of  apart  ?" 

He  spoke  almost  under  his  breath.  There  was  no 
hint  of  mastery  about  him  at  that  moment,  only  a 
gentleness  that  pleaded  with  her  as  with  a  frightened 
child. 

And  Puck  went  nearer  to  him  on  the  instant,  as  it 
were  instinctively,  almost  involuntarily.  "  P'r'aps 
some  day,  Billikins  !"  she  said,  with  a  little,  quivering 
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laugh.  "But  not  yet — not  if  I've  got  to  go  to  the 
Hills  away  from  you." 

"  When  I  follow  you  to  the  Hills,  then,"  he  said. 

She  freed  one  hand  and,  reaching  up,  lightly  stroked 
his  cheek.  "  P'r'aps,  Billikins!"  she  said  again. 
"  But — you'll  have  to  be  awfully  patient  with  me, 

because — because "  She  paused,  agitatedly  ;  then 

went  yet  a  little  nearer  to  him.  "  You  will  be  kind  to 
me,  won't  you  ?"  she  pleaded. 

He  put  his  arm  abo\;t  her.  "Always,  dear,"  he 
said. 

She  raised  her  face.  She  was  still  trembling,  but 
her  action  was  one  of  resolute  confidence.  "Then 
let's  be  friends,  Billikins!"  she  said. 

It  was  a  tacit  invitation.  He  bent  and  gravely 
kissed  her. 

Her  lips  returned  his  kiss  shyly,  quiveringly. 
"  You're  the  nicest  man  I  ever  met,  Billikins,"  she  said. 
"Good-night!" 

She  slipped  from  his  encircling  arm  and  was  gone. 

The  man  stood  motionless  where  she  had  left  him, 
wondering  at  himself,  at  her,  at  the  whole  rocking 
universe.  She  had  kindled  the  Magic  Fire  in  him 
indeed  !  His  whole  being  was  aglow.  And  yet — 
and  yet — she  had  had  her  way  with  him.  He  had  let 
her  go. 

Wherefore?  Wherefore?  The  hot  blood  dinned 
in  his  ears.  His  hands  clenched.  And  from  very 
deep  within  him  the  answer  came.  Because  he  loved 
her. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  WOMAN 

SUMMER  in  the  Plains !     Pitiless,  burning  summer ! 

All  day  a  .blinding  blaze  of  sun  beat  upon  the 
wooden  roof,  forced  a  way  through  the  shaded  win- 
dows, lay  like  a  blasting  spell  upon  the  parched  com- 
pound. The  cluster-roses  had  shrivelled  and  died 
long  since.  Their  brown  leaves  still  clung  to  the 
veranda  and  rattled  desolately  with  a  dry,  scaly  sound 
in  the  burning  wind  of  dawn. 

The  green  parakeets  had  ceased  to  look  for  sweets 
on  the  veranda.  Nothing  dainty  ever  made  its 
appearance  there.  The  Englishman  who  came  and 
went  with  such  grim  endurance  offered  them  no  temp- 
tations. 

Sometimes  he  spent  the  night  on  a  charpoy  on  the 
veranda,  lying  motionless  though  often  sleepless, 
through  the  breathless,  dragging  hours.  There  had 
been  sickness  among  the  officers  and  Merryon,  who 
was  never  sick,  was  doing  the  work  of  three  men.  He 
did  it  doggedly,  with  the  stubborn  determination 
characteristic  of  him;  not  cheerfully — no  one  ever 
accused  Merryon  of  being  cheerful — but  efficiently 
and  uncomplainingly.  Other  men  cursed  the  heat, 
but  he  never  took  the  trouble.  He  needed  all  his 
energies  for  what  he  had  to  do. 

His  own  chance  of  leave  had  become  very  remote. 
There  was  so  much  sick  leave  that  he  could  not  be 
spared.  Over  that,  also,  he  made  no  complaint.  It 
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was  useless  to  grumble  at  the  inevitable.  There  was 
not  a  man  in  the  mess  who  could  not  be  spared  more 
easily  than  he. 

For  he  was  indomitable,  unfailing,  always  fulfilling 
his  duties  with  machine-like  regularity,  stern,  impene- 
trable, hard  as  granite. 

As  to  what  lay  behind  that  hardness,  no  one  ever 
troubled  to  enquire.  They  took  him  for  granted, 
much  as  if  he  had  been  a  well-oiled  engine  guaranteed 
to  surmount  all  obstacles.  How  he  did  it  was 
nobody's  business  but  his  own.  If  he  suffered  in  that 
appalling  heat  as  other  men  suffered,  no  one  knew 
of  it.  If  he  grew  a  little  grimmer  and  a  little  gaunter, 
no  one  noticed.  Everyone  knew  that  whatever  hap- 
pened to  others,  he  at  least  would  hold  on.  Every- 
one described  him  as  "  hard  as  nails." 

Each  day  seemed  more  intolerable  than  the  last, 
each  night  a  perceptible  narrowing  of  the  fiery  circle 
in  which  they  lived.  They  seemed  to  be  drawing 
towards  a  culminating  horror  that  grew  hourly  more 
palpable,  more  monstrously  menacing — a  horror  that 
drained  their  strength  even  from  afar. 

''  It's  going  to  kill  us  this  time,"  declared  little 
Robey,  the  youngest  subaltern,  to  whom  the  nights 
were  a  torment  unspeakable.     He  had  been  within  an 
ace  of  heat  apoplexy  more  than  once,  and  his  nerves* 
were  stretched  almost  to  breaking-point. 

But  Merryon  went  doggedly  on,  hewing  his  unswerv- 
ing way  through  all.  The  monsoon  was  drawing  near, 
and  the  whole  tortured  earth  seemed  to  be  waiting 
in  dumb  expectation. 

4 
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Night  after  night  a  glassy  moon  came  up,  shining, 
immense  and  awful,  through  a  thick  hnze  of  heat 
Night  after  night  Merryon  lay  on  his  veranda, 
smoking  his  pipe  in  stark  endurance  while  the  dread- 
ful hofirs  crept  by.  Sometimes  he  held  a  letter  from 
his  wife  hard  clenched  in  one  powerful  hand.  She 
wrote  to  him  frequently — short,  airy  epistles,  wholly 
inconsequent,  often  provocatively  meagre. 

"  There  is  a  Captain  Silvester  here/'  she  wrote  once ; 
''  such  a  bounder.  But  he  is  literally  the  only  man 
who  can  dance  in  the  station.  So  what  would  you? 
Poor  Mrs.  Paget  is  so  shocked  !" 

Feathery  hints  of  this  description  were  by  no  means 
unusual,  but  though  Merryon  sometimes  frowned  over 
them,  they  did  not  make  him  uneasy.  His  will-o'-the- 
wisp  might  beckon,  but  she  would  never  allow  herself 
to  be  caught.  She  never  spoke  of  love  in  her  letters, 
always  ending  demurely,  "Yours  sincerely,  Puck." 
But  now  and  then  there  was  a  small  cross  scratched 
impulsively  underneath  the  name,  and  the  letters  thai 
bore  this  token  accompanied  Merryon  through 
inferno  whithersoever  he  went. 

There  came  at  last  a  night  of  terrible  heat,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world  itself  must  burst  into  flames 
A  heavy  storm  rolled  up,  roared  overhead  for  a  space 
like  a  caged  monster,  and  sullenly  rolled  ith- 

out  a  single  drop  of  rain  to  ease  the  awful  tensioi 
waiting  that,  possessed  all  things. 

Merryon  left  the  mess  early,  tramping  back  over  the 
dusty  road,  convinced  that  the  downpour  for  which 
they  all  yearned  was  at  hand.  There  was  no  moon- 
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light,  that  night,  only  a  hot  blackness,  illumined  now 
and  then  by  a  brilliant  dart  of  lightning  that  shocked 
the  senses  and  left  behind  a  void  indescribable,  a 
darkness  that  could  be  felt.  There  was  something 
savage  in  the  atmosphere,  something  primitive  and 
passionate  that  seemed  to  force  itself  upon  him  ever, 
against  his  will.  His  pulses  were  strung  to  a  tropical 
intensity  that  made  him  aware  of  the  man's  blood  in 
him,  racing  at  fever  heat  through  veins  that  felt 
swollen  to  bursting. 

He  entered  his  bungalow  and  flung  off  his  clothes, 
took  a  plunge  in  a  bath  of  tepid  water,  from  which  he. 
emerged  with  a  pricking  sensation  all  over  him  that 
made  the  lightest  touch  a  torture,  and  finally,  keyed 
up  to  a  pitch  of  sensitiveness  that  excited  his  own 
contempt,  he  pulled  on  some  pyjamas  and  went  out 
to  his  charpoy  on  the  veranda. 

He  dismissed  the  punkah  coolie,  feeling  his  pres 
ence  to  be  intolerable,  and  threw  himself  down  with 
his  coat  flung  open.  The  oppression  of  the  atmo 
sphere  was  as  though  a  red-hot  lid  were  being  forced 
down  upon  the  tortured  earth.  The  blackness  beyond 
the  veranda  was  like  a  solid  wall.  Sleep  was  out  o:: 
the  question.  He  could  not  smoke.  It  was  an  effor! 
even  to  breathe.  He  could  only  lie  in  torment  and 
wait — and  wait. 

The  flashes  of  lightning  had  become  less  frequent, 
A  kind  of  waking  dream  began  to  move  in  his  brain. 
A  figure  gradually  grew  upon  that  screen  of  dark- 
ness— an  elf-like  thing,  intangible,  transparent,  a 
quivering,  shadowy  image,  remote  as  the  dawn. 
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Wide-eyed,  he  watched  the  vision,  his  pulses  beat- 
ing with  a  mad  longing  so  fierce  as  to  be  utterly 
beyond  his  own  control.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
drunk  strong  wine  and  hud  somehow  slipped  the  leash 
of  ordinary  convention.  The  savagery  of  the  night, 
the  tropical  intensity  of  it,  had  got  into  him.  Half- 
naked,  wholly  primitive,  he  lay  and  waited — and 
waited. 

For  awhile  the  vision  hung  before  him,  tantalizing 
him,  maddening  him,  eluding  him.  Then  came  a 
flash  of  lightning,  and  it  was  gone. 

He  started  up  on  the  charpoy,  every  nerve  tense  as 
stretched  wire. 

"  Come  back  !"  he  cried,  hoarsely.     "  Come  back  !" 

Again  the  lightning  streaked  the  darkness.  There 
came  a  burst  of  thunder,  and  suddenly,  through  it 
and  above  it,  he  heard  the  far-distant  roar  of  rain. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet.  It  \vas  coming. 

The  seconds  throbbed  away.  Something  was  mov- 
ing in  the  compound — a  subtle,  awful  Something.  The 
trees  and  bushes  quivered  before  it,  the  cluster-roses 
rattled  their  dead  leaves  wildly.  But  the  man  stood 
motionless  in  the  light  that  fell  across  the  veranda 
from  the  open  window  of  his  room,  watching  with 
eyes  that  shone  with  a  fierce  and  glaring  intensity  for 
the  return  of  his  vision. 

The  fevered  blood  was  hammering  at  his  temples. 
For  the  moment  he  was  scarcely  sane.  The  fearful 
strain  of  the  past  few  weeks  that  had  overwhelmed 
less  hardy  men  had  wrought  upon  him  in  a  fashion 
more  subtle  but  none  the  less  compelling.  They 
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been  stricken  down,  whereas  he  had  been  strung  to  a 
pitch  where  bodily  suffering  had  almost  ceased  to 
count.  He  had  grown  used  to  the  torment,  and  now 
in  this  supreme  moment  it  tore  from  him  his  civiliza- 
tion, but  his  physical  strength  remained  untouched. 
He  stood  alert  and  ready,  like  a  beast  in  a  cage,  wait- 
ing for  whatever  the  gods  might  deign  to  throw  him. 

The  tumult  beyond  that  wall  of  blackness  grew. 
It  became  a  swirling  uproar.  The  rose-vines  were 
whipped  from  the  veranda  and  flung  writhing  in  all 
directions.  The  trees  in  the  compound  strove  like 
terrified  creatures  in  the  grip  of  a  giant.  The  heat  of 
the  blast  was  like  tongues  of  flame  blown  from  an 
immense  furnace.  Merryon's  whole  body  seemed  to 
be  wrapped  in  fire.  With  a  fierce  movement  he 
stripped  the  coat  from  him  and  flung  it  into  the  room 
behind  him.  He  was  alone,  save  for  the  devils  that 
raged  in  that  pandemonium.  What  did  it  matter  how 
he  met  them  ? 

And  then,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  stupendous 
weight  dropped  from  heaven,  came  rayi,  rain  in  tor- 
rents and  billows,  rain  solid  as  the  volume  of  Niagara, 
a  crushing,  mighty  force. 

The  tempest  shrieked  through  the  compound.  The 
lightning  glimmered,  leapt,  became  continuous.  The 
night  was  an  inferno  of  thunder  and  violence. 

And  suddenly  out  of  the  inferno,  out  of  the  awful 
strife  of  elements,  out  of  that  frightful  rainfall,  there 
came — a  woman  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI 

LOVERS 

SHE  came  haltingly,  clinging  with  both  hands  to  tru 
rail  of  the  veranda,  her  white  face  staring  upwards  ir 
terror  and  instinctive  appeal.     She  was  like  an  insect 
dragging  itself  away  from  destruction,  with  drenr 
and  battered  wings. 

He  saw  her  coming  and  stiffened.  It  was  his  vision 
returned  to  him,  but  till  she  came  within  reach  of  him 
he  was  afraid  to  move.  He  stood  upright  against  the 
wall,  every  mad  instinct  of  his  blood  fiercely  awakf 
and  clamouring. 

The  noise  and  wind  increased.  It  swirled  along 
the  veranda.  She  seemed  afraid  to  quit  her  hold  of 
the  balustrade  Jest  she  should  be  swept  away.  But 
still  she  drew  nearer  to  the  lighted  window,  and  at 
last,  with  desperate  resolution,  she  tore  herself  free 
and  sprang  for  shelter. 

In  that  instant  the  man  also  sprang.  He  caught 
her  in  arms  that  almost  expected  to  clasp  emptiness, 
arms  that  crushed  in  a  savage  ecstasy  of  possession  at 
the  actual  contact  with  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood. 
In  the  same  moment  the  lamp  in  the  room  behind  him 
flared  up  ai.'d  went  out. 

There  arc  so  a  lightened  crying  from  his  breast. 

For  a  few  moment   she  t ought  like  a  mad  thing  for 

iom.  He  felt  her  'ceth  set  in  his  arm,  and  laughed 

aloud.      Then   very   suddenly   her  struggles  censed. 

He  became  aware  of  a  change  in  her.     She  gave  her 
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whole  weight  into  his  arms,  and  lay  palpitating 
against  his  heart. 

By  the  awful  glare  of  the  lightning  he  found  her 
face  uplifted  to  his.  She  was  laughing,  too,  but  in 
her  eyes  was  such  a  passion  of  love  as  he  had  never 
looked  upon  before.  In  that  moment  he  knew  that 
she  was  his — wholly,  completely,  irrevocably  his. 
And,  stooping,  he  kissed  the  upturned  lips  with  the 
tierce  exultation  of  the  conqueror.- 

Her  arms  slipped  round  his  neck.  She  abandoned 
herself  wholly  to  him.  She  gave  him  worship  for 
worship,  passion  for  passion.  .  .  . 

Later,  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  was  drenched 
from  head  to  foot.  He  drew  her  into  his  room  and 
shut  the  window  against  the  driving  blast.  She  clung 
to  him  still. 

"Isn't  it  dreadful?"  she  said,  shuddering.  "It's 
just  as  if  Something  Big  is  trying  to  get  between  us." 

He  closed  the  shutter  also,  and  groped  for  matches. 
She  accompanied  him  on  his  search,  for  she  would  not 
lose  touch  with  him  for  a  moment 

The  lamp  flared  on  her  white,  childish  face,  show- 
ing him  wild  joy  and  horror  strangely  mingled.  Her 
great  eyes  laughed  up  at  him. 

"Billikins,  darling!  You  aren't  very  decent,  are 
you  ?  I'm  not  decent  either,  Biilikins.  I'd  like  to 
take  off  all  my  clothes  and  dance  on  my  head." 

He  laughed  grimly.  "You  will  certainly  have  to 
up'lress — the  sooner  the  better." 

She  spread  out  her  hands.-  "  But  I've  nothing-  to 
w??:\  Rillikins,  nothing  but  what  I've  got  on.  I  didn't 
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know  it  was  going  to  rain  so.  You'll  have  to  lend  me 
a  suit  of  pyjamas,  dear,  while  I  get  my  things  dried. 
You  see" — she  halted  a  little — "I  came  away  in 
rather  a  hurry.  I — was  bored." 

Merryon,  oddly  sobered  by  her  uttac  dependence 
upon  him,  turned  aside  and  foraged  for  brandy.  She 
came  close  to  him  while  he  poured  it  out. 

"  It  isn't  for  me,  is  it  ?  I  couldn't  drink  it,  darling. 
I  shouldn't  know  what  was  happening  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  if  I  did." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  do  or  not,"  he  said. 
"  I  shall  be  here  to  look  after  you." 

She  laughed  at  that,  a  little  quivering  laugh  of 
sheer  content.  Her  cheek  was  against  his  shoulder. 
"  Live  for  ever,  O  king  !"  she  said,  and  softly  kissed  it. 
Then  she  caught  sight  of  something  on  the  arm 
!)dow.  "Oh,  darling,  did  I  do  that?"  she  cried,  in 
distress. 

He  put  the  arm  about  her.  "  It  doesn't  matter.  I 
don't  feel  it,"  he  said.  "  I've  got  you." 

She  lifted  her  lips  to  his  again.  "  Billikins,  darling, 
I  didn't  know  it  was  you — at  first,  not  till  I  heard 
you  laugh.  I'd  rather  die  than  hurt  you.  You  know 
it,  don't  you?" 

"  Of  course  I  know  it,"  he  "feaid. 
He  caught  her  to  him  passionately  for  a  moment, 
then  slowly  relaxed  his  hold.      "  Drink  this,  like  a 
good  child,"  he  said,  "  and  then  you  must  get  to  bed. 
You  are  wet  to  the  skin." 

"  I  know  I  am,"  she  said,  "  but  I  don't  mind." 
"I  mind  for  you,"  he  said. 
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She  laughed  up  at  him,  her  eyes  like  stars.  "  I  was 
lucky  to  get  in  when  I  did,"  she  said.  "Wasn't  the 
heat  dreadful — and  the  lightning  ?  I  ran  all  the  way 
from  the  station.  I  was  just  terrified  at  it  all.  But  I 
kept  thinking  of  you,  dear — of  you,  and  how — and 
how  you'd  kissed  me  that  night  when  I  was  such  a 
little  idiot  as  to  cry.  Must  I  really  drink  it,  Billikins  ? 
Ah,  well,  just  to  please  you — anything  to  please  you. 
But  you  must  have  one  little  sip  first.  Yes,  darling, 
just  one.  That's  to  please  your  silly  little  wife,  who 
wants  to  share  everything  with  you  now.  There's  my 
own  boy  !  Now  I'll  drink  every  drop — every  drop." 
She  began  to  drink,  standing  in  the  circle  of  his 

arm;  then  looked  up  at  him  with  a  quick  grimace. 

"  It's  powerful  strong,  dear.     You'll  have  to  put  me  to 

bed  double  quick  after  this,  or  I  shall  be  standing  on 

my  head  in  earnest." 

He   laughed    a   little.      She   leaned    back   against 

him. 

"  Yes,  I  know,  darling.     You're  a  man  that  likes  to 

manage,  aren't  you  ?     Well,  you  can  manage  me  and 

all  that  is  mine  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life.     I'm 

never  going  to  leave  you  again,  Billikins.      That's 

understood,  is  it?" 

His  face  sobered.     "  What  possessed  you  to  come 

back-  to  this  damnable  place  ?"  he  said. 

She  laughed  against  his  shoulder.   "  Now,  Billikins, 

don't  you  start  asking  silly  questions  !     I'll  tell  you  as 

much  as  it's  good  for  you  to  know  all  in  good  time. 

I  came  mainly  because  I  wanted  to.     And  that's  the 

reason  why  I'm  going  to  stay.     See?" 
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She  reached  up  an  audacious  finder  and  smoothed 
the  faint  frown  from  his  forehead  with  her  sunny, 
provocative  smile. 

"It'll  have  to  be  a  joint  management,"  she  said. 
"There  are  so  many  things  you  mrstn't  do.  Now, 
darling,  I've  finished  the  brandy  to  please  you.  So 
suppose  you  look  out  your  prettiest  suit  of  pyjamas, 
and  I'll  try  and  get  into  them."  She  broke  into  a 
giddy  little  laugh.  "What  would  Mrs.  Paget  sciv? 
Can't  you  see  her  face!  I  can  I" 

She  stopped  suddenly,  struck  dumb  by  a  terrible 
blast  of  wind  that  shook  the  bungalow  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

"Just  hark  to  the  wind  and  the  rain,  Billikins !" 
she  whispered,  as  it  swirled  on.  "  Did  vou  ever  hear 
anything  so  awful  ?  It's  as  if— as  if  God  were  very 
furious— about  something.  Do  you  think  He  is,  dear? 
Do  you?"  She  pressed  close  to  him  with  white, 
pleading  face  upraised.  "Do  you  believe  in  God, 
Billikins?  Honestly  now !" 

The  man  hesitated,  holding  her  fast  in  his  arms, 
seeing  only  the  quivering,  childish  mouth  and  beseech- 
ing eyes. 

"  You  don't,  do  you  ?"  she  said.  "  I  don't  myself, 
Billikins.  I  think  He's  just  a  myth.  Or  anyhow—if 
He's  there  at  all— He  doesn't  bother  about  the  people 
who  were  born  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  safety-cur- 
tain. There,  darling!  Kiss  me  once  more I  love 

your  kisses— I  love  them  !  And  now  go  !  Yes— yes, 
you  must  go — just  while  I  make  myself  respectable.' 
Yes,  but  you  can  leave  the  door  ajar,  dear  heart !  I 
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want  to  feel  you  dose  at.  hand.  I  am  yours — till  I 
die — king  and  master!" 

Her  eyes  were  brimming  with  tears ;  he  thought  her 
overwrought  and  weary,  and  passed  them  by  in 
silence. 

And  so  through  that  night  of  wonder,  of  violence 
and  of  storm,  she  lay  against  his  heart,  her  arms 
wound  about  his  neck  with  a  closeness  which  even 
sleep  could  not  relax. 

Out  of  the  storm  she  had  come  to  him,  like  a  driven 
bird  seeking  refuge;  and  through  the  fury  of  the 
storm  he  held  her,  compassing  her  with  the. fire  of  his 
passion. 

"  I  am  safe  now,"  she  murmured  once,  when  he 
thought  her  sleeping.  "  I  am  quite — quite  safe." 

And  he,  fancying  the  raging  of  the  storm  had  dis- 
turbed her,  made  hushing  answer,  "  Quite  safe,  wife  of 
my  heart." 

She  trembled  A  little,  and  nestled  closer  to  his 
breast. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  HONEYMOON 

"  You  can't  mean  to  let  your  wife  stay  here !"  ejacu- 
lated the  colonel,  sharply.  "  You  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing so  mad  !" 

Merryon's  hard  mouth  took  a  sterner  downward 
curve.     "  My  wife  refuses  to  leave  me,  sir,"  he  said. 
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"Good  heavens  above,  Merryon!"  The  colonel's 
voice  held  a  species  of  irritated  derision.  "  Do  you 
tell  me  you  can't  manage — a — a  piece  of  thistle-down 
like  that  ?" 

Merryon  was  silent,  grimly,  implacably  silent. 
Plainly  he  had  no  intention  of  making  such  an  admis- 
sion. 

"It's  madness — criminal  madness!"  Colonel 
Davenant  looked  at  him  aggressively,  obviously 
longing  to  pierce  that  stubborn  calm  with  which 
Merryon  had  so  kmg  withstood  the  world. 

But  Merryon  remained  unmoved,  though  deep  in 
•his  private  soul  he  knew  that  the  colonel  was  right, 
knew  that  he  had  decided  upon  a  course  of  action 
that  involved  a  risk  which  he  dreaded  to  contemplate. 
"Oh,  look  here,  Merryon!"  The  colonel  lost  his 
'  temper  after  his  own  precipitate  fashion.  "  Don't  be 
such  a  confounded  fool !  Take  a  fortnight's  leave — 
I  can't  spare  you  longer — and  go  back  to  the  Hills 
with  her !  Make  her  settle  down  with  my  wife  at 
Shamkura  !  Tell  her  you'll  beat  her  if  she  doesn't ! " 
Merryon's  grim  face  softened  a  little.  "  Thank  you 
very  much,  sir !  But  you  can't  spare  me  even  for  so 
long.  Moreover,  that  form  of  punishment  wouldn't 
scare  her.  So,  you  see,  it  would  come  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  She  is  determined  to  face  what  I 
face  for  the  present." 

"And  you're  determined  to  let  her!"  growled  the 
colonel. 

Merryon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You'll  probably  lose  her,"  the  colonel  persisted, 
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gnawing  fiercely  at  his  moustache.  "Have  you  con- 
sidered that  ?" 

"  I've  considered  everything,"  Merryon  said,  rather 
heavily.  "  But  she  came  to  me — through  that  inferno. 
I  can't  send  her  away  again.  She  wouldn't  go." 

Colonel  Davenant  swore  under  his  breath.  "  Let 
me  talk  to  her !"  he  said,  after  a  moment. 

The  ghost  of  a  smile  touched  Merryon's  face.  "  It's 
no  good,  sir.  You  can  talk.  You  won't  make  any 
impression." 

"  But  it's  practically  a  matter  «f  life  and  death, 
man!"  insisted  the  colonel.  "You  can't  afford  any 
silly  sentiment  in  an  affair  like  this."  « 

"  I  am  not  sentimental,"  Merryon  said,  and  his  lips 
twitched  a  little  with  the  words.  "  But  all  the  same, 
since  she  has  set  her  heart  on  staying,  she  shall  stay. 
I  have  promised  that  she  shall." 

"  You  are  mad,"  the  colonel  declared.  "  Just  think 
a  minute!  Think  what  your  feelings  will  be  if  she 
dies!" 

"  I  have  thought,  sir."  The  dogged  note  was  in 
Merryon's  voice  again.  His  face  was  a  mask  of  im- 
penetrability. "  If  she  dies,  I  shall  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  made  her  happy 
first." 

It  was  his  last  word  on  the  subject.  He  departed, 
leaving  the  colonel  fuming. 

That  evening  the  latter  called  upon  Mrs.  Merryon. 
He  found  her  sitting  on  her  husband's  knee  smoking 
a  Turkish  cigarette,  and  though  she  abandoned  this 
unconventional  attitude  to  receive  her  visitor,  he  had 
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a  distinct  impression  that  the  two  were  in  simile  . 
munion  throughout  his  stay. 

"  It's  so  very  nice  of  you  to  take  the  trouble,"  she 
said,  in  her  charming  way,  when  he  had  made  his 
most  urgent  representations.  "But  really  it's  much 
better  for  me  to  be  with  my  husband  here.  I  stayed 
at  Shamkura  just  as  long  as  I  could  possibly  bear  it, 
and  then  I  just  had  to  come  back  here  I  don't  think 
I  shall  get  ill — really.  And  if  I  do  ''-she  made  a 
little  foreign  gesture  of  the  hands — "  I'll  nurse  myself." 

As  Merryon  had  foretold,  it  was  useless  to  argue 
with  her.  She  dismissed  all  argument  with  airy 
unreason.  But  yet  the  colonel  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  be  angry  with  her.  He  was  very  angry 
vvith  Merryon,  so  angry  that  for  a  whole  fortnight  he 
scarcely  spoke  to  him. 

But  when  the  end  of  the  fortnight  came,  and  with 
it  the  first  break  in  the  rains,  little  Mrs.  Merryon 
went  smiling  forth  and  retunied  his  call. 

"Are  you  still  being  cross  with  Billikins  ?"  she 
asked  him,  while  her  hand  lay  engagingly  in  his. 
"Because  it's  really  not  his  fault,  you  know.  If  he 
sent  me  to  Kamschatka,  I  should  still  come  back.' 

"  You  wouldn't  if  you  belonged  to  me,"  said  Colonel 
Davenant,  with  a  grudging  smile. 

She  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  "  Perhaps  I 
shouldn't — not  unless  I  loved  you  as  dearly  as  I  love 
Billikins.  But  I  think  you  needn't  be  cross  about  it. 
I'm  quite  well.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  you  can  look 
at  my  tongue." 

She  shot  it  out  impudent,     -nil  laughing.     And 
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the    colonel    suddenly    and    paternally    patted    her 
cheek. 

"  You're  a  very  naughty  girl,"  her  said.  "  But  1 
suppose  we  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  you.  Only, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go  and  get  ill  on  the  quiet ! 
If  you  begin  to  feel  queer,  send  for  the  doctor  at  the 
outset!" 

He  abandoned  his  attitude  of  disapproval  towards 
Merry  on  after  that  interview,  realizing  possibly  its 
injustice.  He  even  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  that 
Mrs.  Merryon  was  an  engaging  chit,  with  a  will  of  her 
own  that  threatened  to  rule  them  all !  Mrs.  Daveriant 
pursed  her  lips  somewhat  over  the  assertion,  and 
remarked  that  Major  Merryon's  wife  was  plainly  more 
at  home  with  men  than  women.  Captain  Silvester 
was  so  openly  out  of  temper  over  her  absence  that  it 
was  evident  she  had  been  "  leading  him  on  with  utter 
heartlessness,"  and  now,  it  seemed,  she  meant  to  have 
the  whole  mess  at  her  beck  and  call. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Puck  saw  much  more  of  the 
mess  than  she  desired.  It  became  the  fashion  among 
the  younger  officers  to  drop  into  the  Merryons'  bunga- 
low at  the  end  of  the  evening.  Amusements  were 
scarce,  and  Pr.ck  was  a  vigorous  antidote  to  boredom. 
She  always  sparkled  in  society,  and  she  was  too  sweet- 
natured  to  snub  "  the  boys,"  as  she  called  them.  The 
smile  of  welcome  was  ever  ready  on  her  little,  thin 
white  face,  the  quick  jest  on  her  nimble  tongue. 

"  We  mustn't  be  piggy  just  because  we  are  happy," 
she  said  to  her  husband  once.  "  How  are  they  to 
know  we  are  having  our  honeymoon  ?"  And  then 
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she  nestled  close  to  him,  whispering,  "  It's  quite  the 
best  honeymoon  any  woman  ever  had." 

To  which  he  could  make  but  the  one  reply,  pressing 
her  to  his  heart  and  kissing  the  red  lips  that  mocked 
so  merrily  when  the  world  was  looking  on. 

She  had  become  the  hub  of  his  existence,  and  day 
by  day  he  watched  her  anxiously,  grasping  his 
happiness  with  a  feeling  that  it  was  too  great  to 
last. 

The  rains  set  in  in  earnest,  and  the  reek  of  the 
Plains  rose  like  an  evil  miasma  to  the  turbid  heavens. 
The  atmosphere  was  as  the  interior  of  a  steaming 
cauldron.  Great  toadstools  spread  like  a  loathsome 
disease  over  the  compound.  Fever  was  rife  in  the 
camp.  Mosquitoes  buzzed  incessantly  'everywhere, 
and  rats  began  to  take  refuge  in  the  bungalow.  Puck 
was  privately  terrified  at  rats,  but  she  smothered  her 
terror  in  her  husband's  presence  and  maintained  a 
smiling  front.  They  laid  down  poison  for  the  rats, 
who  died  horribly  in  inaccessible  places,  making  her 
wonder  if  they  were  not  almost  preferable  alive.  And 
then  one  night  she  discovered  a  small  snake  coiled  in 
a  corner  of  her  bedroom. 

She  fled  to  Merryon  in  horror,  and  he  and  the 
khitmutgar  slew  the  creature.  But  Puck's  nerves  were 
on  edge  from  that  day  forward.  She  went  through 
agonies  of  cold  fear  whenever  she  was  left  alone,  and 
she  feverishly  encouraged  the  subalterns  to  visit  her 
during  her  husband's  absence  on  duty. 

He  raised  no  objection  till  he  one  day  returned 
unexpectedly  to  find  her  dancing  a  hornpipe  for  the 
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benefit  of  a  small,  admiring  crowd  to  whom  she  had 
been  administering  tea. 

She  sprang  like  a  child  to  meet  him  at  his  entrance, 
declaring  the  entertainment  at  an  end ;  and  the  crowd 
soon  melted  away. 

Then,  somewhat  grimly,  Merryon  took  his  wife  to 
task. 

She  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  with  her  arms  round 
hisTieck,  swinging  one  leg  while  she  listened.  She 
was  very  docile,  punctuating  his  remarks  with  soft 
kisses  dropped  inconsequently  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
When  he  ended,  she  slipped  cosily  down  upon  his 
knee  and  promised  to  be  good. 

It  was  not  a  very  serious  promise,  and  it  was  plainly 
proffered  in  a  spirit  of  propitiation.  Merryon  pur- 
sued the  matter  no  further,  but  he  was  vaguely  dis- 
satisfied. He  had  a  feeling  that  she  regarded  his 
objections  as  the  outcome  of  eccentric  prudishness,  or 
at  the  best  an  unreasonable  fit  of  jealousy.  She 
smoothed  him  down  as  though  he  had  been  a  spoilt 
child,  her  own  attitude  supremely  unabashed ;  and 
though  he  could  not  be  angry  with  her,  an  uneasy 
sense  of  doubt  pressed  upon  him.  Utterly  his  own  as 
he  knew  her  to  be,  yet  dimly,  intangibly,  he  began  to 
wonder  what  her  outlook  on  life  could  be,  how  she 
regarded  the  tie  that  bound  them.  It  was  impossible 
to  reason  seriously  with  her.  She  floated  out  of  his 
reach  at  the  first  touch. 

So  that  curious  honeymoon  of  theirs  continued,  love 
and  passion  ciudely  mingled,  union  without  know- 
ledge, flaming  worship  and  blind  possession. 

5 
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"  You  are  happy  ?"  Merry  on  asked  her  once. 
To  which  she  made  ardent  answer, ''  Always  r 
in  your  arms,  O  king." 

And  Merryon  was  happy  also,  though,  looking  back 
later,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  snatched  his  happines 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  pit,  and  that  even  at  the  time; 
be  must  have  been  half-aware  of  it. 

When,  a  month  after  her  coming,  the  scourge  of  thr 
Plains  caught  her,  as  was  inevitable,  he  felt  as  it 
new-found  kingdom  had  begun  already  to  depart  frorii 
him. 

For  a  few  days  Puck  was  seriously  ill  with  malaria 
She    came    through    it    with    marvellous    resolution 
nursed  by  Merry 011  and  his  bearer,  the  general  fa» 
totuin  of  the  establishment. 

But  it  left  her  painfully  weak  and  thin,  and  the 
rolonel  became  again  furiously  insistent  that  she 
.should  leave  the  Plains  till  the  rains  were  over. 

Merryon,  curiously  enough,  did  not  insist.  Only 
one  evening  he  took  the  little  wasted  body  into  hit 
arms  and  begged  her  actually  begged  her — to  con- 
sent to  go. 

"I  shall  be  with  you  for  the  first  fortnight,"  he 
said.      "It  won't  be  more  than  a  six-weeks'  separa 
tion." 

"Six  weeks !"  she  protested,  piteously. 

*'  Perhaps  less,"  he  said.  "  I  may  be  able  to  come 
to  you  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  middle.  Say  you  will 
ojo — and  stay,  sweetheart !  Set  my  mind  at  rest !" 

'*  But,  darling,  you  may  be  ill.  A  thousand  things 
may  happen.  And  I  couldn't  go  back  to 
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I  couldn't !"  said  Puck,  almost  crying,  clinging  fast 
around  his  neck. 

"  But  why  not  ?"  he  questioned,  gently.  "  Weren't 
they  kind  to  you  there  ?  Weren't  you  happy  ?" 

She  clung  faster.  "  Happy,  Billikins  !  With  thai 
hateful  Captain  Silvester  lying  in  wait  to — to  make 
love  to  me !  I  didn't  tell  you  before.  But  that—  thai 
was  why  I  left." 

He  frowned  above  her  head.  "  You  ought  to  have 
told  me  before,  Puck." 

She  trembled  in  his  arms.  "  It  didn't  seem  to 
matter  when  once  I'd  got  away ;  and  I  knew  it  would 
only  make  you  cross." 

"How  did  he  make  love  to  you?"  demanded 
Merryon. 

He  tried  to  see  her  face,  but  she  hid  it  resolutely 
against  him.  "  Don't,  Billikins  !  It  doesn't  matter 
now." 

"  It  does  matter,"  he  said,  sternly. 

Puck  was  silent. 

Merryon  continued  inexorably.  "  I  suppose  it  was 
your  own  fault.  You  led  him  on." 

She  gave  a  little  nervous  laugh  against  his  breast, 
"  I  never  meant  to,  Billikins.  I — I  don't  much  like 
men — as  a  rule." 

"  You  manage  to  conceal  that  fact  very  success- 
fully," he  said. 

She  laughed  again  rather  piteously.  ''-You  don't 
know  me,"  she  whispered.  "I'm  not — like  that — all 
through." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Merryon,  severely. 
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She  turned  her  face  slightly  upwards  and  snuggled 
it  into  his  neck.  "  You  used  not  to  mind,"  she  said. 

He  held  her  close  in  his  arms  the  while  he  steeled 
himself  against  her.  "Well,  I  mind  now,"  he  said. 
"  And  I  will  have  no  more  of  it.  Is  that  clearly  under- 
stood ?" 

She  assented  dubiously,  her  lips  softly  kissing  his 
neck.  "It  isn't — all  my  fault,  Billikins,"  she  whis- 
pered, wistfully,  "  that  men  treat  me — lightly." 

He  set  his  teeth.  "  It  must  be  your  fault,"  he 
declared,  firmly.  "  You  can  help  it  if  you  try." 

She  turned  her  face  more  fully  to  his.  "  How  grim 
you  look,  darling !  You  haven't  kissed  me  for  quite 
five  minutes." 

"  I  feel  more  like  whipping  you,"  he  said,  grimly. 

She  leapt  in  his  arms  as  if  he  had  been  about  to  put 
his  words  into  action.  "Oh,  no!"  she  cried.  "No, 
you  wouldn't  beat  me,  Billikins.  You — you  wouldn't, 
dear,  would  you  ?"  Her  great  eyes,  dilated  and  im- 
ploring, gazed  into  his  for  a  long  desperate  second  ere 
she  gave  herself  back  to  him  with  a  sobbing  laugh. 
"  You're  not  in  earnest,  of  course.  I'm  silly  to  listen 
to  you.  Do  kiss  me,  darling,  and  not  frighten  me 
any  more ! " 

He  held  her  close,  but  still  he  did  not  comply  with 
her  request.  "  Did  this  Silvester  ever  kiss  you  ?"  he 
asked.  t 

She  shook  her  head  vehemently,  hiding  her  face. 

"  Look  at  me  !"  he  said. 

"  No,  Billikins  !"  she  protested. 

"  Then,  tell  me  the  truth  !"  he  said. 
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"He  kissed  me — once,  Billikins,"  came  in  distressed 
accents  from  his  shoulder. 

"  And  you  ?"  Merryon's  words  sounded  clipped  and 
cold. 

She  shivered.  ""I  ran  right  away  to  you.  I — I 
didn't  feel  safe  any  more." 

Merryon  sat  silent.  Somehow  he  could  not  stir  up 
his  anger  against  her,  albeit  his  inner  consciousness 
told  him  that  she  had  been  to  blame;  but  for  the  first 
time  his  passion  was  cooled.  He  held  her  without 
ardour,  the  while  he  wondered. 

That  night  he  awoke  to  the  sound  of  her  low  sob- 
bing at  his  side.  His  heart  smote  him.  He  put  forth 
a  comforting  hand. 

She  crept  into  his  arms.  "  Oh,  Billikins,"  she  whis- 
pered, "  keep  me  with  you  !  I'm  not  safe — by  myself." 

The  man's  soul  stirred  within  him.  Dimly  he  began 
to  understand  what  his  protection  meant  to  her.  It 
was  her  anchor,  all  she  had  to  keep  her  from  the  whirl- 
pools. Without  it  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind 
that  blew.  Again  cold  doubt  assailed  him,  but  he  put 
it  forcibly  away.  He  gathered  her  close,  and  kissed 
the  tears  from  her  face  and  the  trouble  from  her  heart 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  PIT 

So  Puck  had  her  way  and  stayed. 

She  was  evidently  sublimely  happy — at  least  in 
Merryon's  society,  but  she  did  not  pick  up  her  strength 
very  quickly,  and  but  for  her  unfailing  high  spirits 
Merryon  would  have  felt  anxious  about  her.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  of  her.  She  was  not  like  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  how  utterly,  how 
abundantly,  she  satisfied  him !  She  poured  out  her 
love  to  him  in  a  perpetual  offering  that  never  varied 
or  grew  less.  She  gave  him  freely,  eagerly,  glowingly, 
all  she  had  to  give.  With  passionate  triumph  she 
answered  to  his  need.  And  that  need  was  growing 
He  could  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact.  His  profes- 
sion no  longer  filled  his  life.  There  were  times  when 
he  even  resented  its  demands  upon  him.  The  sick 
list  was  rapidly  growing,  and  from  morning  till  night 
his  days  were  full. 

Puck  made  no  complaint  She  was  always  waiting 
for  him,  however  late  the  hour  of  his  return.  She  wa* 
always  in  his  arms  the  moment  the  dripping  overcoat 
was  removed.  Sometimes  he  brought  work  back  with 
him,  and  wrestled  with  regimental  accounts  and  other 
details  far  into  the  night.  It  was  not  his  work,  but 
someone  had  to  do  it,  and  it  had  devolved  upor. 
him. 

i.-Vrk  never  would  go  to  bed  without  him.     It  was 
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too  lonely,  she  said ;  she  was  afraid  of  snakes,  or  rats, 
or  bogies.  She  used  to  curl  up  on  the  charpoy  in  his 
room,  clad  in  the  .airiest  of  wrappers,  and  doze  the 
time  away  till  he  was  ready. 

One  night  she  actually  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  thus, 
and  he,  finishing  his  work,  sat  on  and  on,  watching 
her,  loth  to  disturb  her.  There  was  deep  pathos  in 
her  sleeping  face.  Lines  that  in  her  waking  moments 
were  never  apparent  were  painfully  noticeable  in 
repose.  She  had  the  puzzled,  wistful  look  of  a  child 
who  has  gone  through  trouble  without  understanding 
it,  a  hurt  and  piteous  look. 

He  watched  her  thus  till  a  sense  of  trespass  came 
••jpon  him,  and  then  he  rose,  bent  over  her,  and  very 
tenderly  lifted  her. 

She  was  alert  on  the  instant,  with  a  sharp  movement 
of  resistance.  Then  at  once  her  arms  went  round  his 
neck,  "  Oh,  darling,  is  it  you  ?  Don't  bother  to 
carry  me !  You're  so  tired." 

He  smiled  at  the  idea,  and  she  nestled  against  his 
heart,  lifting  soft  lips  to  his. 

He  carried  her  to  bed,  and  laid  her  down,  but  she 
would  not  let  him  go  immediately.  She  yet  clung 
about  his  neck,  hiding  her  face  against  it. 

He  held  her  closely.  "  Good-night  little  pal-  little 
sweetheart,"  he  said. 

Her  arms  tightened.     "  Billikins !"  she  said. 

He  waited.     "  What  is  it,  dear  ?" 

She  became  a  little  agitated.  He  could  feel  her  lips 
moving,  but  they  said  no  audible  word. 

He  waited  in  silence     And  suddenly  she  raised  her 
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face  and  looked  at  him  fully.  There  was  a  glory  in 
her  eyes  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"  I  dreamt  last  night  that  the  wonderfullest  thing 
happened,"  she  said,  her  red  lips  quivering  close  to  his 
own.  "  Billikins,  what  if — the  dream  came  true  ?" 

A  hot  wave  of  feeling  went  through  him  at  her 
words.  He  crushed  her  to  him,  feeling  the  quick  beat 
of  her  heart  against  his  own,  the  throbbing  surrender 
of  her  whole  being  to  his.  He  kissed  her  burningly, 
with  such  a  passion  of  devotion  as  had  never  before 
moved  him. 

She  laughed  rapturously.  "  Isn't  it  great,  Billi- 
kins ?"  she  said.  "  And  I'd  have  missed  it  all  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you.  Just  think — if  I  hadn't  jumped — 
before  the  safety-curtain — came — down  !" 

She  was  speaking  between  his  kisses,  and  eventually 
they  stopped  her. 

"  Don't  think  ! "  he  said.    "  Don't  think* ! " 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  the  entrance  of  a 
new  element  into  their  lives.  Perhaps  till  that  night 
he  had  never  looked  upon  her  wholly  in  the  light  of 
wife.  His  blind  passion  for  her  had  intoxicated  him. 
She  had  been  to  him  an  elf  from  fairyland,  a  beinc^ 
elusive  who  offered  him  all  the  magic  of  her  love,  but 
upon  whom  he  had  no  claims.  But  from  that  night 
his  attitude  towards  her  underwent  a  change.  Very 
tenderly  he  took  her  into  his  own  close  keeping.  She 
had  become  human  in  his  eyes,  no  longer  a  wayward 
sprite,  but  a  woman,  eager-hearted,  and  his  own.  He 
gave  her  reverence  because  of  that  womanhood  which 
he  had  only  just  begun  to  visualize  in  her.  Out  of  his 
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passion  there  had  kindled  a  greater  fire.  All  that  she 
had  in  life  she  gave  him,  glorying  in  the  gift,  and  in 
return  he  gave  her  love. 

All  through  the  days  that  followed  he  watched  over 
her  with  unfailing  devotion — a  devotion  that  drew 
her  nearer  to  him  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  She 
was  ever  responsive  to  his  mood,  keenly  susceptible  to 
his  every  phase  of  feeling.  But,  curiously,  she  took  no 
open  notice  of  the  change  in  him.  She  was  sublimely 
happy,  and  like  a  child  she  lived  upon  happiness, 
asking  no  questions.  He  never  saw  her  other  than 
content. 

Slowly  that  month  of  deadly  rain  wore  on.  The 
Plains  had  become  a  vast  and  fetid  swamp,  the  atmo- 
sphere a  weltering,  steamy  heat,  charged  with  fever, 
leaden  with  despair. 

But  Puck  was  like  a  singing  bird  in  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness.  She  lived  apart  in  a  paradise  of  her 
own,  and  even  the  colonel  had  to  relent  again  and 
bestow  his  grim  smile  upon  her. 

"  Merryon's  a  lucky  devil,"  he  said,  and  everyone  in 
the  mess  agreed  with  him. 

But,  "You  wait !"  said  Macfarlane,  the  doctor,  with 
gloomy  emphasis.  "  There's  more  to  come." 

It  was  on  a  night  of  awful  darkness  that  he  uttered 
this  prophecy,  and  his  hearers  were  in  too  overwhelm- 
ing a  state  of  depression  to  debate  the  matter. 

Merryon's  bungalow  was  actually  the  only  one  in 
the  station  in  which  happiness  reigned.  They  were 
sitting  together  in  his  den,  smoking  a  great  many 
cigarettes,  listening  to  the  perpetual  patter  of  the  rain 
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on  the  roof  and  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  it  from  gutter 
to  veranda, superbly  content  and  "completely  weather- 
proof," as  Puck  expressed  it. 

"  I  hope  none  of  the  boys  will  turn  up  to-night,"  she 
said.  "We  haven't  room  for  more  than  two,  have 
we?"  . 

"  Oh,  someone  is  sure  to  come,"  responded  Merry  on. 
"  They'll  be  getting  bored  directly,  and  come  along 
here  for  coffee." 

"There's  someone  there  now,"  said  Puck,  cocking  her 
head.  "I  think  I  shall  run  along  to  bed  and  leave 
you  to  do  the  entertaining.  Shall  I  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  mischievous  smile,  ver) 
bright-eyed  and  alert 

"It  would  be  a  quick  method  of  getting  rid  of 
them,"  remarked  Merryon. 

She  jumped  up.  "  Very  well,  then.  I'll  go,  shall  I  ? 
Shall  I,  darling  ?" 

He  reached  out  a  hand  and  grasped  her  wrist 
"  No,"  he  said,  deliberately,  smiling  up  at  her.  "  You'll 
stay  and  do  your  duty — unless  you're  tired,"  he 
added.  "Are  you?" 

She  stooped  to  bestow  a  swift  caress  upon  his  fore- 
head. "  My  own  Billikins!"  she  murmured.  "You're 
the  kindest  husband  that  ever  was.  Of  course,  I'm 
going  to  stay." 

She  could  scarcely  have  effected  her  escape  had  she 
so  desired,  for  already  a  hand  was  on  the  door.  She 
turned  towards  it  with  the  roguish  smile  still  upon 
her  lips. 

Merryon  was  looking  al  her  at  the  moment.     She 
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interested  him  far  more  than  the  visitor,  whom  he 
guessed  to  be  one  of  the  subalterns.  And  so  looking, 
he  saw  the  smile  freeze  upon  her  face  to  a  mask-like 
immobility.  And  very  suddenly  he  remembered  a 
man  whom  he  had  once  seen  killed  on  a  battlefield-- 
killed instantaneously — while  laughing  at  some  joke. 
The  frozen  mirth,  the  starting  eyes,  the  awful  vacancy 
where  the  soul  had  been — he  saw  them  all  again  in  the 
face  of  his  wife. 

"  Great  heavens,  Puck  !  What  is  it  ?"  he  said,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

In  the  same  instant  she  turned  with  the  movement 
of  one  tearing  herself  free  from  an  evil  spell,  and 
flung  herself  violently  upon  his  breast.  "  Oh,  Billi- 
kins,  save  me — save  me!"  she  cried,  and  broke  into 
hysterical  sobbing. 

His  arms  were  about  her  in  a  second,  sheltering  her, 
sustaining  her.  His  eyes  went  beyond  her  to  the  open 
door. 

A  man  was  standing  there— a  bulky,  broad-featured, 
coarse-lipped  man  with  keen  black  eyes  that  twinkled 
maliciously  between  thick  lids,  and  a  black  beard  that 
only  served  to  emphasize  an  immensely  heavy  under- 
jaw.  Merryon  summed  him  up  swiftly  as  a  Portu- 
guese American  with  more  than  a  dash  of  darker 
blood  in  his  composition. 

He  entered  the  room  in  a  fashion  that  was  almost 
insulting.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  summing  up 
Merryon  also. 

The  latter  waited  for  him,  stiff  with  hostility,  his 
still   tightly   clasping   Puck's  slight,  cowering 
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form.  He  spoke  as  the  stranger  advanced,  in  his 
voice  a  deep  menace  like  the  growl  of  an  angry  beast 
protecting  its  own. 

"  Who  are  you  ?     And  what  do  you  want  ?" 

The  stranger's  lips  parted,  showing  a  gleam  of 
strong  white  teeth.  "  My  name,"  he  said,  speaking  in 
a  peculiarly  soft  voice  that  somehow  reminded 
Merryon  of  the  hiss  of  a  reptile,  "  is  Leo  Vulcan.  You 
have  heard  of  me  ?  Perhaps  not.  I  am  better  known 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  You  ask  me  what  I 
want  ?"  He  raised  a  brown,  hairy  hand  and  pointed 
straight  at  the  girl  in  Merryon's  arms.  "  I  want — 
my  wife ! " 

Puck's  cry  of  anguish  followed  the  announcement, 
and  after  it  came  silence — a  tense,  hard-breathing 
silence,  broken  only  by  her  long-drawn,  agonized 
sobbing. 

Merryon's  hold  had  tightened  all  unconsciously  to 
a  grip;  and  she  was  clinging  to  him  wildly,  convul- 
sively, as  she  had  never  clung  before.  He  could  feel 
the  horror  that  pulsed  through  her  veins ;  it  set  his 
own  blood  racing  at  fever-speed. 

Over  her  head  he  faced  the  stranger  with  eyes  of 
steely  hardness.  "  You  have  made  a  mistake,"  he  said, 
briefly  and  sternly. 

The  other's  man's  teeth  gleamed  again.  He  had  a 
way  of  lifting  his  lip  when  talking  which  gave  him  an 
oddly  bestial  look.  "  I  think  not,"  he  said.  "  Let 
the  lady  speak  for  herself!  She  will  not — I' think— 
deny  me." 

There  was  an  intolerable  sneer  in  the  last  sentence 
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A  sudden  av/ful  doubt  smote  through  Merryon.     He 
•turned  to  the  girl  sobbing  at  his  breast. 

"  Puck,"  he  said,  "  for  Heaven's  sake — what  is,  this 
man  to  you  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  him;  perhaps  she  could  not 
Her  distress  was  terrible  to  witness,  utterly  beyond  all 
control. 

But  the  new-comer  was  by  no  means  disconcerted 
by  it.  He  drew  near  with  the  utmost  assurance. 

"  Allow  me  to  deal  with  her !"  he  said,  and  reached 
out  a  hand  to  touch  her. 

But  at  that  action  Merryon's  wrath  burst  into 
sudden  flame.  "Curse  you,  keep  away!"  he  thun- 
dered. "  Lay  a  finger  on  her  at  your  peril !" 

The  other  stood  still,  but  his  "eyes  gleamed  evilly. 
"  My  good  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  have  not  yet  grasped 
the  situation.  It  is  not  a  -pleasant  one  for  you — for 
either  of  us;  but  it  has  got  to  be  grasped.  I  do  not 
happen  to  know  under  what  circumstances  you  met 
this  woman;  but  I  do  know  that  she  was  my  lawful 
wife  before  the  meeting  took  place.  In  whatever  light 
you  may  be  pleased  to  regard  that  fact,  you  must 
admit  that  legally  she  is  my  property,  not  yours  !" 

"  Oh,  no — no — no  ! "  moaned  Puck. 

Merryon  said  nothing.  He  felt  strangled,  as  if  a 
ligature  about  his  throat  had  forced  all  the  blood  to 
his  brain  and  confined  it  there. 

After  a  moment  the  bearded  man  continued.  "  You 
may  not  know  it,  but  she  is  a  dancer  of  some  repute,  a 
circumstance  which  she  owes  entirely  to  me.  I  picked 
her  up,  a  mere-child  in  the  streets  of  London,  turning 
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cart-wheels  for  a  living.  I  took  her  and  trained  her 
as  an  acrobat.  She  was  known  on  the  stage  as  Toby 
the  Tumbler.  Everyone  took  her  for  a  boy.  Later, 
she  developed  a  talent  for  dancing.  It  was  then  that 
I  decided  to  marry  her.  She  desired  the  marriage 
even  more  than  I  did."  Again  he  smiled  his  brutal 
smile. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  sobbed  Puck.     "  Oh,  no  !  " 

He  passed  on  with  a  derisive  sneer.  "  We  were 
married  about  two  years  ago.  She  became  popular 
on  the  halls  very  soon  after,  and  it  turned  her  head. 
You  may  have  discovered  yourself  by  this  time  thai 
she  is  not  always  as  tractable  as  she  might  be.  I  haci 
to  teach  her  obedience  and  respect,  and  eventually  1 
succeeded.  I  conquered  her — as  I  hoped — completely. 
However,  six  months  ago  she  took  advantage  of  a 
stage  fire  to  give  me  the  slip,  and  till  recently  I 
believed  that  she  was  dead.  Then  a  friend  of  mine — 
Captain  Silvester — met  her  out  here  in  India  a  few 
weeks  back  at  a  place  called  Shamkura,  and  recog- 
nized her.  Her  dancing  qualities  are  superb.  I  think 
she  displayed  them  a  little  rashly  if  she  really  wished 
to  remain  hidden.  He  sent  me  the  news,  and  I  have 
collie  myself  to  claim  her — and  take  her  back." 

"You  can't  lake  me  back!"  It  was  Puck's  voice, 
but  not  as  Merryon  had  ever  heard  it  before.  She 
flashed  round  like  a  hunted  creature  at  bay,  her  eyes 
blazing  a  wild  defiance  into  the  mocking  eyes  opposite. 
"  You  can't  take  me  back  !"  she  repeated,  with  quiver- 
ing insistence.  "  Our  marriage  was — no  marriage  ! 
It  was  a  sham — a  sham  !  But  even  if — even  if — it 
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had  been — a.  true  marriage — you  would  have  to — set 
me—free — now." 

"And  why  ?"  said  Vulcan,  with  his  evil  smile. 

She  was  white  to  the  lips,  but  she  faced  him 
unflinching.  "  There  is — a  reason,"  she  said. 

"  In — deed  !"  He  uttered  a  scoffing  laugh  of  deadly 
insult.  "  The  same  reason,  I  presume,  as  that  for 
which  you  married  me?" 

She  flinched  at  that — flinched  as  if  he  had  struck 
her  across  the  face.  "Oh,  you  brute!"  she  said,  and 
shuddered  back  against  Merryon's  supporting  arm 
''You  wicked  brute!" 

It  was  then  that  Merryon  wrenched  himself  free 
from  that  paralyzing  constriction  that  bound  him,  and 
abruptly  intervened. 

"  Puck,"  he  said, "  go  !  Leave  us  !'  I  will  deal  with 
this  matter  in  my  own  way." 

She  made  no  move  to  obey.  Her  face  was  hidden 
in  her  hands.  But  she  was  sobbing  no  longer,  only- 
sickly  shuddering  from  head  to  foot. 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulder.  "  Go,  child,  go  !"  hr 
urged. 

But  she  shook  her  head.  "  It's  no  good,"  she  said 
"  He  has  got — the  whip-hand." 

The  utter  despair  of  her  tone  pierced  straight  to 
his  soul.  She  stood  as  one  bent  beneath  a  crushing 
burden,  and  he  knew  that  her  face  was  burning  behind 
the  sheltering  hands. 

He  still  held  her  with  a  certain  stubbornness  of 
possession,  though  she  made  no  further  attempt  to 
cling  to  him. 
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"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  he  said,  bending  to 
her.  "  Tell  me  what  you  mean !  Don't  be  afraid  to 
tell  me!"  ' 

She  shook  her  head  again.  "  I  am  bound,"  she 
said,  dully,  "bound  hand  and, foot." 

"  You  mean  that  you  really  are — married  to  him  ?" 
Merryon  spoke  the  words  as  it •  were  through  closed 
lips.     He  had  a  feeling  as  of  being  caught  in  some 
crushing  machinery,  of  being  slowly  and  inevita 
ground  to  shapeless  atoms. 

Puck  lifted  her  head  at  length  and  spoke,  not  look- 
ing at  him.  "  I  went  through  a  form  of  marriage  with 
him,"  she  said,  "  for  the  sake  of — of — of — decency.  1 
always  loathed  him.  I  always  shall.  He  only  wants 
me  now  because  I  am — I  have  been — valuable  to  him. 
When  he  first  took  me  he  seemed  kind.  I  was  nearly 
starved,  quite  desperate,  and  alone.  He  offered  to 
teach  me  to  be  an  acrobat,  to  make  a  living.  I'd 
better  have  drowned  myself."  A  little  tremor  of  pas- 
sion went  through  her  voice ;  she  paused  to  steady  it, 
then  went  on.  "  He  taught  by  fear — and  cruelty.  He 
opened  my  eyes  to  evil.  He  used  to  beat  me,  too — tie 
me  up  in  the  gymnasium — and  beat  me  with  a  whip 
till — till  I  was  nearly  beside  myself  and  ready  to 
promise  anything — anything,  only  to  stop  the  torture. 
And  so  he  got  everything  he  wanted  from  me,  and 
when  I  began  to  be  successful  as  a  dancer  he — married 
me.  I  thought  it  would  make  things  better.  I  didn't 
think,  if  I  were  his  wife,  he  could  go  on  ill-treating 
me  quite  so  much.  But  I  soon  found  my  mistake.  I 
soon  found  I  was  even  more  his  slave  than  before. 
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And  then — just  a  week  before  the  fire — another 
woman  came,  and  told  me  that  it  was  not  a  real  mar- 
riage; that — that  he  had  been  through  exactly  the 
same  form  with  her — and  there  was  nothing  in  it." 

She  stopped  again  at  sound  of  a  low  laugh  from 
Vulcan.  "  Not  quite  the  same  form,  my  dear,"  he 
said.  "  Yours  was  as  legal  and  binding  as  the  Eng- 
lish law  could  make  it.  I  have  the  certificate  with 
me  to  prove  this.  As  you  say,  you  were  valuable  to 
me  then — as  you  will  be  again,  and  so  I  was  careful 
that  the  contract  should  be  complete  in  every  par- 
ticular. Now — if  you  have  quite  finished  your — shall 
we  call  it  confession  ? — I  suggest  that  you  should 
return  to  your  lawful  husband  and  leave  this  gentle- 
man to  console  himself  as  soon  as  may  be.  It  is  grow- 
ing late,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  that  you  should 
spend  another  night  under  his  protection." 

He  spoke  slowly,  with  a  curious,  compelling 
emphasis^  and  as  if  in  answer  to  that  compulsion 
Puck's  eyes  came  back  to  his. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  she  said,  in  a  quick,  frightened  whisper. 
"No!  I  can't!  I  can't!" 

Yet  she  made  a  movement  towards  him  as  if  drawn 
irresistibly. 

And  at  that  movement,  wholly  involuntary  as  it 
was,  something  in  Merryon's  brain  seemed  to  burst. 
He  saw  all  things  a  burning,  intolerable  red.  With  a 
strangled  oath  he  caught  her  back,  held  her  violently — 
a  prisoner  in  his  arms. 

"  By  God,  no  !"  he  said.     "  I'll  kill  you  first !" 

She  turned  in  his  embrace.  She  lifted  her  lips  and 
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passionately  kissed  him.     "Yes,  kill  me!     Ki1 
•>he  cried  to  him.     ''  I'd  rather  die  !" 

Again  the  stranger  laughed,  though  his  eyes  were 
devilish.  "You  had  better  come  without  further 
trouble,"  he  remarked.  "  You  will  only  add  to  your 
punishment — which  will  be  no  light  one  as  it  is 
these  hysterics.  Do  you  wish  to  see  my  proofs  ?"  He 
addressed  Merryon  with  sudden  open  malignancy 
"  Or  am  I  to  take  them  to  the  colonel  of  your 
regiment  ?" 

"You  may  take  them  to  the  devil !"  Merryon  said. 
He  was  holding  her  crushed  to  his  heart.  He  flung 
his  furious  challenge  over  her  head.  "  If  the  marriage 
was  genuine  you  shall  set  her  free.  If  it  was  not  "- 
he  paused,  and  ended  in  a  voice  half-choked  with 
passion — "you  can  go  to  blazes  !" 

The  other  man  showed  his  teeth  in  a  wolfish  snarl. 
"  She  is  my  wife,"  he  said,  in  his  slow,  sibilant  way. 

"  I  shall  not  set  her  free.     And — wherever  I  go,  she 

will  go  also." 

"If  you  can  take  her,  you  infernal  blackguard!" 

Merryon  threw  at  him.    "  Now  get  out !    Do  you  hear  ? 

Get  out — if  you  don't  want  to  be  shot !     Whatever 

happens  to-morrow,  I  swear  by  God  in  heaven  she 

shall  not  go  with  you  to-night!" 

The  uncontrolled  violence  of  his  speech  was  terrible. 

His  hold  upon  Puck  was  violent  also,  more  violent 

than   he  knew      Her   whole  body  lay   a   throbbing 

weight  upon  him,  and  he  was  not  even  aware  of  it. 
"  Go !"  he  reiterated,  with  eyes  of  leaping  flame. 

"  Go  !  Or —         He  left  the  sentence  uncompleted,     ft 
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was  even  more  terrible  than  his  flow  of  words  had 
been.  The  whole  man  vibrated  with  a  wrath  that 
possessed  him  in  a  fashion  so  colossal  as  to  render 
him  actually  sublime.  He  mastered  the  situation  by 
the  sheer,  indomitable  might  of  his  fury.  There  was 
no  standing  against  him.  It  would  have  been  as  easy 
to  stem  a  racing  torrent. 

Vulcan,  for  all  his  insolence,  realized  the  fact.  The 
man's  strength  in  that  moment  was  gigantic,  prac- 
tically limitless.  There  was  no  coping  with  if.  Still 
with  the  snarl  upon  his  lips  he  turned  away. 

"  You  will  pay  for  this,  my  wife,"  he  said.  "  You 
will  pay  in  full.  When  I  punish,  I  punish  well." 

He  reached  the  door  and  opened  it,  still  leering  back 
at  the  limp,  girlish  form  in  Merryon's  arms. 

"  It  will  not  be  soon  over,"  he  said.  "  It  will 
take  many  days,  many  nights,  that  punishment- 
till  you  have  left  off  crying  for  mercy,  or  expect- 
ing it." 

He  was  on  the  threshold.  His  eyes  suddenly  shot 
up  with  a  glowering  hatred  to  Merryon's 

"  And  you,"  he  said,  "  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  every  night  when  you  lie  down  alone  that 
she  is  either  writhing  under  the  lash — a  frequent  exer- 
cise for  a  while,  my  good  sir — or  finding  subtle  com- 
fort in  my  arms;  both  pleasant  subjects  for  your 
dreams." 

He  was  gone.     The  door  closed  slowly,  noiselessly 
upon  his  exit     There  was  no  sound   of   departing 
feet. 

But  Merryon  neither  listened  nor  cared.     He  had 
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turned  Puck's  deathly  face  upwards,  and  was  covering 
it  with  burning,  passionate  kisses,  drawing  her  back 
to  life,  as  it  were,  by  the  fiery  intensity  of  his  worship. 


CHAPTER  IX 

GREATER  THAN  DEATH 

SHE  came  to  life,  weakly  gasping.  She  opened  her 
eyes  upon  him  with  the  old,  unwavering  adoration  in 
their  depths.  And  then  before  his  burning  look  hers 
sank.  She  hid  her  face  against  him  with  an  inarticu- 
late sound  more  anguished  than  any  weeping. 

The  savagery  went  out  of  his  hold.  He  drew  her 
to  the  charpoy  on  which  she  had  spent  so  many  even- 
ings waiting  for  him,  and  made  her  sit  down.- 

She  did  not  cling  to  him  any  longer;  she  only 
covered  her  face  so  that  he  should  not  see  it,  huddling 
herself  together  in  a  piteous  heap,  her  black,  curly 
head  bowed  over  her  knees  in  an  overwhelming  agony 
of  humiliation. 

Yet  there  was  in  the  situation  something  that  was 
curiously  reminiscent  of  that  night  when  she  had  leapt 
from  the  burning  stage  into  the  safety  of  his  arms. 
Now,  as  then,  she  was  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  his  soul. 

He  turned  from  her  and  poured  brandy  and  water 
into  a  glass.  He  came  back  and  knelt  beside  her. 

"  Drink  it,  my  darling !"  he  said. 
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She  made  a  quick  gesture  as  of  surprised  protest. 
She  did  not  raise  her  head.  It  was  as  if  an  invisible 
hand  were  crushing  her  to  the  earth. 

"  Why  don't  you — kill  me  ?"  she  said. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  bent  head.  "Because 
you  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  to  me,"  he  said ;  "  because 
I  worship  you." 

She  caught  the  hand  with  a  little  sound  of  pas- 
sionate endearment,  and  laid  her  face  down  in  it,  her 
hot,  quivering  lips  against  his  palm.  "  I  love  you 
so  !"  she  said.  "  I  love  you  so  !" 

He  pressed  her  face  slowly  upwards.  But  she 
resisted.  "  No,  no  !  I  can't — meet — your — eyes."  v 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  he  said.  "  Once  and  for 
all,  Puck,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  this  thing 
shall  never — can  never — come  between  us." 

She  caught  her  breath  sharply ;  but  still  she  refused 
to  look  up.  "  Then  you  don't  understand,"  she  said. 
"  You — you — can't  understand  that — that — I  was — 

his — his "  Her  voice  failed.  She  caught  his 

hand  in  both  her  own,  pressing  it  hard  over  her  face, 
writhing  in  mute  shame  before  him. 

"  Yes,  I  do  understand,"  Merryon  said,  and  his 
voice  was  very  quiet,  full  of  a  latent  force  that  thrilled 
her  magnetically.  "  I  understand  that  when  you  were 
still  a  child  this  brute  took  possession  of  you,  broke 
you  to  his  will,  did  as  he  pleased  with  you.  I  under- 
stand that  you  were  as  helpless  as  a  rabbit  in  the  grip 
of  a  weasel.  I  understand  that  he  was  always  an 
abomination  and  a  curse  to  you,  that  when  deliverance 
offered  you  seized  it ;  and  I  do  not  forget  that  you 
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would  have  preferred  death  if  I  would  have  let  you 
die.  Do  you  know,  Puck" — his  voice  had  softened 
by  imperceptible  degrees :  he  was  bending  towards 
her  so  that  she  could  feel  his  breath  on  her  neck  while 
he  spoke — "  when  I  took  it  upon  me  to  save  you  from 
yourself  that  night,  I  knew — I  guessed — what  had 
happened  to  you  ?  No,  don't  start  like  that !  II 
there  was  anything  to  forgive  I  forgave  you  long  ago. 
I  understood.  Believe  me,  though  I  am  a  man,  I  can 
understand." 

He  stopped.  His  hand  was  all  wet  with  her  tears. 
"Oh,  darling!"  she  whispered.  "Oh,  darling!" 

"Don't  cry,  sweetheart!"  he  said.  "And  don't  be 
afraid  any  longer  !  I  took  you  from  your  inferno.  I 
learnt  to  love  you — just  as  you  were,  dear,  just  as  you 
were.  You  tried  to  keep  me  at  a  distance;  do  you 
remember  ?  And  then — you  found  life  was  too  strong 
for  you.  You  came  back  and  gave  yourself  to  me 
Have  you  ever  regretted  it,  my  darling?  Tell  me 
that!" 

"  Never !"  she  sobbed.  "  Never  !  Your  love — your 
love — has  been — the  safety -curtain — always — between 
me  and — harm." 

And  then  very  suddenly  she  lifted  her  face,  her 
streaming  eyes,  and  met  his  look. 

"  But  there's  one  thing,  darling,"  she  said,  "  which 
you  must  know.  I  loved  you  always — always — even 
before  that  monsoon  night.  But  I  came  to  you  then 
because — because — I  knew  that  I  had  been  recog- 
nized, and — I  was  afraid — I  was  terrified — till--  till  I 
was  safe  in  your  arms." 
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*  Ah  !     But  you  came  to  me,"  he  said. 

A  sudden  gleam  of  mirth  shot  through  her  woe. 
"  My  !  That  was  a.  night,  Billikins !"  she  said.  And 
then  the  clouds  came  back  upon  her,  overwhelming 
her.  "  Oh,  what  is  there  to  laugh  at  ?  How  could  I 
laugh  ?" 

He  lifted  the  glass  he  held  and  drank  from  it,  then 
offered  it  to  her.  "  Drink  with  me  ! "  he  said. 

She  took,  not  the  glass,  but  his  wrist,  and  drank 
with  her  eyes  upon  his  face. 

When  she  had  finished  she  drew  his  arms  about 
her,  and  lay  against  his  shoulder  with  closed  eyes  for 
a  space,  saying  no  word. 

At  last,  with  a  little  murmuring  sigh,  she  spoke 
"  What  is  going  to  happen,  Billikins  ?" 

"  God  knows,"  he  said. 

But  there  was  no  note  of  dismay  in  his  voice.  His 
hold  was  strong  and  steadfast. 

She  stirred  a  little.  "  Do  you  believe  in  God  ?"  she 
asked  him,  for  the  second  time. 

He  had  not  answered  her  before;  he  answered  her 
now  without  hesitation.  "  Yes,  I  do." 

She  lifted  her  head  to  look  at  him.  "  I  wonder 
why,"  she  said. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then,  "  Just  because  1 
can  hold  you  in  my  arms,"  he  said,  "and  feel  that 
nothing  else  matters — or  can  matter  again." 

"  You  really  feel  that  ?"  she  said,  quickly.  "  You 
really  love  me,  dear  ?" 

"That  is  love,"  hefsaid,  simply. 

"  Oh,  darling  !"     Her  breath  came  fast.     "  Then,  if 
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they  try  to  take  me  from  you — you  will  really  do  it — 
you  won't  be  afraid  ?" 

"  Do  what  ?"  he  questioned,  sombrely. 

"  Kill  me,  Billikins,"  she  answered,  swiftly.  "  Kill 
me — sooner  than  let  me  go." 

He  bent  his  head.  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "  My  love  is 
strong  enough  for  that." 

"But  what  would  you  do  —  afterwards?"  she 
breathed,  her  lips  raised  to  his. 

A  momentary  surprise  showed  in  his  eyes.  "  After- 
wards ?"  he  questioned. 

"  After  I  was  gone,  darling  ?"  she  said,  anxiously. 

A  very  strange  smile  came  over  Merryon's  face.  He 
pressed  her  to  him,  his  eyes  gazing  deep  into  hers.  He 
kissed  her,  but  not  passionately,  rather  with  reverence. 

"  Your  afterwards  will  be  mine,  dear,  wherever  it 
is,"  he  said.  "  If  it  comes  to  that — if  there  is  any 
going — in  that  way — we  go  together." 

The  anxiety  went  out  of  her  face  in  a  second.  She 
smiled  back  at  him  with  utter  confidence.  "  Oh,  Billi- 
kins !"  she  said.  "Oh,  Billikins,  that  will  be  great !" 

She  went  back  into  his  arms,  and  lay  there  for  a 
further  space,  saying  no  word.  There  was  something 
sacred  in  the  silence  between  them,  something 
mysterious  and  wonderful.  The  drip,  drip,  drip  of 
the  ceaseless  rain  was  the  only  sound  in  the  stillness. 
They  seemed  to  be  alone  together  in  a  sanctuary  that 
none  other  might  enter,  husband  and  wife,  made  one 
by  the  Bond  Imperishable,  waiting  together  for 
deliverance.  They  wei;e  the  moft  precious  moments 
that  either  had  ever  known,  for  in  them  they  were  more 
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truly  wedded  in  spirit  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
How  long  the  great  silence  lasted  neither  could  have 
said.  It  lay  like  a  spell  for  awhile,  and  like  a  spell  it 
passed. 

Merryon  moved  at  last,  moved  and  looked  down 
into  his  wife's  eyes. 

They  met  his  instantly  without  a  hint  of  shrinking ; 
they  even  smiled.  "  It  must  be  nearly  bed-time,"  she 
said.  "You  are  not  going  to  be  busy  to-night?" 

"  Not  to-night,"  he  said. 

"  Then  don't  let's  sit  up  any  longer,  darling!"  she 
said.  "  We  can't  either  of  us  afford  to  lose  our  beauty 
sleep." 

She  rose  with  him,  still  with  her  shining  eyes  lifted 
to  his,  still  with  that  brave  gaiety  sparkling  in  their 
depths.  She  gave  his  arm  a  tight  little  squeeze.  "  My, 
Billikins,  how  you've  grown!"  she  said,  admiringly. 
"You  always  were — pretty  big.  But  to-night  you're 
just — titanic!" 

He  smiled  and  touched  her  cheek,  not  speaking. 

"  You  fill  the  world,"  she  said. 

He  bent  once  more  to  kiss  her.  "  You  fill  my  heart," 
he  said. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE   SACRIFICE 

THEY  went  round  the  bungalow  together  to  see  to  the 
fastenings  of  doors  and  windows.  The  khitmutgar 
had  gone  to  his  o.wn  quarters  for  the  night,  and  they 
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\vere  quite  alone.  The  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  \va? 
still  the  only  sound,  save  when  the  far  cry  of  a  prowl- 
ing jackal  came  weirdly  through  the  night 

"  It!s  more  gruesome  than  usual  somehow,"  said 
Puck,  still  fast  clinging  to  her  husband's  arm.  "  I'm 
not  a  bit  frightened,  darling,  only  sort  of  creepy  at  the 
back.  But  there's  nobody  here  but  you  and  me,  is 
there  ?" 

"  Nobody,"  said  Merry  on. 

"  And  will  you  please  come  and  see  if  there  are  any 
snakes  or  scorpions  before  I  begin  to  undress  ?"  she 
said.  "  The  very  fact  of  looking  under  my  bed  makes 
my  hair  stand  on  end." 

He  went  with  her  and  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, finding  nothing. 

"That's  all  right,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"  And  yet,  somehow,  I  feel  as  if  something  is  waiting 
round  the  corner  to  pounce  out  on  us.  Is  it  Fate,  do 
you  think  ?  Or  just  my  silly  fancy  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  probably  your  startled  nerves,  dear," 
he  said,  smiling  a  little. 

She  assented  with  a  half-suppressed  shudder.  "  But 
I'm  sure  something  will  happen  directly,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  sure.  I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  I  shall  only  be  in  the  next  room  if  it  < ' 
he  said. 

He  was  about  to  leave^her,  but  she  sprang  after 
him,  clinging  to  his  arm.  "And  you  won't  be  late, 
will  you  ?"  she  pleaded.  "  I  can't  sleep  without  you. 
Ah,  what  is  that  ?  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?" 

Her  voice  rose  almost  to  a  shriek.     A  sudden  loud 
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knocking  had  broken  through- the  endless  patter  of 
the  rain. 

Merryon's  face  changed  a  very  little.  The  iron- 
grey  eyes  became  stony,  quite  expressionless.  He 
stood  a  moment  listening.  Then,  "Stay  here!"  he 
said,  his  voice  very  level  and  composed.  "  Yes,  Puck, 
I  wjsh  it.  Stay  here ! " 

It  was  a  distinct  command,  the  most  distinct  he  had 
ever  given  her.  Her  clinging  hands  slipped  from  his 
arm.  She  stood  rigid,  unprotesting,  white  as  death. 

The  knocking  was  renewed  with  fevered  energy  as 
Merryon  turned  quietly  to  obey  the  summons.  He 
closed  the  door  upon  his  wife  and  went  down  the 
passage. 

There  was  no  haste  in  his  movements  as  he  slipped 
back  the  bolts,  rather  the  studied  deliberation  of  pur- 
pose of  a  man  armed  against  all  emergency.  But  the 
door  burst  inwards  against  him  the  moment  he  opened 
it,  and  one  of  his  subalterns,  young  Harley,  almost 
fell  into  his  arms. 

Merryon  steadied  him  with  the  utmost  composure. 
"  Hullo,  Harley  !  You,  is  it  ?  What's  all  this  noise 
about  ?" 

The  boy  pulled  himself  together  with  an  effort.  He 
was  white  to  the  lips. 

"  There's  cholera  broken  out,"  he  said.  "  Forbes 
and  Robey — both  down — at  their  own  bungalow. 
And  they've  got  it  at  the  barracks,  too.  Macfarlane's 
there.  Can  you  come  ?" 

"  Of  course — at  once."  Merryon  pulled  him  for- 
ward. "  Go  in  there  and  get  a  drink  while  I  speak 
to  my  wife !" 
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He  turned  back  to  her  door,  but  she  met  him  on  the 
threshold.  Her  eyes  burned  like  stars  in  her  little 
pale  face. 

"  It's  all  right,  Billikins,"  she  said,  and  swallowed 
hard.  "  I  heard.  You've  got  to  go  to  the  barracks, 
haven't  you,  darling?  I  knew  there  was  going  to 
be — something.  Well,  you  must  take  something  to 
eat  in  your  pocket.  You'll  want  it  before  morning. 
And  some  brandy  too.  Give  me  your  flask,  darling, 
arid  I'll  fill  it!" 

Her  composure  amazed  him.  He  had  expected 
anguished  distress  at  the  bare  idea  of  his  leaving  her, 
but  those  brave,  bright  eyes  of  hers  were  actually 

smiling. 

"  Puck  ! "  he  said.     "  You— wonder  ! " 

She  made  a  small  face  at  him.  "  Oh,  you're  not  the 
only  wonder  in  the  world,"  she  told  him.  "  Run  along 
and  get  yourself  ready  !  My  !  You  are  going  to  be 
busy,  aren't  you  ?" 

She  nodded  to  him  and  ran  into  the  drawing-room 
to  young  Harley.  He  heard  her  chatting  there  while 
he  made  swift  preparations  for  departure,  and  he 
thanked  Heaven  that  she  realized  so  little  the  ghastly 
nature  of  the  horror  that  had  swept  down  upon  them. 
He  hoped  the  boy  would  have  the  sense  to  let  her 
remain  unenlightened.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to 
leave  her  after  the  ordeal  they  had  just  faced  together. 
He  did  not  want  her  terrihed  on  his  account  as  well. 

But  when  he  joined  them  she  was  still  smiling, 
eager  only  to  provide  for  any  possible  want  of  his,  not 
thinking  of  herself  at  all. 
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"  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  picnic,  Billikins,"  she 
said.  "  I'll  shut  the  door  after  you,  and  I  shall  know 
it's  properly  fastened.  Oh,  yes,  the  khit  will  take  care 
of  me,  Mr.  Harley.  He's  such  a  brave  man.  He  kills 
snakes  without  the  smallest  change  of  countenance. 
Good-night,  Billikins  !  Take  care  of  yourself !  I 
suppose  you'll  come  back  some  time  ?" 

She  gave  him  the  lightest  caress  imaginable,  shook 
hands  affectionately  with  young  Harley,  who  was 
looking  decidedly  less  pinched  than  he  had  upon 
arrival,  and  stood  waving  an  energetic  hand  as  they 
went  away  into  the  dripping  dark. 

"You  didn't  tell  her — anything?"  Merryon  asked, 
as  they  plunged  down  the  road. 

"  Not  more  than  I  could  help,  major.  But  she 
seemed  to  know  without."  The  lad  spoke  uncomfort- 
ably, as  if  against  his  will. 

"  She  asked  questions,  then  ?"  Merryon's  voice  was 
sharp. 

"  Yes,  a  few.  She  wanted  to  know  »about  Forbes 
and  Robey.  Robey  is  awfully  bad.  I  didn't  tell  her 
that." 

"  Who  is  looking  after  them  ?"  Merryon  asked. 

"  Only  a  native  orderly  now.  The  colonel  and  Mac- 
farlane  both  had  to  go  to  the  barracks.  It's  frightful 
there.  About  twenty  cases  already.  Oh,  damn  this 
rain !"  said  Harley,  bitterly. 

"  But  couldn't  they  take  them — Forbes,  I  mean,  and 
Robey — .to  the  hospital  ?"  questioned  Merryon. 

"  No.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Robey  is  pegging  out, 
poor  old  fellow.  It's  always  the  best  chaps  that  go 
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first,  though,  Heaven  knows,  we  may  be  all  gone  before 
this  time  to-morrow." 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  fool !"  said  Merry  on,  curtly. 

And  Harley  said  no  more. 

They  pressed  on  through  mud  that  was  ankle-deep 
to  the  barracks. 

There  during  all  the  nightmare  hours  that  followed 
Merryon  worked  with  the  strength  of  ten.  He  gave 
no  voluntary  thought  to  his  wife  waiting  for  him  in 
loneliness,  but  ever  and  anon  those  blazing  eyes  of 
hers  arose  before  his  mental  vision,  and  he  saw  again 
that  brave,  sweet  smile  with  which  she  had  watched 
him  go. 

The  morning  found  him  haggard  but  indomitable, 
wrestling  with,  the  difficulties  of  establishing  a  camp 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  barracks  out  in  the  rain- 
drenched  open.  There  had  been  fourteen  deaths  in 
the  night,  and  seven  men  were  still  fighting  a  losing 
battle  for  their  lives  in  the  hospital.  He  had  a  native 
officer  to  help  him  in  his  task;  young  Harley  was 
superintending  the  digging  of  graves,  and  the  colonel 
"had  gone  to  the  bungalow  where  the  two  stricken 
officers  lay. 

Dank  and  gruesome  dawned  the  day,  with  the 
smell  of  rot  in  the  air  and  the  sense  of  death  hovering 
over  all.  And  there  came  to  Merryon  a  sudden,  over- 
whelming desire  to  go  back  to  his  bungalow  beyond 
the  fetid  town  and  see  how  his  wife  was  faring.  She 
was  the  only  white  woman  in  the  place,  and  the 
thought  of  her  isolation  came  upon  him  now  like  a 
fiery  torture. 
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It  was  the  fiercest  temptation  he  had  ever  known. 
Till  that  day  his  regimental  duties  had  always  been 
placed  first  with  rigorous  determination.  Now  for 
the  first  time  he  found  himself  torn  by  conflicting 
ties.  The  craving  for  news  of  her  possessed  him  like 
a  burning  thirst.  Yet  he  knew  that  some  hours  must 
elapse  before  he  could  honestly  consider  himself  free 
to  go. 

He  called  an  orderly  at  last,  finding  the  suspense 
unendurable,  and  gave  him  a  scribbled  line  to  carry 
to  his  wife. 

"  Is  all  well,  sweetheart  ?  Send  back  word  by 
bearer,"  he  wrote,  and  told  the  man  not  to  return  with- 
out an  answer. 

The  orderly  departed,  and  for  a  while  Merryon 
devoted  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  crushed 
his  anxiety  into  the  background.  But  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  he  was  chafing  in  a  fever  of  impatience.  What 
delayed  the  fellow?  In  Heaven's  name,  why  was  he 
so  long  ? 

Ghastly  possibilities  arose  in  his  mind,  fears 
unspeakable  that  he  dared  not  face.  He  forced  him- 
self to  attend  to  business,  but  the  suspense  was  becom- 
ing intolerable.  He  began  to  realize  that  he  could  not 
stand  it  much  longer. 

He  was  nearing  desperation  when  the  colonel  came 
unexpectedly  upon  the  scene,  unshaven  and  haggard 
as  he  was  himself,  but  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  face  of 
adversity. 

He  joined  Merryon,  and  received  the  latter's  report, 
grimly  taciturn.  They  talked  together  for  a  space  of 
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needs  and  expediencies.  The  fell  disease  had  got  to 
be  checked  somehow.  He  spoke  of  recalling  the 
officers  on  leave.  There  had  been  such  a  huge  sick  list 
that  summer  that  they  were  reduced  to  less  than  half 
their  normal  strength. 

"You're  worth  a  good  many,"  he  said  to  Merryon, 
half-grudgingly,  "  but  you  can't  work  miracles. 
Besides,  you've  got —  He  broke  off  abruptly. 

''  How's  your  wife  ?"- 

"  That's  what  I  don't  know,  sir."  Feverishly 
Merryon  made  answer.  "  I  left  her  last  night.  She 
was  well  then.  But  since — I  sent  down  an  orderly 
over  an  hour  ago.  He's  not  come  back." 

"Confound  it!"  said  the  colonel,  testily.  "You'd 
better  go  yourself." 

Merryon  glanced  swiftly  round. 

"  Yes,  go,  go  !"  the  colonel  reiterated,  irritably.  "  I'll 
relieve  you  for  a  spell.  Go  and  satisfy  yourself — and 
me !  None  but  an  infernal  fool  would  have  kept  her 
here,"  he  addled,  in  a  growling  undertone, -as  Merryon 
lifted  a  hand  in  brief  salute  and  started  away  through 
the  sodden  mists. 

He  went  as  he  had  never  gone  in  his  life  before, 
and  as  he  went  the  mists  parted  before  him  and  a 
blinding  ray  of  sunshine  came  smiting  through  the 
gap  like  the  sword  of  a  destroyer.  The  simile 
rushed  through  his  mind  and  out  again,  even  as  the 
grey  mist-curtain  closed  once  more. 

He  reached  the  bungalow.  It  stood  like  a  shrouded 
ghost,  and  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  on  the 
veranda  came  to  him  like  a  death-knell. 
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A  gaunt  figure  met  him  almost  on  the  threshold, 
and  he  recognized  his  messenger  with  a  sharp  sense  of 
coming  disaster.  The  man  stood  mutely  at  the  salute. 

"  Well  ?  Well  ?  Speak  !"  he  ordered,  nearly  beside 
himself  with  anxiety.  "Why  didn't  you  come  back 
with  an  answer  ?" 

The  man  spoke  with  deep  submission.  "  Sahib, 
there  was  no  answer." 

"What   do   you   mean  by   that?     What   the-r- 
Here,   let  me   pass ! "  cried   Merry  on,  in   a  ferment. 
"  There  must  have  been — some  sort  of  answer." 

"  No,  sahib.  No  answer."  The  man  spoke  with 
inscrutable  composure.  "  The  mem-sahib  has  not 
come  back,"  he  said.  "  Let  the  sahib  see  for  himself  !" 

But  Merryon  had  already  burst  into  the  bungalow ; 
so  he  resumed  his  patient  watch  on  the  veranda, 
wholly  undisturbed,  supremely  patient. 

The  khitmutgar  came  forward  at  his  master's  noisy 
entrance.  There  was  a  trace — just  the  shadow  of  a 
suggestion — of  anxiety  on  his  dignified  face  under 
the  snow-white  turban.  He  presented  him  with  a  note 
on  a  salver  with  a  few  murmured  words  and  a  deep 
salaam. 

"  For  the  sahib's  hands  alone,"  he  said. 

Merryon  snatched  up  the  note  and  opened  it  with 
shaking  hands. 

It  was  very  brief,  pathetically  so,  and  as  he  read,  a 
great  emptiness  seemed  to  spread  and  spread  around 
him  in  an  ever-widening  desolation. 

"  Good-bye,  my  Billikins  !"  Ah,  the  pitiful,  childish 
scrawl  she  had  made  of  it !  "  I've  come  to  my  senses, 
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and  I've  gone  back  to  him.  I'm  not  worthy  of  any 
sacrifice  of  yours,  dear.  And  it  would  have  been  a 
big  sacrifice.  You  wouldn't  like  being  dragged 
through  the  mud,  but  I'm  used  to  it.  It  came  to  me 
just  that  moment  that  you  said  '  Yes,  of  course,'  when 
Mr.  Harley  came  to  call  you  back  to  duty.  Duty  is 
better  than  a  worthless  woman,  my  Billikins,  and  I 
was  never  fit  to  be  anything  more  than  a  toy  to  you — 
a  toy  to  play  with  and  toss  aside.  And  so  good-bye, 
good-bye ! " 

The  scrawl  ended  with  a  little  cross  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  He  looked  up  from  it  with  eyes  gone 
blind  with  pain  and  a  stunned  and  awful  sense  of  loss. 

"When  did  the  mem-sahib  go?"  he  questioned, 
dully. 

The  khitmutgar  bent  his  stately  person.  "  The 
mem-sahib  went  in  haste,"  he  said,  "  an  hour  before 
midnight.  Your  servant  followed  her  to  the  ddk- 
bungalow  to  protect  her  from  budmashes,  but  she  dis- 
missed me  ere  she  entered  in.  Sahib,  I  could  do  no 
more." 

The  man's  eyes  appealed  for  one  instant,  but  fell 
the  next  before  the  dumb  despair  that  looked  out  of 
his  master's. 

There  fell  a  terrible  silence — a  pause,  as  it  were,  of 
suspended  vitality,  while  the  iron  bit  deeper  and 
deeper  into  tissues  too  numbed  to  feel. 

Then,  "Fetch  me  a  drink!"  said  Merryon,  curtly 
"  I  must  be  getting  back  to  duty." 

And  with  soundless  promptitude  the  man  withdrew, 
thankful  to  make  his  escape. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE     SACRED     FIRE 

"WELL?  Is  she  all  right?"  Almost  angrily  the 
colonel  flung  the  question  as  his  second-in-command 
came  back  heavy-footed  through  the  rain.  He  had 
been  through  a  nasty  period  of  suspense  himself  dur- 
ing Merryon's  absence. 

Merryon  nodded.  His  face  was  very  pale  and  his 
lips  seemed  stiff. 

"  She  has — gone,  sir,"  he  managed  to  say,  after  a 
moment. 

"  Gone,  has  she?"  The  colonel  raised. his  brows  in 
astonished  interrogation.  "  What !  Taken  fright  at 
last  ?  Well,  best  thing  she  could  do,  all  things  con- 
sidered. You  ought  to  be  very  thankful." 

He  dismissed  the  subject  for  more  pressing  matters, 
and  he  never  noticed  the  awful  whiteness  of  Merryon's 
face  or  the  deadly  fixity  of  his  look. 

Macfarlane  noticed  both,  coming  up  two  hours  later 
to  report  the  death  of  one  of  the  officers  at  the 
bungalow. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  man,  have  some  brandy  ! "  he 
said,  proffering  a  flask  of  his  own.  "  You're  looking 
pretty  unhealthy.  What  is  it  ?  Feeling  a  bit  off,  eh  ?" 

He  held  Merryon's  wrist  while  he  drank  the  brandy, 
regarding  him  with  a  troubled  frown  the  while. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  man  ?"  he  said. 
"  You're  not  frightening  yourself?  You  wouldn't  be 
such  a  fool !" 
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Merryon  did  not  answer.  He  was  never  voluble. 
To-day  he  seemed  tongue-tied.  . 

Macfarlane  continued  with  an  uneasy  effort  to  hide 
a  certain  doubt  stirring  in  his  mind.  "  I  hear  there 
was  a  European  died  at  the  ddk-bun galow  early  this 
morning.  I  wanted  to  go  round  and  see,  but  I  haven't 
been  able.  It's  fairly  widespread,  but  there's  no  sense 
in  getting  scared.  Hullo,  Merryon  !" 

He  broke  off,  staring.  Merryon  had  given  a  great 
start.  He  looked  like  a  man  stabbed  suddenly  from 
a  dream  to  full  consciousness. 

"A  European — at  the  ddk-bungalow — dead,  did 
you  say  ?" 

His  words  tumbled  over  each  other;  he  gripped 
Macfarlane's  shoulder  and  shook  it  with  fierce  im- 
patience. 

"So  I  heard.  I  don't  know  any  details.  How 
should  I  ?  Merryon,  are  you  mad  ?"  Macfarlane  put 
up  a  quick  hajid  to  free  himself,  for  the  grip  was  pain- 
ful. "  He  wasn't  a  friend  of  yours,  I  suppose  ?  He 
wouldn't  have  been  putting  up  there  if  he  had  been." 

"  No,  no ;  not — a  friend."  The  words  came  jerkily. 
Merryon  was  breathing  in  great  spasms  that  shook 
him  from  head  to  foot.  "Not — a  friend!"  he  said 
again,  and  stopped,  gazing  before  him  with  eyes 
curiously  contracted  as  the  eyes  of  one  striving  to  dis- 
cern something  a  long  way  off. 

Macfarlane  slipped  a  hand  under  his  elbow.  "  Look 
here,"  he  said,  "you  must  have  a  rest.  You  can  be 
spared  for  a  bit  now.  Walk  back  with  me  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  we  will  see  how  things  are  going  there." 
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His  hand  closed  urgently.  He  began  to  draw  him 
away. 

Merryon's  eyes  came  back  as  it  were  out  of  space, 
and  gave,. him  a  quick  side-glance  that  was  like  the 
turn  of  a  rapier.  "  I  must  go  down  to  the  dak-bunga- 
low" he  said,  with  decision. 

Swift  protest  rose  to  the  doctor's  lips,  but  it  died 
there.  He  tightened  his  hold  instead,  and  went  with 
him. 

The  colonel  looked  .round  sharply  at  their  approach, 
looked — and  swore  under  his  breath.  "  Yes,  all  right, 
major,  you'd  better  go,"  he  said.  "  Good-bye  !  ' 

Merryon  essayed  a  grim  smile,  but  his  ashen  face 
only  twisted  convulsively,  showing  his  set  teeth.  He 
hung  on  Macfarlane's  shoulder  while  the  first 
black  cloud  of  agony  possessed  him  and  slowly 
passed. 

Then,  white  and  shaking,  he  stood  up.  "I'll  get 
round  to  the  ddk  now,  before  I'm  any  worse.  Don't 
come  with  me,  Macfarlane !  I'll  take  an  orderly."  "" 

"  I'm  coming,"  said  Macfarlane,  stoutly. 

But  they  did  not  get  to  the  ddk-bungalow,  or  any- 
where near  it.  Before  they  had  covered  twenty  yards 
another  frightful  spasm  of  pain  came  upon  Merryon, 
racking  his  whole  being,  depriving  him  of  all  his 
powers,  wresting  from  him  every  faculty  save  that  of 
suffering.  He  went  down  into  a  darkness  that  swal- 
lowed him,  soul  and  body,  blotting  out  all  finite 
things,  loosening  his  frantic  clutch  on  life,  sucking  him 
down  as  it  were  into  a  frightful  emptiness,  where  his 
only  certainty  of  existence  lay  in  the  excruciating 
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agonies  that  tore  and  convulsed  him  like  devils  in 
some  inferno  under  the  earth. 

Of  time  and  place  and  circumstance  thereafter  he 
became  as  completely  unconscious  as  though  they  had 
ceased  to  be,  though  once  or  twice  he  was  aware  of  a 
merciful  hand  that  gave  him  opium  to  deaden — or 
was  it  only  to  prolong? — his  suffering.  And  aeons 
and  eternities  passed  over  him  while  he  lay  in  the 
rigour  of  perpetual  torments,  not  trying  to  escape, 
only  writhing  in  futile  anguish  in  the  bitter  dark  of 
the  prison-house. 

Later,  very  much  later,  there  came  a  time  when  the 
torture  gradually  ceased  or  became  merged  in  a 
deathly  coldness.  During  that  stage  his  understand- 
ing began  to  come  back  to  him  like  the  light  of  a 
dying  day.  A  vague  and  dreadful  sense  of  loss 
began  to  oppress  him,  a  feeling  of  nakedness  as  though 
the  soul  of  him  were  already  slipping  free,  passing 
into  an  appalling  void,  leaving  an  appalling  void 
behind.  1  !c  lay  quite  helpless  and  sinking,  sinking— 
slowly,  terribly  sinking  into  an  overwhelming  sea  of 
annihilation. 

With  all  that  was  left  of  his  failing  strength  he 
strove  to  cling  to  that  dim  light  which  he  knew  for 
his  own  individuality.  The  silence  and  the  darkness 
broke  over  him  in  long,  soundless  waves;  but  each 
time  he  emerged  again,  cold,  cold  as  death,  but  still 
aware  of  self,  aware  of  existence,  albeit  the  world  he 
knew  had  dwindled  to  an  infinitesimal  smallness.  as 
an  object  very  far  away,  and  floating  ever  farther  and 
farther  from  his  ken. 
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Vague  paroxysms  of  pain  still  seized  him  from  time 
to  time,  but  they  no  longer  affected  him  in  the  same 
way.  The  body  alone  agonized.  The  soul  stood 
apart  on  the  edge  of  that  dreadful  sea,  shrinking 
afraid  from  the  black,  black  depths  and  the  cruel  cold 
of  the  eternal  night.  He  was  terribly,  crushingly  alone. 

Someone  had  once,  twice,  asked  him  a  vital  ques- 
tion about  his  belief  in  God.  Then  he  had  been 
warmly  alive.  He  had  held  his  wife  close  in  his  arms, 
and  nothing  else  had  mattered.  But  now — but  now — 
he  'was  very  far  from  warmth  and  life.  He  was  dying 
in  loneliness.  He  was  perishing  in  the  outer  dark, 
where  no  hand  might  reach  and  no  voice  console.  He 
had  believed — or  thought  he  believed— in  God  But 
now  his  faith  was  wearing  very  thin.  Very  soon  it 
would  crumble  quite  away,  just  as  he  himself  was 
crumbling  into  the  dreadful  silence  of  the  ages.  His 
life — the  brief  passion  called  life — was  over.  Out  of 
the  dark  it  had  come;  into  the  dark  it  went.  And 
no  one  to  care — no  one  to  cry  farewell  to  him  across 
that  desolation  of  emptiness  that  was  death.  No  one 
to  kneel  beside  him  and  pray  for  light  in  that  awful, 
all-encompassing  dark ! 

Stay  !  Something  had  touched  him  even  then.  Or 
was  it  but  his  dying  fancy  ?  Red  lips  he  had  kissed 
and  that  had  kissed  him  in  return,  eager  arms  that 
had  clung  and  clung,  eyes  of  burning  adoration  !  Did 
they  truly  belong  all  to  the  past  ?  Or  were  they  here 
beside  him  even  now — even  now  ?  Had  he  wandered 
backwards  perchance  into  that  strange,  sweet  heaven 
of  love  from  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  and 
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terribly  cast  out  ?  Ah,  how  he  had  loved  her  !  How 
he  had  loved  her !  Very  faintly  there  began  to  stir 
within  him  the  old  'fiery  longing  that  she,  and  she 
alone,  had  ever  waked  within  him.  He  would  wor- 
ship her  to  the  last  flicker  of  his  dying  soul.  But  the 
darkness  was  spreading,  spreading,  like  the  yawning 
of  a  great  gulf  at  his  feet.  Already  he  was  slipping 
over  the  edge.  The  light  was  fading  out  of  his  sky. 

It  was  the  last  dim  instinct  of  nature  that  made 
him  reach  out  a  groping  hand,  and  with  lips  that 
would  scarcely  move  to  whisper,  "  Puck !" 

He  did  not  expect  an  answer.  The  things  of  earth 
were  done  with.  His  life  was  passing  swiftly,  swiftly, 
like  the  sands  running  out  of  a  glass.  He  had  lost 
her  already,  and  the  world  had  sunk  away,  away, 
with  all  warmth  and  light  and  love. 

Yet  out  of  the  darkness  all  suddenly  there  came  a 
voice,  eager,  passionate,  persistent.  "I  am  here,  Billi- 
kins  !  I  am  here  !  Come  back  to  me,  darling  !  Come 
back!" 

He  started  at  that  voice,  started  and  paused,  hold- 
ing back  as  it  were  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice. 
So  she  was  there  indeed  !  He  could  hear  her  sobbing 
breath.  There  came  to  him  the  consciousness  of  her 
hands  clasping  his,  and  the  faintest,  vaguest  glow 
went  through  his  ice-cold  body.  He  tried,  piteously 
weak  as  he  was,  to  bend  his  fingers  about  hers. 

And  then  there  came  the  warmth  of  her  lips  upon 
them,  kissing  them  with  a  fierce  passion  of  tenderness, 
drawing  them  close  as  if  to  breathe  her  own  vitality 
into  his  failing  pulses. 


! 
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"Open  your  eyes  to  me,  darling!"  she  besought 
him.  "  See  how  I  love  you !  And  see  how  I  want 
your  love !  I  can't  do  without  it,  Billikins.  It's  my 
only  safeguard.  What !  He  is  dead  ?  I  say  he  is 
not — he  is  not !  Or  if  he  is,  he  shall  rise  again.  He 
shall  come  back.  See  !  He  is  looking  at  me  !  How 
dare  you  say  he  is  dead  ?" 

The  wild  anguish  of  her  voice  reached  him,  pierced 
him,  rousing  him  as  no  other  power  on  earth  could 
have  roused  him.  Out  of  that  deathly  inertia  he  drew 
himself,  inch  by  inch,  as  out  of  some  clinging  swamp. 
His  hand  found  strength  to  tighten  upon  hers.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  leaden-lidded  as  they  were,  and  saw 
her  face  all  white  and  drawn,  gazing  into  his  own  with 
such  an  agony  of  love,  such  a  consuming  fire  of  wor- 
ship, that  it  seemed  as  if  his  whole  being  were  drawn 
by  it,  warmed,  comforted,  revived. 

She  hung  above  him,  fierce  in  her  devotion,  driving 
back  the  destroyer  by  the  sheer  burning  intensity  of 
her  love.  "  You  shan't  die,  Billikins !"  she  told  him, 
passionately.  "You  can't  die — now  I  am  here!" 

She  stooped  her  face  to  his.  He  turned  his  lips 
instinctively  to  meet  it,  and  suddenly  it  was  as  though 
a  flame  had  kindled  between  them — hot,  ardent,  com- 
pelling. His  dying  pulses  thrilled  to  it,  his  blood 
ran  warmer. 

"  You — have — come — back  !"  he  said,  with  slow 
articulation. 

"My  darling — my  darling!"  she  made  quivering 
answer.  "  Say  I've  come — in  time  !" 

He  tried  to  speak  again,  but  could  not.     Yet  the 
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deathly  cold  was  giving  way  like  ice  before  the  sun 
He  could  feel  his  heart  beating  where  before  he  had 
felt  nothing.  A  hand  that  was  not  Puck's  came  out 
of  the  void  beyond  her  and  held  a  spoonful  of  spirit 
to  his  mouth.  He  swallowed  it  with  difficulty,  and 
was  conscious  of  a  greater  warmth. 

"  There,  my  own  boy,  my  own  boy  !"  she  murmured 
over  him.  "You're  coming  back  to  me.  Say  you're 
coming  back !" 

His  lips  quivered  like  a  child's.  He  forced  them  to 
answer  her.  "If  you — will — stay,"  he  said. 

"  I  will  never  leave  you  again,  darling,"  she  made 
swift  answer.  "  Never,  never  again  !  You  shall  have 
all  that  you  want— all — all!" 

Her  arms  closed  about  him.  He  felt  the  warmth  of 
her  body,  the  passionate  nearness  of  her  soul;  and 
therewith  the  flame  that  had  kindled  between  them 
leaped  to  a  great  and  burning  glow,  encompassing 
them  both — the  Sacred  Fire. 

A  wonderful  sense  of  comfort  came  upon  him.  He 
turned  to  her  as  a  man  turns  to  only  one  woman  in 
all  the  world,  and  laid  his  head  upon  her  breast. 

"  I  only  want-  my  wife,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XII 

FREEDOM 

IT  took  him  many  days  to  climb  back  up  that  slope 
down  which  he  had  slipped  so  swiftly  in  those  few 
awful  hours.  Very  slowly,  with  painful  effort,  but 
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with  unfailing  purpose,  he  made  his  arduous  way. 
And  through  it  all  Puck  never  left  his  side. 

Alert  and  vigilant,  very  full  of  courage,  very  quick 
of  understanding,  she  drew  him,  leaning  on  her,  back 
to  a  life  that  had  become  strangely  new  to  them  both. 
They  talked  very  little,  for  Merryon's  strength  was 
terribly  low,  and  Macfarlane,  still  scarcely  believing  in 
the  miracle  that  had  been  wrought  under  his  eyes, 
forbade  all  but  the  simplest  and  briefest  speech — a 
prohibition  which  Puck  strenuously  observed ;  for 
Puck,  though  she  knew  the  miracle  for  an  accom- 
plished fact,  was  not  taking  any  chances. 

"  Presently,  darling ;  when  you're  stronger,"  was  her 
invariable  answer  to  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  elicit 
information  as  to  the  events  that  had  immediately 
preceded  his  seizure.  "  There's  nothing  left  to  fret 
about.  You're  here — and  I'm  here.  And  that's  all 
that  matters." 

If  her  lips  quivered  a  little  over  the*  last  assertion, 
she  turned  her  head  away  that  he  might  not  see.  For 
she  was  persistently  cheery  in  his  presence,  full  of 
tender  humour,  always  undismayed. 

He  leaned  upon  her  instinctively.  She  propped  him 
so  sturdily,  with  a  strength  so  amazing  and  so  stead- 
fast. Sometimes  she  laughed  softly  at  his  weakness, 
as  a  mother  might  laugh  at  the  first  puny  efforts  of 
her  baby  to  stand  alone.  And  he  knew  that  she  loved 
his  dependence  upon  her,  even  in  a  sense  dreaded  the 
time  when  his  own  strength  should  reassert  itself, 
making  hers  weak  by  comparison. 

Rut  that  time  was  coming,  slowly  yet  very  surely. 
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The  rains  were  lessening  at  last,  and  the  cholera-fiend 
had  been  driven  forth.  Merryon  was  to  go  to  the 
Hills  on  sick  leave  for  several  weeks.  Colonel 
Davenant  had  awaked  to  the  fact  that  his  life  was  a 
valuable  one,  and  his  admiration  for  Mrs.  Merryon 
was  undisguised.  He  did  not  altogether  understand 
her  behaviour,  but  he  was  discreet  enough  not  to  seek 
that  enlightenment  which  only  one  man  in  the  world 
was  ever  to  receive. 

To  that  man  on  the  night  before  their  departure 
came  Puck,  very  pale  and  resolute,  with  shining,  un- 
wavering eyes.  She  knelt  down  before  him  with 
small  hands  tightly  clasped. 

"  I'm  going  to  say  something  dreadful,  Billikins," 
she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence. 
Then,  "  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Oh,  no,  you  don't,  darlirig. 
It's  something  that'll  make  you  frightfully  angry." 

The  faintest  gleam  of  a  smile  crossed  Merryon's 
face.  "  With  you  ?"  he  said. 

She  nodded,  and  suddenly  her  eyes  were  brimming 
with  tears.  "Yes,  with  me." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "I  tell  you,  I 
know  what  it  is,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  stubbornness. 

She  turned  her  cheek  for  a  moment  to  caress  the 
hand,  then  suddenly  all  her  strength  went  from  her. 
She  sank  down  on  the  •  floor  at  his  feet,  huddled 
together  in  a  woeful  heap,  just  as  she  had  been  on 
that  first  night  when  the  safety-curtain  had  dropped 
behind  her. 
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"You'll  never  forgive  me!"  she  sobbed.  "But  I 
knew — I  knew — I  always  knew!" 

"  Knew  what,  child  ?"  He  was  stooping  over  her. 
His  hand,  trembling  still  with  weakness,  was  on  her 
head.  "  But,  no,  don't  tell  me  !"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
was  deeply  tender.  "  The  fellow  is  dead,  isn't  he  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he's  dead."  Quiveringly,  between  piteous 
sobs,  she  answered  him.  "  He — was  dying  before  I 
reached  him — that  dreadful  night  He  just — had 
strength  left — to  curse  me !  And  I  am  cursed  !  I 
am  cursed  ! " 

She  flung  out  her  arms  wildly,  clasping  his 
feet. 

He  stooped  lower  over  her.  "Hush — hush!"  he 
said. 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear.  "  I  let  you  take  me — I 
stained  your  honour — I  wasn't  a  free  woman.  I  tried 
to  think  I  was;  but  in  my  heart — I  always  knew — I 
always  knew !  I  wouldn't  have  your  love  at  first — 
because  I  knew.  And  I  came  to  you — that  monsoon 
night — chiefly  because — I  wanted — when  he '  came 
after  me — as  I  knew  he  would  come — to  force  him — to 
set  me — free." 

Through  bitter  sobbing  the  confession  came;  in 
bitter  sobbing  it  ended. 

But  still  Merryon's  hand  was  on  her  head,  still  his 
face  was  bent  above  her,  grave  and  sad  and  pitiful, 
the  face  of  a  strong  man  enduring  grief. 

After  a  little,  haltingly,  she  spoke  again.  "  And  I 
wasn't  coming  back  to  you — ever.  Only — someone — 
a  syce — told  me  you  had  been  stricken  down.  And 
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then  I  had  to  come.  I  couldn't  leave  you  to  die. 
That's  all— that's  all !  I'm  going  now.  And  I  shan't 
come  back.  I'm  not — your  wife.  You're  quite,  quite 
free.  And  I'll  never — bring  shame  on  you — again." 

Her  straining  hands  tightened.  She  kissed  the  feet 
she  clasped.  "I'm  a  wicked,  wicked  woman,"  she 
said.  "  I  was  born — on  the  wrong  side — of  the 
safety-curtain.  That's  no — excuse;  only — to  make 
you  uaderstand." 

She  would  have  withdrawn  herself  then,  but  his 
hands  held  her.  She  covered  her  face,  kneeling 
between  them. 

"Why  do  you  want  me  to  understand?"  he  said, 
his  voice  very  low. 

She  quivered  at  the  question,  making  no  attempt 
to  answer,  just  weeping  silently  there  in  his  hold. 

He  leaned  towards  her,  albeit  he  was  trembling  with 
weakness.  "Puck,  listen!"  he  said.  "I  do  under- 
stand." 

She  caught  her  breath  and  became  quite  still. 

"Listen  again!"  he  said.  "What  is  done — is 
done;  and  nothing  can  alter  it.  But — your  future  is 
mine.  You  have  forfeited  the  right  to  leave  me." 

She  uncovered  her  face  in  a  flash  to  gaze  at  him  as 
one  confounded. 

He  met  the  look  with  eyes  that  held  her  own.  "I 
say  it,"  he  said.  "  You  have  forfeited  the  right.  You 
say  I  am  free.  Am  I  free  ?" 

She  nodded,  still  with  her  eyes  on  his.  "  I  have- 
no  claim  on  you,"  she  whispered,  brokenly. 

His  hands  tightened ;  he  brought  her  nearer  to  him. 
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"  And  when  that  dream  of  yours  comes  true,"  he  said, 
"  what  then  ?  What  then  ?" 

Her  face  quivered  painfully  at  the  question.  She 
swallowed  once  or  twice  spasmodically,  like  a  hurt 
child  trying  not  to  cry. 

"  That's — nobody's  business  but  mine,"  she  said 

A  very  curious  smile  drew  Merryon's  mouth.  "  I 
thought  I  had  had  something  to  do  with  it,"  he  said. 
"  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  part-ownership,  anyway." 

She  shook  her  head,  albeit  she  was  very  close  to  his 
breast.  "You're  not,  Billikins!"  she  declared,  with 
vehemence.  "  You  only  say  that — out  of  pity.  And 
I  don't  want  pity.  I — I'd  rather  you  hated  me  than 
that!  Miles  rather!" 

His  arms  went  round  her.  He  uttered  a  queer,  pas- 
sionate laugh  and  drew  her  to  his  heart.  "  And  what 
if  I  offer  you — love  ?"  he  said.  "  Have  you  no  use 
for  that  either,  my  wife — my  wife  ?" 

She  turned  and  clung  to  him,  clung  fast  and  desper- 
ately, as  a  drowning  person  clings  to  a  spar.  "  But 
I'm  not,  Billikins !  I'm  not !"  she  whispered,  with 
her  face  hidden. 

"  You  shall  be,"  he  made  steadfast  answer.  "  Before 
God  you  shall  be." 

"  Ah,  do  you  believe  in  God  ?"  she  murmured. 

"I  do,"  he  said,  firmly. 

She  gave  a  little  sob.  "  Oh,  Billikins,  so  do  I.  At 
least,  I  think  I  do;  but  I'm  half  afraid,  even  now, 
though  I  did  try  to  do — the  right  thing.  I  shall  only 
know  for  certain — when  the  dream  comes  true."  Her 
face  came  upwards,  her  lips  moved  softly  against  his 
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neck.     "  Darling,"  she  whispered,  "  don't  you  hope — 
it'll  be— a  boy  ?" 

He  bent  his  head  mutely.  Somehow  speech  was 
difficult. 

But  Puck  was  not  wanting  speech  of  him  just  then. 
She  turned  her  red  lips  to  his.  "But  even  if  it's  a 
girl,  darling,  it  won't  matter,  for  she'll  be  born  on  the 
right  side  of  the  safety-curtain  now,  thanks  to  your 
goodness — your  generosity." 

He  stopped  her  sharply.     "Puck!     Puck!" 

Their  lips  met.  Puck  was  sobbing  a  little  and 
smiling  at  the  same  time. 

"  Your  love  is  the  safety-curtain,  Billikins  darling," 
she  whispered,  softly.  "  And  I'm  going  to  thank  God 
for  it — every  day  of  my  life." 

"  My  darling  !"  he  said.     "  My  wife  !" 

Her  eyes  shone  up  to  his  through  tears.  "  Oh,  do 
you  realize,"  she  said,  "  that  we  have  risen  from  the 
dead  ?" 
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CHAPTER  I 

ON  TRIAL 

"  I  REALLY  don't  know  why  I  accepted  him.  But 
somehow  it  was  done  before  I  knew.  He  waltzes  so 
divinely  that  it  intoxicates  me,  and  then  I  naturally 
cease  to  be  responsible  for  my  actions." 

Doris  Fielding  leant  back  luxuriously,  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head. 

"  I  can't  think  what  he  wants  to  marry  me  for,"  she 
said  reflectively.  "  I  am  quite  sure  I  don't  want  to 
marry  him." 

"  Then-,  my  dear  child,  what  possessed  you  to  accept 
him  ?"  remonstrated  her  friend,  Vera  Abingdon,  from 
behind  the  tea-table. 

"  That's  just  what  I  don't  know,"  said  Doris,  a 
little  smile  twitching  the  corner  of  her  mouth.  "  How- 
ever, it  doesn't  signify  greatly.  I  don't  mind  being 
engaged  for  a  little  while  if  he  is  good,  but  I  certainly 
shan't  go  on  if  I  don't  like  it.  It's  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment,  you  see  !  And  it  really  is  necessary,  for 
there  is  absolutely  no  other  way  of  testing  the  situa- 
tion." 

She  glanced  at  her  friend  and  burst  into  a  gay  peal 
nj  8 
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of  laughter.  No  one  knew  how  utterly  charming  this 
girl  could  be  till  she  laughed. 

"Oh,  don't  look  so  shocked,  please!"  she  begged 
"  I  know  I'm  flippant,  flighty,  and  foolish,  but  really 
I'm  not  a  bit  wicked.  Ask  Phil  if  I  am!  He  has 
known  me  all  my  life." 

"  I  do  net  need  to  ask  him,  Dot"  Vera  spoke  with 
some  gravity  notwithstanding.  "  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  thought  you  wicked.  But  I  do  sometimes 
think  you  are  rather  heartless." 

Doris  opened  her  blue  eyes  wide. 

"Oh,  why?  I  am  sure  I  am  not  It  really  isn't 
my  fault  that  I  have  been  engaged  two  or  three  timeh 
before.  Directly  I  begin  to  get  pleasantly  intimate 
with  anyone  he  proposes,  and  how  can  I  possibly 
know,  unless  I  am  on  terms  of  intimacy,  whether  i 
should  like  to  marry  him  or  not  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  to  be  engaged  to  anyone  for  any  length  of  time. 
It's  as  bad  as  being  cast  up  on  a  desert  island  with 
only  one  wretched  man  to  speak  to.  As  a  matter  01 
fact,  what  you  call  heartlessness  is  sheer  broad- 
mindedness  on  my  part.  I  admit  that  I  do  occa- 
sionally sail  near  the  wind.  It's  fun,  and  I  like  it. 
But  I  never  do  any  harm — any  real  harm  I  mean  1 
always  put  my  helm  over  in  time.  And  I  must  pro- 
tect myself  somehow  against  fortune-hunters." 

Vera  was  silent.  This  high-spirited  young  cousin 
of  her  husband's  was  often  a  sore  anxiety  to  her.  She 
had  had  sole  charge  of  the  girl  for  the  past  three  years 
and  had  found  it  no  light  responsibility. 

"Cheer  up,  darling!"  besought  Doris.     "There  is 
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not  the  smallest  cause  for  a  wrinkled  brow.  Perhaps 
the  experiment  will  turn  out  a  success  this  time.  Who 
knows?  And  even  if  it  doesn't,  no  one  will  be  any 
the  worse.  I  am  sure  Vivian  Caryl  will  never  break 
his  heart  for  me." 

But  Vera  Abingdon  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  like  you  to  be  so  wild,  Dot.  It  makes 
people  think  lightly  of  you.  And  you  know  how 
angry  Phil  was  last  time." 

Dot  snapped  her  fingers  airily  and  rose. 

'  Who  cares  for  Phil  ?  Besides,  it  really  was  not 
my  fault  last  time,  whatever  anyone  may  say.  ~A.re 
you  going  to  ask  my  1ianc&  down  to  Rivermead  for 
Easter  ?  Because  if  so,  I  do  beg  you  won't  tell  every- 
body we  are  engaged.  It  is  quite  an  informal  arrange- 
ment, and  perhaps,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
the  less  said  about  it  the  better." 

She  stopped  and  kissed  Vera's  grave  face,  lalighed 
again  as  though  she  could  not  help  it,  and  flitted  like 
a  butterfly  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  II 
HIS     INTENTIONS 

"  WHERE  is  Doris  ?"  asked  Phil  Abingdon,  looking 
round  upon  the  guests  assembled  in  his  drawing-room 
at  Rivermead.  "  We  are  all  waiting  for  her." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  go  in  without  her,"  said  his 
wife,   with    her   nervous    smile.      "  She   arranged   to 
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motor  down  with  Mrs.  Lockyard  and  her  party  this 
afternoon.  Possibly  they  have  persuaded  her  to  dine 
with  them." 

"She  would  never  do  that  surely,"  said  Phil,  with 
an  involuntary  glance  at  Vivian  Caryl  who  had  just 
entered. 

"If  you  are  talking  about  my  fiancee^  I  think  it 
more  than  probable  that  she  would,"  the  latter 
remarked.  "  Mrs  Lockyard's  place  is  just  across  the 
river,  I  understand.  Shall  I  punt  over  and  fetch 
Doris  ?" 

"No,  no!"  broke  in  his  hostess -anxiously.  "I  am 
sure  she  wouldn't  come  if  you  did.  Besides 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Vivian  Caryl,  with  a  grim 
smile,  "  I  think  with  all  deference  to  your  opinion, 
that  the  odds  would  be  in  my  favour.  However,  let 
us  dine  first,  if  you  prefer  it." 

Mrs.  Abingdon  did  prefer  it,  and  said  so  hastily. 
She  seemed  to  have  a  morbid  dread  of  a  rupture 
between  Doris  Fielding  and  her  -fianci,  a  feeling  with 
which  Caryl  quite  obviously  had  no  sympathy.  There 
was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  man  save  his 
somewhat  supercilious  demeanour  which  had  caused 
Vera  to  marvel  many  times  at  Doris's  choice. 

They  went  in  to  dinner  without  further  discussion. 
Caryl  sat  on  Vera's  left,  and  amazed  her  by  his  utter 
unconcern  regarding  the  absentee.  He  seemed  to  be 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  his  dry  humour  provoked  a 
good  deal  of  merriment. 

She  led  the  way  back  to  the  drawing-room  as'  soon 
as  possible.  There  was  a  billiard-room  beyond  to 
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which  members  of  her  party  speedily  betook  them- 
selves, and  here  most  of  the  men  joined  them  soon 
after.  Neither  Caryl  nor  Abingdon  was  with  them, 
and  Vera  counted  the  minutes  of  their  absence  with 
a  sinking  heart  while  her  guests  buzzed  all  unheeding 
around  her. 

It  was  close  upon  ten  o'clock  when  she  saw  her  hus- 
band's face  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway.  He  made 
a  rapid  sign  to  her,  and  with  a  murmured  excuse  she 
went  to  him,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

Caryl  was  standing  with  him,  calm  as  ever,  though 
she  fancied  that  his  eyes  were  a  little  wider  than  usual 
and  his  bearing  less  supercilious. 

Her  husband,  she  saw  at  a  glance,  was  both  angry 
and  agitated. 

"She  has  gone  off  somewhere  with  that  bounder 
Brandon,"  he  said.  "  They  got  down  to  tea,  and 
went  off  again  in  the  motor  afterwards,  Mrs.  Lock- 
yard  doesn't  seem  to  know  for  certain  where." 

"  Phil !"  she  exclaimed  in  consternation,  and  added 
with  her  eyes  on  Caryl,  "  Whal  is  to  be  done  ?  What 
can  be  done  ?" 

Caryl  made  quiet  reply  : 

"  There  was  some  talk  of  Wynhampton.  I  am 
going  there  now  on  your  husband's  motor-bicycle.  If 
I  do  not  find  her  there — — 

He  paused,  and  on  the  instant  a  girl's  high  peal  of 
laughter  rang  through  the  house.  The  drawing-room 
door  was  flung  back,  and  Doris  herself  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"Goodness!"   she  cried.      "What   a   solemn  con- 
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clave  f     You  can't  think  how  funny  you  all  look  ! 
tell  me  what  it  is  all  about !" 

She  stood  before  them,  the  motor-veil  thrown  back 
from  her  dainty  face,  her  slight  figure  quivering  • 
merriment 

Vera  hastened  to  meet  her  with  outstretched  hands 

"Oh,  my  dear,  you  can't  think  how  anxious  we  ha>  c 
been  about  you." 

Doris  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  lightly  kisser] 
her. 

"  Silly !  Why  r  You  know  I  always  come  up 
smiling.  Why,  Phil,  you  are  looking  positively 
green  !  Have  you  been  anxious,  too  ?  I  am  inH^d 
honoured." 

She  swept  him  a  curtsey,  her  face  all  dimples  and 
laughter. 

"  We've  had  the  jolliest  time,"  she  declared.  "  We 
motored  to  Wynhampton  and  saw  the  last  of  the 
races.  After  that,  we  dined  at  a  dear  little  place  with 
a  duckpond  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  And  finally 
we  returned — it  ought  to  have  been  by  moonlight, 
only  there  was  no  moon.  Where  is  everyone?  IT 
the  billinrd-room  ?  I  want  some  milk  and  soda  fright- 
fully. Vivian,  you  might,  like  the  good  sort  you  arr 
go  and  get  me  some!" 

She  bestowed  a  dazzling  smile  upon  her  fanrt  and 
offered  him  one  finger  by  way  of  salutation. 

Abingdon.  who  had  been  waiting  to  get  in  a  word. 
here  exploded  with  some  violence  and  told  his  your.-e 
cousin  in  no  measured  terms  what  he  thought  of  hw 
conduct 
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She  listened  with  her  head  on  one  side,  her  eye? 
brimful  of  mischief,  and  finally  with  an  airy  gesture 
furned  to  Caryl. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  scold  me,  too  r  I  am  sure  you 
do.  You  had  better  be  quick  or  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  say." 

Abingdon  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 
He  was  thoroughly  angry  and  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  it.  His  wife  lingered  a  moment  irresolute,  then 
softly  followed  him.  And  as  the  door  closed,  Caryl 
looked  very  steadily  into  the  girl's  flushed  face  and 
spoke : 

"  All  I  have  to  say  is  this.  Maurice  Brandon  is  no 
fit  escort  for  any  woman  who  values  her  reputation 
And  I  here  and  now  forbid  you  most  strictly, 
most  emphatically,  ever  to  go  out  with  him  alone 
again." 

He  paused.  She  was  looking  straight  back  at  him 
with  her  chin  in  the  air. 

"  Dear  me!"  she  said.  <- Do  you  really  ?  And  who 
gave  you  the  right  to  dictate  to  me  ?" 

"  You  yourself,"  he  answered  quietly. 

"  Indeed  !     May  I  ask  when  ?" 

He  stiffened  a  little,  but  his  face  did  not  alter. 

'  When  you  promised  to  be  my  wife,"  he  said. 

Her  eyes  blazed  instant  defiance. 

"  An  engagement  can  be  broken  off  ! "  she  declared" 
recklessly. 

'  By  mutual  consent,"  said  Caryl  drily. 

"  That  is  absurd,"  she  rejoined.  "  You  couldn't 
possibly  hold  me  to  it  against  my  will." 
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"  I  am  quite  capable  of  doing  so,"  he  told  her  coolly, 
"  if  I  think  it  worth  my  while." 

"  Worth  your  while  !"  she  exclaimed,  staring  at  him 
as  if  she  doubted  his  sanity. 

"  Even  so,"  he  said.  "  When  I  have  fully  satisfied 
myself  that  a  heartless  little  flirt  like  you  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a  virtuous  and  amiable  wife.  It  may 
prove  a  difficult  process,  I  admit,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  a  pleasant  one.  But  I  shall  not  shirk  it  on 
that  account." 

He  leant  back  against  the  mantelpiece  with  a  ges- 
ture that  plainly  said  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
the  matter  was  ended. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Doris.  She  stood  before  him 
for  several  seconds  absolutely  motionless,  all  the  vivid 
colour  gone  from  her  face,  her  blue  eyes  blazing  with 
speechless  fury.  At  length,  with  a  sudden,  fierce 
movement,  she  tore  the  ring  he  had  given  her  from 
her  finger  and  held  it  out  to  him. 

"Take  it!"  she  said,  her  voice  high-pitched  and 
tremulous.  "  This  is  the  end  !" 

He  did  not  stir  a  muscle. 

"  Not  yet,  I  think',"  he  said. 

She  flashed  a  single  glance  at  him  in  which  pride 
and  uncertainty  were  strangely  mingled,  then  made  a 
sudden  swoop  towards  the  fire.  He  read  her  inten- 
tion in  a  second,  and  stooping  swiftly  caught  her 
hand.  The  ring  shot  from  her  hold,  gleamed  in  a 
shining  curve  in  the  firelight,  and  fell  with  a  tinkle 
among  the  ashes  of  the  fender. 

Caryl  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  his  face  was  fixed 
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and  grim  as,  still  tightly  gripping  the  hand  he  had 
caught,  he  knelt  and  groped  among  the  half-dead 
embers  for  the  ring  it  had  wantonly  flung  there.  When 
he  found  it  he  rose. 

"  Before  you  do  anything  of  that  sort  again,"  he 
said,  "  let  me  advise  you  to  stop  and  think.  It  will 
do  you  no  harm,  and  may  save  trouble." 

He  took  her  left  hand,  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
deliberately  fitted  the  ring  back  upon  her  finger. 
She  made  no  resistance,  for  she  was  instinctively 
aware  that  he  would  brook  no  more  from  her  just  then. 
She  was  in  fact  horribly  scared,  though  his  voice  was 
still  perfectly  quiet  and  even.  Something  in  his  touch 
had  set  her  heart  beating,  something  electric,  some- 
thing terrifying.  She  dared  not  meet  his  eyes. 

He  dropped  her  hand  almost  contemptuously. 
There  was  nothing  lover-like  about  him  at  -that 
moment. 

"  And  remember,"  he  said,  "  that  no  experiment  can 
ever  prove  a  success  unless  it  is  given  a  fair  trial ! 
You  will  continue  to  be  engaged  to  me  until  I  set  you 
free.  Is  that  understood  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  him.  She  was  pulling  at  the 
loose  ends  of.  her  veil  with  restless  fingers,  her  face 
downcast  and  very  pale. 

"Doris  !"  he  said. 

She  glanced  up  at  him  sharply. 

"  I  am  rather  tired,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  quivered 
a  little.  "  Do  you  mind  if  I  say  good-night  ?" 

"  Answer  me  first !"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head. 
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"  I  forget  what  you  asked  me.  It  doesn't  matter, 
does  it  ?  There's  someone  coming,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  caught  Good -night !" 

She  whisked  round  with  the  words  before  he  could 
realize  her  intention,  and  in  a  moment  was  at  the  door. 
She  waved  a  hand  to  him  airily  as  she  disappeared 
And  Caryl  was  left  to  wonder  if  her  somewhat  prc 
cipitate  departure  could  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
defeat  or  merely  a  postponement  of  the  struggle. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  KNIGHT  ERRANT 

IT  was  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Day,  and  a  marvellous 
peace  lay  upon  all  things. 

Maurice  Brandon,  a  look  of  supreme  boredom  on 
his  handsome  face,  had  just  sauntered  down  to  the 
river  bank.  A  belt  of  daffodils  nodded  to  him  from 
the  shrubbery  on  the  farther  shore.  He  stood  and 
stared  at  them  absently  while  he  idly  smoked  a 
cigarette. 

Finally,  after  a  long  and  quite  unprofitable  inspec- 
tion, he  turned  aside  to  investigate  a  boat-house  under 
the  willows  on  Mrs.  Lockyard's  side  of  the  stream. 
He  found  the  door  unlocked,  and  discovered  within 
a  somewhat  dilapidated  punt.  This,  after  consider- 
able exertion,  he  managed  to  drag  forth  and  finally 
to  run  into  the  water.  The  craft  seemed  seaworthy, 
nnd  he  proceeded  to  forage  for  a  punt-pole. 

Fully  equipped  at  length,  he  stepped  on  board  and 
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poied  himself  out  from  the  shore.  Arrived  at  the 
farther  bank,  he  calmly  disembarked  and  tied  up 
under  the  willows.  He  paused  a  few  seconds  to  light 
another  cigarette,  then  turned  from  the  river  and 
sauntered  up  the  path  between  the  high  box  hedges. 
The  garden  was  deserted,  and  he  pursued  his  way 
unmolested  till  he  came  within  sight  of  the  house 
Here  for  the  first  time  he  stopped  to  take  deliberate 
stock  of  his  surroundings.  Standing  in  the  shelter  of 
a  giant  rhododendron,  he  saw  two  figures  emerge  and 
walk  along  the  narrow  gravelled  terrace  before  the 
house.  As  he  watched,  they  reached  the  further  end 
and  turned.  He  recognized  them  both.  They  were 
Caryl  and  his- host  Abingdon. 

For  a  few  moments  they  stood  talking,  then  went 
away  together  round  an  angle  of  the  house. 

Scarcely  had  they  disappeared  before  a  girl's  light 
fcgure  appeared  at  an  upstairs  window.  Doris's  mis- 
chievous face  peeped  forth,  wearing  her  gayest,  most 
impudent  grimace. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  sight,  and  with  instant 
decision  Brandon  stepped  into  full  view,  and  without 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  concealment  began  to  stroll 
up  the  winding  path. 

She  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  gravel,  and  turned 
her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  swift  start  of  recognition. 

He  raised  his  hand  in  airy  salute,  and  he  heard  hex 
low  murmur  of  laughter  as  she  waved  him  a  hasty 
sign  to  await  her  in  the  shrubbery  from  which  he 
had  just  emerged. 
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"  Did  you  actually  come  across  the  river  ?"  said 
Doris.  "  Whatever  made  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  said  I  should  come  and  fetch  you,  you  know,  if 
you  didn't  turn  up,"  he  said. 

She  laughed. 

"  Do  you  always  keep  your  word  ?" 

"  To  you — always,"  he  assured  her. 
'Her  merry  face  coloured  a  little,  but  she  met  his 
eyes  with  absolute  candour. 

"  And  now  that  you  have  come  what  can  we  do  ? 
Are  you  going  to  take  me  on  the  river  ?  It  looks 
rather  dangerous." 

"  It  is  dangerous,"  Brandon  said  coolly,  "  but  I 
think  I  can  get  you  over  in  safety  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  try.  In  any  case,  I  won't  let  you  drown." 

"  I  shall  be  furious  if  anything  happens,"  she  told 
him — "if  you  splash  me  even.  So  beware  !" 

He  pushed  out  from  the  bank  with  a  laugh.  It  was 
evident  that  her  threat  did  not  greatly  impress  him. 

As  for  Doris,  she  was  evidently  enjoying  the  adven- 
ture, and  the  risks  that  attended  it  only  added  to  its 
charm.  There  was  something  about  this  man  that 
fascinated  her,  a  freedom  and  a  daring  to  which  her 
own  reckless  spirit  could  not  fail  to  respond.  He  was 
the  most  interesting  plaything  she  had  had  for  a  long 
time.  She  had  no  fear  that  he  would  ever  make  the 
mistake  of  taking  her  seriously. 

They  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety,  and  he 
handed  her  ashore  with  considerable  empressement. 

"I  have  a  confession  to  make,"  he  said,  as  they 
walked  up  to  the  house. 
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"Oh,  I  know  what  it  is,"  she  returned  carelessly. 
"  Mrs.  Lockyard  did  not  expect  me  and  has  gone  out." 

He  nodded. 

"  You  are  takin'  it  awfully  well.  One  would  almost 
think  you  didn't  mind." 

She  laughed. 

"  I  never  mind  anything  so  long  as  I  am  not  bored." 

"Nor  do  I,"  said  Brandon.  "We  seem  to  have  a 
good  deal  in  common.  But  what  puzzles  me " 

He  broke  off.  They  had  reached  the  open  French 
window  that  led  into  Mrs.  Lockyard's  drawing-room. 
He  stood  aside  for  her  to  enter. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said,  as  she  passed  him.  "  What  is 
this  weighty  problem  ?" 

He  followed  her  in. 

"  What  puzzles  me,"  he  said,  "  is  how  a  girl  with 
your  natural  independence  and  love  of  freedom  can 
endure  to  remain  unmarried." 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  astonishment. 

"  My  good  sir,  you  have  expressed  the  exact  reason 
in  words  which  could  not  have  been  better  chosen. 
Independence,  love  of  freedom,  and  a  very  strong 
preference  for  going  my  own  way." 

He  laughed  a  little. 

"  Yes,  but  you  would  have  all  these  things  a  thou- 
sand times  multiplied  if  you  were  married.  Look  at 
all  the  restraints  and  restrictions  to  which  girls  are 
subjected  where  married  women  simply  please  them- 
selves. Why,  you  are  absolutely  hedged  round  with 
conventions.  You  can  scarcely  go  for  a  ride  with  a 
man  of  your  acquaintance  in  broad  daylight  without 
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cndangerin'    your    refutation.      What    would    they 
-your  cousin  and  Mrs.  Abingdon — if  they  knew 
you  were  here  with  me  now  ?     They  would  hold 
up  their  hands  in  horror." 

The  girl's  thougnts  flashed  suddenly  to  Caryl.  How 
oiuch  freedom  might  she  expect  from  him  ? 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  oi 
petulance,  "but  easy-going  husbarJs  don't  grow  oi; 
every  gooseberry-bush.  I  have  never  yet  met  the  man 
who  wouldn't  want  to  arrange  my  life  in  every  detail 
if  I  married  him." 

"  Yes,  you  have,"  said  Brandon. 

He  spoke  with  deliberate  emphasis,  and  she  kne\\ 
chat  as  he  spoke  he  looked  at  her  in  a  manner  that 
there  could  be  no  mistaking.  Her  heart  quickened 
a  little,  and  she  felt  the  colour  rise  in  her  face. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  engaged  to  Vivian 
Caryl  ?"  she  said. 

"  Perfectly,"  he  answered.  "  I  also  know  that  you 
have  not  the  smallest  intention  of  marryin'  him  " 

She  frowned,  but  did  not  contradict  him. 

He  continued  with  considerable  assurance : 

"  He  is  not  the  man  to  make  you  happy,  and  I  think 
you  know  'it.  My  only  wonder  is  that  you  didn't 
realize  it  earlier — before  you  became  engaged  to  him." 

"  My  engagement  was  only  an  experiment,"  she  said 
quickly. 

"  And  therefore  easily  broken,"  he  rejoined.  "  Why 
don't  you  put  a  stop  to  it  ?" 

She  hesitated. 

He  bent  towards  her. 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  is  cad  enough  to  hold 
you  against  your  will  ?" 

Still  she  hesitated,  half-afraid  to  speak  openly. 

He  leant  hearer;  he  took  her  hand. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  don't  for  Heaven's  sake 
give  in  to  such  tyranny  as  that,  arid  be  made  miser- 
able for  the  rest  of  your  life !  Oh,  I  grant  you  he  is 
the  sort  of  fellow  who  would  make  what  is  called  a 
good  husband,  but  not  the  sort  of  husband  you  want. 
He  would  keep  you  in  order,  shackle  you  at  every 
turn.  Marry  him,  and  it  will  be  good-bye  to  liberty-- 
even such  liberty  as  you  have  now — for  ever." 

Her  face  had  changed.     She  was  very  pale. 

"  I  know  all  that,"  she  said,  speaking  rapidly,  with 
headlong  impulse.  "  But  don't  you  see  how  difficult 
it  is  for  me?  They  are  all  on  his  side,  and  he  is  so 
horribly  strong.  Oh,  I  was  a  fool  I  know  to  accept 
him.  But  we  were  waltzing  and  it  came  so  suddenly. 
I  never  stopped  to  think.  I  wish  I  could  get  away 
now,  but  I  can't." 

"  I  can  tell  you  of  a  way,"  said  Brandon 

She  glanced  at  him. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  But  I  can't  be  engaged  to  two 
people  at  once.  I  couldn't  face  it.  I  detest  scenes." 

"  There  need  be  no  scene,"  he  said.  "  You  have 
only  to  come  to  me  and  give  me  th>  right  to  defend 
you.  I  ask  for  nothing  better.  Even  Caryl  would 
scarcely  have  the  impertinence  to  dispute  it.  As  my 
wife  you  will  be  absolutely  secure  from  any  inter- 
ference." 

She  was  gazing  at  him  wide-eyed. 
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"Do  you  mean  a  runaway  marriage?"  she  ques- 
tioned slowly. 

He  drew  nearer  still,  and  possessed  himself  of  her 
hands. 

"  Yes,  just  that,"  he  said.  "  It  would  take  a  little 
courage,  but  you  have  plenty  of  that.  And  the  rest 
I  would  see  to.  It  wouldn't  be  so  very  difficult,  you 
know.  Mrs.  Lockyard  would  help  us,  and  you  would 
be  absolutely  safe  with  me.  I  haven't  much  to  offer 
you,  I  admit.  I'm  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse.  But 
at  least  you  would  find  rne" — he  smiled  into  her 
startled  eyes — "  a  very  easy-goin'  husband,  I  assure 
you." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  !"  Doris  said.     "  I  don't  know !" 

Yet  still  she  left  her  hands  in  his  and  still  she  lis- 
tened to  him.  That  airy  reference  of  his  to  his 
poverty  affected  her  favourably.  He  would  scarcely 
have  made  it,  she  told  herself,  with  an  unconscious 
effort  to  silence  unacknowledged  misgivings,  if  her 
fortune  had  been  the  sole  attraction. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  breaking  in  upon  these  hasty 
meditations,  "I  don't  want  you  to  do  anythin'  in  a 
hurry.  Take  a  little  while  to  think  it  over!  Let  me 
know  to-morrow  !  I  am  not  leavin'  till  the  evenin'. 
You  shall  do  nothin',  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  against 
your  will.  I. want  you,  now  and  always,  to  do  exactly 
as  you  like.  You  believe  that  ?" 

"  I  quite  believe  you  mean  it  at  the  present 
moment,"  she  said  with  a  decidedly  doubtful  smile. 

"  It  will  be  so  always,"  said  Brandon,  "  whether  you 
believe  it  or  not." 
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And  with  considerable  ceremony  he  raised  her 
hands  to  his  lips  and  deliberately  kissed  them.  It 
seemed  to  Doris  at  that  moment  that  even  so  head- 
long a  scheme  as  this  was  not  without  its  very  material 
advantages.  There  were  so  many  drawbacks  to  being 
betrothed. 


CHAPTER  IV 
AT  CLOSE  QUARTERS 

WHEN  Doris  descended  to  breakfast  on  the  following 
morning  she  found  an  animated  party  in  the  dining- 
room  discussing  the  best  means  of  spending  the  day. 
Abingdon  himself  and  most  of  his  guests  were  in 
favour  of  attending  an  aviation  meeting  at  Wynhamp- 
ton  a  few  miles  away. 

Caryl  was  not  present,  but  as  she  passed  through 
the  hall  a  little  later,  he  came  in  at  the  front  door. 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  you,"  he  remarked,  pausing 
to  flick  the  ash  from  his  cigarette  before  closing  the 
door.  "  I  have  been  making  arrangements  for  you  to 
drive  to  Wynhampton  with  me." 

Doris  made  a  stiff  movement  that  seemed  almost 
mechanical.  But  the  next  moment  she  recovered  her 
self-control.  Why  was  she  afraid  of  this  man,  she 
asked  herself  desperately  ?  No  man  had  ever  man- 
aged to  frighten  her  before. 

"I  think  I  should  prefer  to  go  in  the  motor,"  she 
said,  and  smiled  with  quivering  lips.  "  Get  Phil  to 
drive  with  you!  He  likes  the  dog-cart  better  than 
I  do." 
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"  I  have  talked  it  over  with  him,"  Caryl  responded 
gravely.  "  He  agrees  with  me  that  this  is  the  best 
arrangement." 

There  was  to  be  no  escape  then.  Once  more  the 
stronger  will  prevailed.  Without  another  word  she 
turned  from  him  and  went  upstairs.  She  might  have 
defied  him,  but  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  he  could 
compass  his  ends  in  spite  of  her.  And  she  was  afraid. 

She  had  a  moment  of  absolute  panic  as  she  mounted 
into  the  high  cart.  He  handed  her  up,  and  his  grasp, 
close  and  firm,  seemed  to  her  eloquent  of  that  deadly 
resolution  with  which  he  mastered  her. 

For  the  first  half-mile  he  said  nothing  whatever, 
being  fully  occupied  with  the  animal  he  was  driv- 
ing— a  skittish  young  mare  impatient  of  restraint. 

Doris  on  her  side  sat  in  unbroken  silence,  enduring 
the  strain  with  a  set  face,  dreading  the  moment  when 
he  should  have  leisure  to  speak. 

He  was  evidently  in  no  hurry  to  do  so.  Or  was  it 
possible  that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  choosing  his 
words  ? 

At  length  he  turned  his  head  and  spoke. 

"  I  secured  this  interview,"  he  said,  "  because  there 
is  an  important  point  which  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you." 

"What  is  it?" 

She  nerved  herself  to  meet  his  look,  but  her  eyes 
fell  before  its  steady  mastery  almost  instantly. 

"About  our  wedding,"  he  said  in  his  calm, deliberate 
voice.  "I  should  like  to  have  the  day  fixed." 

Her  heart  gave  a  great  thump  of  dismay. 
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"  Do  you  really  mean  to  hunt  me  down  then  and — 
aid  marry  me  against  my  will?"  she  said,  almost 
panting  out  the  words. 

Caryl  turned  his  eyes  back  to  the  mare. 

"  I  mean  to  marry  you — yes,"  he  said.  "  I  think 
you  forget  that  you  accepted  me  of  your  own  accord." 

"  I  was  mad  !"  she  broke  in  passionately. 

"  People  in  love  are  never  wholly  sane,"  he  remarked 
cynically. 

"  I  was  never  in  love  with  you  !"  she  cried.  "  Never, 
never ! " 

He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Nevertheless  you  will  marry  me,"  he  said. 

"  Why  ?"  she  gasped  back  furiously.  "  Why  should 
I  marry  you  ?  You  know  I  hate  you,  and  you — you — 
surely  you  must  hate  me !" 

"  No,"  he  said  with  extreme  deliberation,  "  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  don't." 

Something  in  the  words  quelled  her  anger. 
Abruptly  she  abandoned  the  struggle  and  fell  silent, 
her  face  averted. 

"  And  so,"  he  proceeded,  "  we  may  as  well  decide 
upon  the  wedding-day  without  further  argument." 

"  And  if — if  I  refuse  ?"  she  murmured  rather  inco- 
herently. 

"  You  will  not  refuse,"  he  said  with  a  finality  so 
absolute  that  her  last  hope  went  out  like  an  extin- 
guished candle. 

She  seized  her  courage  with  both  hands  and  turned 
to  him. 

"  You  will  give  me  a  little  while  to  think  it  over  ?" 
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"  Why  ?"  said  Caryl. 

"Because  I — I  can't  possibly  decide  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment,"  she  said  confusedly. 

Was  he  going  to  refuse  her  even  this  small  request  ? 
It  almost  seemed  that  he  was. 

"How  long  will  it  take  you?"  he  .asked.  "Will 
you  give  me  an  answer  to-night  ?" 

Her  heart  leapt  to  a  sudden  hope  called  to  life  by 
his  words. 

"To-morrow!"  she  said  quickly. 

"  I  said  to-night." 

"Very  well,"  she  rejoined,  yielding.  "To-night,  if 
you  prefer  it." 

"  Thanks.     I  do." 

They  were  his  last  words  on  the  subject.  He 
seemed  to  think  it  ended  there,  and  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said. 

As  for  Doris,  she  sat  by  his  side,  outwardly  calm 
but  inwardly  shaken  to  the  depths.  To  be  thus  firmly 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  her  own  net  was  an  experience 
so  new  and  so  terrifying  that  she  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  to  cope  with  it.  Yet  there  was  a  chance, 
one  ray  of  hope  to  help  her.  There  was  Major  Bran- 
don, the  man  who  had  offered  her  freedom.  He  was 
to  have  his  answer  to-day.  For  the  first  time  she 
began  seriously  to  ponder  what  that  answer  should  be. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  WAY  TO  FREEDOM 

So  far  as  Doris  was  concerned  the  aviation  meeting 
was  not  a  success.  There  were  some  wonderful  exhi- 
bitions of  flying,  but  she  was  too  preoccupied  to  pay 
more  than  a  very  superficial  attention  to  what  she 
saw. 

They  lunched  at  a  great  hotel  overlooking  the  avia- 
tion ground.  The  place  was  crowded,  and  they 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  finding  places.  Even- 
tually Doris  found  herself  seated  at  a  square  table 
with  Caryl  and  two  others  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
room. 

She  was  studying  a  menu  as  a  pretext  for  avoiding 
conversation  with  her  fianct,  when  a  man's  voice  mur- 
mured hurriedly  in  her  ear : 

"Will  you  allow  me  for  a  moment,  please?  The 
lady  who  has  just  left  this  t£ble  thinks  she  must  have 
dropped  one  of  her  gloves  under  it." 

Doris  pushed  back  her  chair  and  would  have  risen, 
but  the  speaker  was  already  on  his  knees  and  laid  a 
hasty,  restraining  hand  upon  her.  It  found  hers  and, 
under  cover  of  the  tablecloth,  pressed  a  screw  of 
paper  into  her  fingers. 

The  next  instant  he  emerged,  very  red  in  the  face, 
but  triumphant,  a  lady's  gauntlet  glove  in  his  hand. 

"  Awfully  obliged  ! "  he  declared.  "  Sorry  to  have 
disturbed  you.  Thought  I  should  find  it  here." 

He  smiled,  bowed,  and  departed,  leaving  Doris 
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amazed  at  his  audacity.  She  had  met  this  young 
man  often  at  Mrs.  Lockyard's  house,  where  he  was 
invariably  referred  to  as  "  the  little  Fricker  boy." 

She  threw  a  furtive  glance  at  Caryl,  but  he  had 
plainly  noticed  nothing.  With  an  uneasy  sense  of 
shame  she  slipped  the  note  into  her  glove. 

She  perused  it  on  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  con- 
tained but  one  sentence : 

"  If  you  still  wish  for  freedom,  you  can  find  it  down 
by  the  river  at  any  hour  to-night." 

There  was  no  signature  of  any  sort;  none  was 
needed.  She  hid  the  message  away  again,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  she  was  almost  feverishh 
gay  to  hide  the  turmoil  of  indecision  at  her  heart. 

She  saw  little  of  Caryl  after  luncheon,  but  he  re- 
appeared again  in  time  to  drive  her  back  in  the  dog- 

o 

cart  as  they  had  come.  She  found  him  very  quiet  and 
preoccupied  on  the  return  journey,  but  his  presence 
no  longer  dismayed  heft  It  was  the  consciousness 
that  a  way  of  escape  was  open  to  her  that  emboldened 
her. 

They  were  nearing  the  end  of  the  drive,  when  he  at 
length  laid  aside  his  preoccupation  and  spoke: 
"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  yet  ?" 
That  query  of  his  was  the  turning-point  with  her. 
Had  he  shown  the  smallest  sign  of  relenting  from  his 
grim  purpose,  had  he  so  much  as  couched  his  ques- 
tion in  terms  of  kindness,  he  might  have  melted  her 
even  then;  for  she  was  impulsive  ever  and  quick 
respond   to   any    vvirii-ih.      But  the  coldness  of  his 
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question,  the  unyielding  mastery  of  his  manner, 
impelled  her  to  final  rebellion.  In  the  moment  that 
intervened  between  his  question  and  her  reply  her 
decision  v/as  made. 

"  You  shall  have  my  answer  to-night,"  she  said. 

He  turned  from  her  without  a  word,  and  a  little 
wonder  quivered  through  her  as  to  the  meaning  of 
his  silence.  She  was, glad  when  they  reached  River- 
mead  and  she  could  take  refuge  in  her  own  room. 

Here  once  more  she  read  Brandon's  message,  read 
it  with  a  thumping  heart,  but  no  thought  of  drawing 
back.  It  was  the  only  way  out  for  her. 

She  dressed  for  dinner,  and  then  made  a  few  hasty 
preparations  for  her  flight.  She  made  no  elaborate 
plans  for  effecting  it,  for  she  anticipated  no  difficulty. 
The  night  would  be  dark,  and  she  could  rely  upon 
her  ingenuity  for  the  rest.  Failure  was  unthinkable. 

When  they  rose  from  the  table  she  waited  for  Vera 
and  slipped  a  hand  into  her  arm. 

"Do  make  an  excuse  for  me!"  she  whispered  "I 
have  had  a  dreadful  day,  and  I  can't  stand  any  more 
I  am  going  upstairs." 

"My  dear!"  murmured  back  Vera,  by  way  of 
protest. 

Nevertheless  she  made  the  excuse  almost  as  soon 
as  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  Doris  fled 
upstairs  on  winged  feet.  At  the  head  she  met  Caryl 
about  to  descend,  almost  collided  with  him.  He  had 
evidently  been  up  to  his  room  to  fetch  somethirf; 

He  stood  aside  for  her  at  once. 

"  You  are  not  retiring  yet  ?"  he  asked. 
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She  scarcely  glanced  at  him.  She  would  not  give 
herself  time  to  be  disconcerted. 

"  I  am  coming  down  again,"  she  said,  and  ran  on. 

Barely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  encounter  with 
Caryl,  dressed  in  a  long  dark  motoring  coat  and 
closely  veiled,  she  slipped  down  the  back  stairs  that 
led  to  the  servants'  quarters,  stood  listening  against 
a  baize  door  that  led  into  the  front  hall,  then  whisked 
it  open  and  fled  across  to  open  the  conservatory  door, 
noiseless  as  a  shadow. 

The  conservatory  was  in  semi-darkness.  She 
expected  to  see  no  one,  looked  for  no  one.  A  moment 
she  paused  by  the  door  that  led  into  the  garden,  and 
in  that  pause  she  heard  a  slight  sound.  It  might 
have  been  anything.  It  probably  was  a  creak  from 
one  of  the  wicker  chairs  that  stood  in  a  corner.  What- 
ever its  origin,  it  startled  her  to  greater  haste.  She 
fumbled  at  the  door  and  pulled  it  open. 

A  gust  of  wind  and  rain  blew  in  upon  her,  but  she 
was  scarcely  aware  of  it.  In  another  moment  she  had 
softly  closed  the  door  again  and  was  scudding  across 
the  terrace  to  the  steps  that  led  towards  the  river 
path. 

As  she  reached  it  a  light  shone  out  in  front  of  her, 
wavered,  and  was  gone. 

"  This  way  to  freedom,  lady  mine  !"  said  Brandon's 
voice  close  to  her,  and  she  heard  in  it  the  laugh  he 
did  not  utter.  "Mind  you  don't  tumble  in!" 

His  hand  touched  her  arm,  closed  upon  it,  drew  her 
to  his  side.  In  another  instant  it  encircled  her,  but 
she  pushed  him  vehemently  away. 
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"Let  us  go  !"  she  said  feverishly.     "  Let  us  go  !" 

"Come  along  then!"  he  said  gaily.  "The  boat  is 
just  here.  You'll  have  to  hold  the  lantern.  Mind 
how  you  get  on  board  !" 

As  he  pushed  out  from  the  bank,  he  told  her  some- 
thing of  his  arrangements. 

"  There's  a  motor  waitin* — not  the  one  Polly  usually 
hires,  but  it's  quite  a  decent  little  car.  By  the  way, 
she  has  gone  straight  up  to  town  from  Wynhampton, 
said  we  should  do  our  elopin'  best  alone.  We  shan't 
be  quite  alone,  though,  for  Fricker  is  goin'  to  drive 
us.  But  he's  a  negligible  quantity,  eh  ?  His  only 
virtue  is  that  he  isn't  afraid  of  drivin'  in  the  dark." 

"  You  will  take  me  to  Mrs.  Lockyard  ?"  said  Doris 
quickly. 

"  Of  course.  She  is  at  her  flat,  she  and  Mrs.  Fricker. 
We  shall  be  there  soon  after  midnight,  all  bein'  well. 
Confound  this  stream  !  It  swirls  like  a  mill-race." 

He  fell  silent,  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  reach- 
ing the  farther  bank. 

Doris  sat  with  the  lantern  in  her  hands,  striving 
desperately  to  control  her  nervous  excitement.  Her 
absence  could  not  have  been  discovered  yet,  she  was 
sure,  but  she  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  notwithstand- 
ing. She  would  not  feel  safe  until  she  was  actually 
on  the  road. 

The  boat  bumped  at  last  against  the  bank,  and  she 
drew  a  breath  of  relief.  The  journey  had  seemed 
interminable. 

Suddenly  through  the  windy  darkness  there  came 
to  them  the  hoot  of  a  motor-horn. 
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"  That's  all  right,"  said  Brandon  cheerily.  "  That's 
Fricker,  wantin'  to  know  if  all's  well." 

He  hurried  her  over  the  wet  grass,  skirted  the  house 
by  a  side-path  that  ran  between  dripping  laurels,  and 
brought  her  out  finally  into  the  little  front  garden. 

A  glare  of  acetylene  lamps  met  them  abruptly  as 
they  emerged,  dazzling  them  for  the  moment.  The 
buzz  of  a  motor  engine  also  greeted  them,  and  a  smell 
of  petrol  hung  in  the  wet  air. 

As  her  eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the  bright- 
ness, Doris  made  out  a  small  closed  motor-car,  with 
a  masked  chauffeur  seated  at  the  wheel. 

"Good  little  Fricker!"  said  Brandon,  slapping  the 
chauffeur's  shoulder  as  he  passed.  "  So  you've  got 
your  steam  up !  Straight  ahead  then,  and  as  fast  a? 
you  like  !  Don't  get  run  in,  that's  all !" 

He  handed  Doris  into  the  car,  followed  her,  and 
slammed  the  door. 

The  next  moment  they  passed  swiftly  out  on  to 
the  road,  and  Doris  knew  that  the  die  was  cast.  She 
stood  finally  committed  to  this,  the  wildest,  most 
desperate  venture  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER  VI 
A    MASTER     STROKE 

"HERE  beginneth,"  laughed  Brandon,  sliding  his  arm 
around  her  as  she  sat  tense  in  every  nerve  gazing  at 
the  rain-blurred  window. 

She  did  not  heed  him;  it  was  almost  as  if  she  had 
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not  heard.  Her  hands  were  tightly  clasped  upon  one 
another,  and  her  face  was  turned  from  him.  There 
was  no  lamp  inside  the  car,  the  only  illumination  pro- 
ceeding from  those  without,  showing  them  the  driver 
huddled  over  the  wheel,  but  shedding  little  light  into 
the  interior. 

He  tightened  his  arm  about  her,  laying  his  other 
hand  upon  her  clasped  ones. 

"By  Jove,  little  girl,  you're  cold!"  he  said. 
She  was — cold  as  ice.     She  parted  her  fingers  stiffly 
to  free  them  from  his  grasp. 

"  I — I'm  quite  comfortable,"  she  assured  him,  with- 
out turning  her  head.  "  Please  don't  trouble  about 
me!" 

But  he  was  not  to  be  thus  discouraged. 
"  You  can't  be  comfortable,"  he  argued.      "  Why, 
you're  shiverin' !     Let  me  see  what  I  can  do  to  make 
things  better!" 

He  tried  to  draw  her  to  hint,  but  she  resisted 
almost  angrily. 

"  Oh,  do  leave  me  alone !  I'm  not  uncomfortable. 
I'm  only  thinking." 

"Well,  don't  be  silly!"  he  urged.  "It's  no  use 
t'ninkin'  at  this  stage.  The  thing  is  done  now,  and 
well  done.  We  shall  be  man  and  wife  by  this  time 
to-morrow.  We'll  go  to  Paris,  eh,  and  have  no  end 
of  a  spree." 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  not  looking  at  him  or  yielding 
an  inch  to  his  persuasion. 

It  was  plain  that  for  some  reason  she  desired  to  be 
left  in  peace,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  with  himself, 
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Brandon  decided  that  he  would  be  wise  to  let  her 
have  her  way.  He  leaned  back  and  crossed  his  arms 
in  silence. 

The  car  sped  along  at  a  pace  which  he  found  highly 
satisfactory.  He  had  absolute  faith  in  Pricker's  driv- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  roads. 

They  had  been  travelling  for  the  greater  part  of  an 
hour,  when  Doris  at  length  relaxed  from  her  tense 
attitude  and  lay  back  in  her  corner,  nestling  into  it 
with  a  long  shiver. 

Brandon  was  instantly  on  the  alert. 

"  I'm  sure  you  are  cold.     Here's  a  rug  here !     Let 

» 
me 

"  Oh,  do  please  leave  me  alone ! "  she  said,  with  a 
sob.  "  I'm  so  horribly  tired." 

Beseechingly  almost  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm 
with  the  words. 

The  touch  fired  him.  He  considered  that  he  had 
been  patient  long  enough.  Abruptly  he  caught  her 
to  him. 

"Come,  I  say,"  he  said,  half-laughing,  half  in 
savage  earnest,  "I  can't  have  you  cryin*  on  what's 
almost  our  weddin'  trip  !" 

He  certainly  did  not  expect  the  absolutely  furious 
resistance  with  which  she  met  his  action.  She  thrust 
him  from  her  with  the  strength  of  frenzy. 

"  How  dare  you  ?"  she  cried  passionately.  "  How 
dare  you  touch  me,  you — you  hateful  cad  ?" 

For  the  moment,  such  was  his  astonishment,  he 
suffered  her  to  escape  from  his  hold.  Then,  called 
into  activity  by  her  unreasoning  fury,  the  devil  in  him 
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leapt  suddenly  up  and  took  possession.  With  a 
snarling  laugh  he  gripped  her  by  the  arms,  holding 
her  by  brutal  force. 

"You  little  wild  cat !"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  shook 
between  anger  and  amusement.  "  So  this  is  your 
gratitude,  is  it  ?  I  am  to  give  all  and  receive  nothing 
for  my  pains.  Then  let  me  make  it  quite  clear  to  you 
here  and  now  that  that  is  not  my  intention.  I  will 
be  kind  to  you,  but  you  must  be  kind  to  me,  too. 
The  benefit  is  to  be  mutual." 

It  was  premature  In  his  heart  he  knew  it,  but  she 
had  provoked  him  to  it  and  there  was  no  turning 
back  now.  He  resented  the  provocation,  that  was  all, 
and  it  made  him  the  more  brutally  inclined  towards 
her. 

As  for  Doris,  she  fought  and  tore  at  his  grasp  like 
a  mad  creature;  and  when  he  mastered  her,  when, 
still  laughing  between  his  teeth,  he  forced  her  face 
upwards  and  kissed  it  fiercely  and  violently,  she 
shrieked  between  his  kisses,  shrieked  and  shrieked 
again. 

The  sudden  grinding  of  the  brake  recalled  Brandon 
to  his  senses.  The  fool  was  actually  stopping  the 
car.  He  relinquished  his  hold  upon  the  girl  to  dash 
his  hand  against  the  window  in  front. 

"  Drive  on,  curse  you,  drive  on  !"  he  shouted  through 
the  glass.  "  I'll  let  you  know  if  we  want  to  stop." 

But  the  car  stopped  in  spite  of  him.  The  chauffeur, 
shining  from  head  to  foot  in  his  oilskins,  sprang  to 
the  ground.  A  moment  and  he  was  at  the  door,  had 
wrenched  it  open,  and  was  peering  within. 
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"  What  are  you  gaping  there  for,  you  fool  ?"  ravcci 
Brandon,  his  hand  upon  Doris,  who  was  suddenly 
straining  forward.  "  It's  all  right,  I  tell  you.  Go  on  ! 

"  I  am  going  on,"  the  chauffeur  responded  calmly 
through  his  mask.  "  But  I  am  not  taking  you  any 
further,  Major  Brandon.  So  tumble  out  at  once,  you 
dirty,  thieving  hound  !" 

The  words,  the  tone,  the  attitude,  flashed  such  a 
revelation  upon  Doris  that  she  cried  out  in  amaze- 
ment, and  then  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling  so  great 
that  it  deprived  her  of  all  ^speech  she  threw  herself 
forward  and  clung  to  the  masked  chauffeur  in  an 
agxmy  of  tears. 

Brandon  was  staring  at  him  with  dropped  ja.\v. 

"  Who  the  blazes  are  you  ?"  he  said. 

"  You  know  me,  I  think,"  the  chauffeur  responded 
quietly.  He  was  pressing  Doris  back  into  her  seat 
with  absolute  steadiness.  "  We  have  met  before.  I 
was  present  at  your  first  wedding  ten  years  ago, 
and — as  a  junior  counsel — I  helped  to  divorce  you  a 
few  months  after.  My  name  is  Vivian  Caryl." 

He  freed  a  hand  to  push  up  his  mask.  His  pale 
face  with  its  heavy-lidded  eyes  stared,  supremely  con- 
temptuous, into  Brandon's  suffused  countenance.  His 
composure  was  somehow  disconcerting. 

"  Suppose  you  get  out,"  he  suggested.  "  1  can  talk 
to  you  then  in  a  language  you  will  understand." 

"  Curse  you  !"  bawled  Brandon.  "  WhrV?.  Fricker  -" 

Caryl  shrugged  his  shrn<ld<--r^. 

"  You  have  seen  him  since  !  have.  Are  you  going 
^?A  out  ?  Ah,  I  thought  you  would. w 
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He  stood  aside  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  then 
stepped  back  to  shut  the  door.  He  did  not  utter  a 
word  to  the  girl  cowering  within,  but  that  action  of 
his  was  a  mute  command.  She  crouched  in  the  dark 
and  listened,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  follow  or  to  flee. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  MAN  AT  THE  WHEEL 

WHEN  Caryl  came  back  to  the  motor  his  handkerchief 
was  bound  about  the  knuckles  of  his  right  hand,  and 
his  face  wore  a  faint  smile  that  had  in  it  more  of 
grimness  than  humour. 

He  paused  at  the  open  window  and  looked  in  on 
Doris  without  opening  the  door.  The  sound  of  the 
rain  pattering  heavily  upon  his  shoulders  filled  in  a 
silence  that  she  found  terrible.  He  spoke  at  length  : 

"  You  had  better  shut  the  window,  the  rain  is  com- 
ing in." 

That  was  all,  spoken  in  his  customary  drawl  with- 
out a  hint  of  anger  or  reproach.  They  cut  her  hard, 
those  few  words  of  his.  It  was  as  if  he  deemed  her 
unworthy  even  of  his  contempt 

She  raised  her  white  face. 

"  What — are  you  going  to  do  ?"  she  managed  to 
ask  through  her  quivering  lips. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  the  nearest  town — to 
Bramneld  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  night.  It  is  getting 
late,  you  know — past  midnight  already." 
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"  Bramneld  !"  she  echoed  with  a  start.  "  Then- 
then  we  have  been  going  north  all  this  time  ?" 

"We  have  been  going  north,"  he  said. 

She  glanced  around.     Her  eyes  were  hunted. 

"  No."  said  Caryl.  "  I  haven't  killed  him.  He  is 
sitting  under  the  hedge  about  fifty  yards  up  the  road, 
thinking  things  over." 

He  opened  the  door  then  abruptly,  and  she  held 
her  breath  and  became  still  and  tense  with  apprehen- 
sion. But  he  only  pulled  up  the  window,  closed  the 
door  again  with  a  sharp  click,  and  left  her.  When 
she  dared  to  breathe  again  the  car  was  in  motion. 

She  took  no  interest  in  her  surroundings.  Her 
destination  had  become  a  matter  of  such  secondary 
importance  that  she  gave  it  no  consideration  what- 
ever. What  mattered,  all  that  mattered,  was  that  she 
was  now  in  the  hands  and  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  man  whom  she  feared  as  she  feared  no  one  else  on 
earth,  the  man  with  whom  in  her  mad  coquetry  she 
had  dared  to  trifle. 

The  car  was  stopping.  It  came  to  a  standstill 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  Caryl  stepped  into  the 
road.  Tensely  she  watched  him;  but  he  did  not  so 
much  as  glance  her  way.  He  turned  aside  to  a  little 
gate  in  a  high  hedge  of  laurel,  and  passed  within, 
leaving  her  alone  in  the  night. 

Soon  she  heard  his  deliberate  footfalls  returning. 
In  a  moment  he  had  reached  the  door,  his  hand  was 
upon  it.  She  turned  stiffly  towards  him  as  it  opened. 

He  spoke  at  once  in  his  calm,  unmoved  voice : 

"  A  very  old  friend  of  mine  lives  here.     She  will 
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put  you  up  for  the  night  and  see  to  your  comfort. 
Will  you  get  out  ?" 

Mutely  she  did  so,  feeling  curiously  weak  and 
unstrung.  He  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  led  her 
into  the  dim  cottage  garden. 

They  went  up  a  tiled  path  to  an  open  door  from 
which  the  light  of  a  single  candle  gleamed  fitfully  in 
the  draught.  She  stumbled  at  the  doorstep,  but  he 
held  her  up.  He  was  almost  carrying  her. 

As  they  entered,  an  old  woman,  bent  and  indescrib- 
ably wrinkled,  rose  from  her  knees  before  a  deep,  old- 
fashioned  fireplace  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
kitchen,  and  came  to  meet  them.  She  had  evidently 
just  coaxed  a  dying  fire  back  to  life. 

"Ah,  poor  dear!"  she  said  at  sight  of  the  girl's 
exhausted  face.  "  She  looks  more  dead  than  alive. 
Bring  her  to  the  fire,  Master  Vivian !  I'll  soon  have 
some  hot  milk  for  the  poor  lamb." 

Caryl  led  her  to  an  arm-chair  that  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  blaze,  and  made  her  sit  down.      Then,  • 
stooping,  he  took  one  of  her  nerveless  hands  and  held 
it  closely  in  his  own. 

He  did  not  speak  to  her,  and  she  was  relieved  by 
his  forbearance.  As  the  warmth  of  his  grasp  gradu- 
ally communicated  itself  to  her  numbed  fingers,  she 
felt  her  racing  pulses  grow  steadier ;  but  she  was  glad 
when  he  laid  her  hand  down  quietly  in  her  lap  and 
turned  away. 

He  bent  over  her  again  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  cup 
of  steaming  milk.  She  took  it  from  him,  tasted  it, 
and  shuddered. 

10 
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"  There  is  brandy  in  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Caryl. 

She  turned  her  head  away. 

"  I  don't  want  it.     I  hate  brandy." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  You  had  better  drink  it  all  the  same,"  he  said. 

She  glanced  at  him,  caught  her  breath  sharply,  then 
dumbly  gave  way.  He  kept  his  hand  upon  her  while 
she  drank,  and  only  removed  it  to  take  the  empty  cup. 

After  that,  standing  gravely  before  her,  he  spoke 
again. 

"I  am  going  on  into  the  town  now  with  the  car, 
and  I  shall  put  up  there.  My  old  nurse  will  take  care 
of  you.  I  shall  come  back  in  the  morning." 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  CITADEL 

OLD  Mrs.  Maynard,  sweeping  her  brick  floor  with 
wide  open  door  through  which  the  April  sunlight 
streamed  gloriously,  nodded  to  herself  a  good  many 
times  over  the  doings  of  the  night.  A  very  discreet 
creature  was  Mrs.  Maynard,  faithful  to  the  very  heart 
of  her,  but  she  would  not  have  been  mortal  had  she 
not  been  intensely  curious  to  know  what  were  the 
circumstances  that  had  led  Vivian  Caryl  to  bring  to 
her  door  that  shrinking,  exhausted  girl  who  still  lay 
sleeping  in  the  room  above. 

When  Doris  awoke  in  response  to  her  deferential 
knock,  only  the  reticence  of  the  trained  servant  ^ 
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her.     The  motherliness  of  the  night  before  had  com- 
pletely vanished. 

Doris  was  glad  of  it.  She  had  to  steel  herself  for 
the  coming  interview  with  Caryl;  she  had  to  face  the 
result  of  her  headlong  actions  with  as  firm  a  front  as 
she  could  assume.  She  needed  all  her  strength,  and 
she  could  not  have  borne  sympathy  just  then. 

She  thanked  Mrs.  Maynard  for  her  attentions  and 
saw  her  withdraw  with  relief.  Then,  having  nibbled 
very  half-heartedly  at  the  breakfast  provided,  she 
arose  with  a  great  sigh,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
whatever  might  lie  before  her. 

Dressed  at  length,  she  sat  down  by  the  open  win- 
dow to  wait — and  wonder. 

The  click  of  the  garden  gate  fell  suddenly  across 
her  meditations.,  and  she  drew  back  sharply  out  of 
sight.  He  was  entering. 

She  heard  his  leisurely  footfall  on  the  tiles  and  then 
his  quiet  voice  below.  Her  heart  began  to  thump 
with  thick,  uncertain  beats.  She  was  horribly  afraid. 

Yet  when  she  heard  the  old  woman  ascending  the 
stairs,  she  had  the  courage  to  go  to  the  door  and 
open  it. 

Mr.  Caryl  was  in  the  parlour,  she  was  told.  He 
would  be  glad  to  see  her  at  her  convenience. 

"I  will  go  to  him,"  she  said,  and  forthwith 
descended  to  meet  her  fate. 

He  stood  by  the  window  when  she  entered,  but 
wheeled  round  at  once  with  his  back  to  the  light. 
She  felt  that  this  did  not  make  much  difference.  She 
knew  exactly  how  he  was  looking — cold,  self-con- 
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tained,  implacable  as  granite.  She  had  seldom  seen 
him  look  otherwise.  His  face  was  a  perpetual  mask 
to  her.  It  was  this  very  inscrutability  of  his  that  had 
first  waked  in  her  the  desire  to  see  him  among  her 
retinue  of  slaves. 

She  went  forward  slowly,  striving  to  attain  at  least 
a  semblance  of  composure.  At  first  it  seemed  that 
he  would  wait  for  her  where  he  was;  then  unex- 
pectedly he  moved  to  meet  her.  He  took  her  hand 
into  his  own,  and  she  shrank  a  little  involuntarily. 
His  touch  unnerved  her. 

"  You  have  slept  ?"  he  asked.     "  You  are  better  ?" 
Something  in  his  tone  made  her  glance  upwards, 
catching  her  breath.     But  she  decided  instantly  that 
she  had  been  mistaken.     He  would  not,  he  could  not, 
mean  to  be  kind  at  such  a  moment. 

She  made  answer  with  an  assumption  of  pride. 
She  dared  not  let  herself  be  natural  just  then. 

"  I  am  quite  well.     There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
me  last  night.     I  was  only  tired." 
He  suffered  her  hand  to  slip  from  his. 
"I   wonder  what  you    think  of   doing,"    he   said 
quietly.     "  Have  you  made  any  plans  ?" 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  her  face  before  she  was 
aware  of  it.  She  turned  it  sharply  aside. 

"  Am  I  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  ?"  she  said,  her 
voice  very  low.  "You  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  consult  me  last  night." 

"  You  were  scarcely  in  a  fit  state  to  be  consulted," 
he  answered  gravely.  "  That  is  why  I  postponed  the 
discussion.  But  I  was  then — as  I  am  now — entirely 
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at  your  disposal.  I  will  take  you  back  to  your  people 
at  once  if  you  wish  it." 

She  made  a  quick,  passionate  gesture  of  protest, 
and  moved  away  from  him. 

"  Have  you  any  alternative  in  your  mind  ?"  he 
asked. 

She  remained  with  her  back  to  him. 

"  I  shall  go  away,"  she  said,  a  sudden  note  of  reck- 
lessness in  her  voice.  "  I  shall  travel." 

"Alone?"  he  questioned. 

"  Yes,  alone."  This  time  her  voice  rang  defiance. 
She  wheeled  round  quivering  from  head  to  foot.  "  But 
for  you,"  she  said,  "  but  for  your  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference I  should  never  have  been  placed  in  this  hate- 
ful, this  impossible,  position.  I  should  have  been  with 
my  friends  in  London.  It  would  have  been  my  wed- 
ding day." 

The  attack  was  plainly  unexpected.  Even  Caryl 
was  taken  by  surprise.  But  the  next  moment  he  was 
ready  for  her. 

"  Then  by  all  means,"  he  said,  "  let  me  take  you  to 
your  friends  in  London !  Doubtless  your  chivalrous 
lover  has  found  his  way  thither  long  ere  this." 

She  stamped  like  a  little  fury. 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  marry  him — now  ?  Do  you 
think  I  would  marry  anyone  after — after  what  hap- 
pened last  night?  Oh,  I  hate  you — I  hate  you  all !" 

Her  voice  broke.  She  covered  her  face  with  tem- 
pestuous sobbing,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

Caryl  stood  silent,  biting  his  lip  as  if  in  irresolution. 
He  did  not  try  to  comfort  her. 
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After  a  while,  her  weeping  still  continuing,  he  leant 
across  the  table. 

"Doris,"  he  said,  "leave. off  crying  and  listen  to 
me  !  I  know  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  you  to  marry 
that  scoundrel  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  thrashing 
last  night.  It  always  has  been  out  of  the  question. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  have  been  keeping  such  a 
hold  upon  you.  Now  that  you  admit  the  impossibility 
of  it,  I  set  you  free.  But  you  will  be  wise  to  think 
well  before  you  accept  your  freedom  from  me.  You 
are  in  an  intolerable  position,  and  I  am  quite  power- 
less to  help  you  unless  you  place  yourself  unreservedly 
in  my  hands  and  give  me  the  right  to  protect  you.  It 
means  a  good  deal,  I  know.  It  means,  Doris,  the 
sacrifice  of  your  independence.  But  it  also  means  a 
safe  haven,  peace,  comfort,  if  not  happiness.  You 
may  not  love  me.  I  never  seriously  thought  that  you 
did.  But  if  you  will  give  me  your  trust — I  shall  try 
to  be  satisfied  with  that." 

Love !  She  had  never  heard  the  word  on  his  lips 
before.  It  sent  a  curious  thrill  through  her  to  hear  it 
then.  She  had  listened  to  him  with  her  face  hidden, 
though  her  tears  had  ceased.  But  as  he  ended,  she 
slowly  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Are  you  asking  me  to  marry  you  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  am,"  said  Caryl. 

She  lowered  her  eyes  from  his,  and  began  to  trace 
a  design  on  the  tablecloth  with  one  finger. 

"I  don't  want  to  marry  you,"  she  said  at 
length. 

"I  know,"  said  Caryl. 
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She  did  not  look  up. 

"  No,  you  don't  know.  That's  just  it.  You  think 
you  know  everything.  But  you  don't.  For  instance, 
you  think  you  know  why  I  ran  away  with  Major 
Brandon.  But  you  don't.  You  never  will  know — 
unless  I  tell  you,  probably  not  even  then." 

She  broke  off  with  an  abrupt  sigh,  and  leant  back 
in  her  chair. 

"  One  thing  I  do  thank  you  for,"  she  said  irrele- 
vantly. "  And  that  is  that  you  didn't  take  me  back 
to  Rivermead  last  night.  Have  they,  I  wonder,  any 
idea  where  I  am  ?" 

"  I  left  a  message  for  your  cousin  before  I  left," 
Caryl  said. 

"  Oh,  then  he  knew ?" 

"He  knew  that  I  had  you  under  my  protection," 
Caryl  told  her  grimly.  "I  did  not  go  into  details. 
It  was  ^  unnecessary.  Only  Fricker  knew  the  details 
I  marked  him  down  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  incident 
at  luncheon." 

She  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Then  you  guessed — 

"  I  knew  he  did  not  find  the  missing  glove  under 
the  table,"  said  Caryl  quietly.  '  I  did  not  need  any 
further  evidence  than  that.  I  knew,  moreover,  that 
you  had  not  devoted  the  whole  of  the  previous  after- 
noon to  your  correspondence.  I  was  waiting  for 
your  cousin  in  the  conservatory  when  you  joined 
Brandon  in  the  garden." 

She  coloured  again  vividly. 

"And  you — you  were  in  the  conservatory  Inst  night 
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when  I  went  through.  I — I  felt  there  was  someone 
there." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.     "  I  waited  to  see  you  go." 

"  Why  didn't  you  stop  me  ?" 

For  an  instant  her  eyes  challenged  his. 

He  stood  up,  straightening  himself  slowly. 

"  It  would  not  have  answered  my  purpose,"  he 
told  her  steadily. 

She  stood  up  also,  her  face  gone  suddenly  white. 

"  You  chose  this  means  of — of  forcing  me  to  marry 
you  ?" 

"  I  chose  this  means — the  only  means  to  my  hand — 
of  opening  your  eyes,"  he  said.  "  It  has  not  perhaps 
been  over  successful.  You  are  still  blind  to  much  that 
you  ought  to  see.  But  you  will  understand  these 
things  better  presently." 

"  Presently  ?"  she  faltered. 

"When  you  are  my  wife,"  he  said. 

She  flashed  him  a  swift  glance. 

"  I  am  to  marry  you  then  ?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  across  the  table. 

"  Will  you  marry  me,  Doris  ?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  single  instant,  her  eyes  down- 
cast. Then  suddenly,  without  speaking,  she  put  her 
hand  into  his,  glad  that,  notwithstanding  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  his  position,  he  had  allowed  her 
the  honours  of  war. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  WILLING  CAPTIVE 

"  AND  so  you  were  obliged  to  marry  your  bite  noir 
after  all !  My  dear,  it  has  been  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Come,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  it !  I  am  burn- 
ing to  hear  how  it  came  about." 

Doris's  old  friend,  Mrs.  Lockyard,  paused  to  flick 
the  ash  from  her  cigarette,  and  to  laugh  slily  at  the 
girl's  face  of  discomfiture. 

Doris  also  held  a  cigarette  between  her  fingers,  but 
she  was  only  toying  with  it  restlessly. 

"  There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  she  said.  "  We  were 
married  by  special  licence.  I  was  not  obliged  to 
marry  him.  I  chose  to  do  so." 

Mrs.  Lockyard  laughed  again,  not  very  pleasantly. 

"And  left  poor  Maurice  in  the  lurch.  That  was 
rather  cruel  of  you  after  all  his  chivalrous  efforts  to 
deliver  you  from  bondage.  And  he  so  hard  up,  too !" 

A  flush  of  anger  rose  in  the  girl's  face.  She  tilted 
her  chin  with  the  old  proud  gesture. 

"I  should  not  have  married  him  in  any  case,"  she 
said.  "He  made  that  quite  impossible  by  his  own 
act.  He — was  not  so  chivalrous  as  I  thought." 

A  gleam  of  malice  shone  for  a  moment  in  Mrs. 
Lockyard's  eyes,  and  just  a  hint  of  it  was  perceptible 
in  her  voice  as  she  made  response. 

"  One  has  to  make  allowances  sometimes.  All  men 
are  not  made  after  the  pattern  of  your  chosen  lord  and 
master.  He,  I  grant  you,  is  hard  as  granite  and  about 
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as  impassive.  Still  1  mustn't  depreciate  your  prize 
since  it  was  of  your  own  choosing.  Let  me  wish  you 
instead  every  happiness!" 

"  He  was  not  impassive  that  night,"  said  Doris 
quickly,  with  a  sharp  inward  sense  of  injustice. 

"  No  ?"  questioned  Mrs.  Lockyard. 

"  No.  At  least — Major  Brandon  did  not  find  him 
so."  Doris'  blue  eyes  took  fire  at  the  recollection. 
"  He  gave  him  his  deserts,"  she  said,  with  a  certain 
exultation.  "  He  thrashed  him." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  he  would  have  done  that  in  any 
case.  That  was  an  old,  old  score  paid  off  at  last. 
Forgive  me  for  depriving  you  of  this  small  gratifica- 
tion !  But  that  debt  was  contracted  many  years  ago 
when  you  were  scarcely  out  of  your  cradle.  Your 
presence  was  a  mere  incident.  You  were  the  oppor- 
tunity, not  the  cause." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Doris,  look- 
ing her  straight  in  the  face. 

"  No  ?  Well,  my  dear,  it  isn't  my  business  to 
enlighten  you.  If  you  really  want  to  know,  I  must 
refer  you  to  your  husband.  Surely  that  is  Mrs.  Fricker 
over  there  !  You  will  not  mind  if  he  joins  us  ?" 

"I  am  going!"  Doris  announced  abruptly.  "I 
really  only  looked  in  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters." 

She  dropped  her  cigarette  with  determination  and 
turned  to  the  nearest  door. 

It  was  true  that  she  had  run  into  the  club  for  her 
correspondence,  but  having  met  Mrs.  Lockyard  she 
had  been  almost  compelled  to  linger,  albeit  un- 
willingly. Now  from  the  depths  of  her  soul  she 
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regretted  the  impulse  that  had  borne  her  thither. 
She  vowed  to  herself  that  she  would  not  enter  the  club 
again  as  long  as  Mrs.  Lockyard  remained  in  town. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  her  marriage,  three 
weeks  of  shopping  in  Paris,  with  Caryl  somewhere  in 
the  background,  looking  on  but  never  advising. 

He  had  been  very  kind  on  the  whole,  she  was  fain 
to  admit,  but  she  was  further  from  understanding 
him  now  than  she  had  ever  been.  He  had  retired 
into  his  shell  so  completely  that  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  he  would  ever  again  emerge,  and  she  did  not  dare 
to  make  the  first  advance. 

Her  return  to  London  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
ordeals  she  had  ever  faced,  but  she  had  endured  it 
unflinchingly,  and  had  found  that  London  had 
already  almost  forgotten  the  eccentricity  of  her  mar- 
riage. In  the  height  of  the  season  memories  arc 
short. 

Caryl  had  taken  a  flat  overlooking  the  river,  and 
here  they  had  settled  down.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  day  at  the  Law  Courts,  and  Doris  found 
herself  thrown  a  good  deal  upon  her  own  resources. 
In  happier  days  this  had  been  her  ideal,  but  for  some 
reason  it  did  not  now  content  her. 

Returning  from  her  encounter  with  Mrs.  Lockyard 
at  the  club,  she  told  herself  with  sudden  petulant 
that  life  in  town  had  lost  all  charm  for  her. 

Entering  the  dainty  sitting-room  that  looked  on  to 
the  river,  she  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  window  and 
stared  out  with  her  chin  in  her  hands.  The  river  was 
a  blaze  of  gold.  A  line  of  long  black  barges  was 
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drifting  down-stream  in  the  wake  of  a  noisy  steam 
tug.     She  watched  them  absently,  sick  at  heart. 

Gradually  the  shining  water  grew  blurred  and 
dim.  Its  beauty  wholly  passed  her  by,  or  if  she  saw 
it,  it  was  only  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  darkness  in  her 
soul.  For  a  little,  wide-eyed,  she  resisted  the  impulse 
that  tugged  at  her  heart-strings;  but  at  last  in  sheer 
weariness  she  gave  in.  What  did  it  matter,  a  tear 
more  or  less  ?  There  was  no  one  to  know  or  care. 
And  tears  were  sometimes  a  relief.  She  bowed  her 
head  upon  the  sill  and  wept.  .  .  . 

"Why,  Doris  !"  a  quiet  voice  said. 

She  started,  started  violently,  and  sprang  up- 
right. 

Caryl  was  standing  slightly  behind  her,  his  hand 
on  the  back  of  her  chair,  but  as  she  rose  he  came  for- 
ward and  stood  beside  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  said.     "  Why  are  you  crying  ?" 

"I'm  not!"  she  declared  vehemently.  "I  wasn't! 
You— you  startled  me— that's  all." 

She  turned  her  back  on  him  and  hastily  dabbed 
her  eyes.  She  was  furious  with  him  for  coming  upon 
her  thus. 

He  stood  at  the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  long, 
black  barges  in  silence.  • 

After  a  few  seconds  of  desperate  effort  she  con- 
trolled herself  and  turned  round. 

"I  never  heard  you  come  in.  I — must  have  been 
asleep." 

He  did  not  look  at  her,  or  attempt  to  refute  the 
statement. 
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"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  out  this  after- 
noon," he  said. 

"  So  I  was.  So  I  have  been.  I  went  to  the  club  to 
get  my  letters." 

"  Didn't  you  find  anyone  there  to  talk  to  ?"  he 
asked. 

"No  one/'  she  answered  somewhat  hastily;  then, 
moved  by  some  impulse  she  could  not  have  explained, 
"  That  is,  no  one  that  counts.  I  saw  Mrs.  Lockyard." 

"  Doesn't  she  count  ?"  asked  Caryl,  still  with  his 
eyes  on  the  river. 

"I  hate  the  woman!"  Doris  declared  passionately. 

He  turned  slowly  round. 

"  What  has  she  been  saying  to  you  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

Again  he  made  no  comment  on  the  obvious  lie. 

"Look  here!"  he  said.  "Can't  we  go  out  some- 
where to-night  ?  There  is  a  new  play  at  the  Regency. 
They  say  it's  good.  Shall  we  go  ?" 

The  suggestion  was  quite  unexpected;  she  looked 
at  him  in  surprise. 

"  I  have  promised  Vera  to  dine  there,"  she  said. 

"  Ring  her  up  and  say  you  can't !"  said  Caryl. 

She  hesitated. 

"  I  must  make  some  excuse  if  I  do.  What  shall  I 
say  ?" 

"Say  I  want  you,"  he  said,  and  suddenly  that  rare 
smile  of  his  for  which  she  had  wholly  ceased  to  look 
flashed  across  his  face,  "and  tell  the  truth  for 
once!" 

She  did  not  see  him  again  till  she  entered  the  din- 
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ing-room  an  hour  later.  He  was  waiting  for  her 
there,  and  as  she  came  in  he  presented  her  with  a 
spray  of  lilies. 

Again  in  astonishment  she  looked  up  at  him. 

"  Don't  you  like  them  ?"  he  said. 

"Of  course  I  do.     But— but " 

Her    answer    tailed    off    in    confusion.      Her    lip- 
quivered    uncontrollably,    and    she    turned    quickly 
away. 

Caryl  was  plainly  unaware  of  anything  unusual  in 
her  demeanour.  He  talked  throughout  dinner  in  his 
calm,  effortless  drawl,  and  gradually  under  its  sooth- 
ing influence  she  recovered  herself. 

She  enjoyed  the  play  that  followed.  It  was  -<i 
simple  romance,  well  staged,  and  superbly  acted.  She 
breathed  a  sigh  of  regret  when  it  was  over. 

Driving  home  again  with  Caryl,  she  thanked  him 
impulsively  for  taking  her. 

"  You  weren't  bored  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  said. 

She  would  have  said  more,  but  something  restrained 
her.  A  sudden  shyness  descended  upon  her  that 
lasted  till  they  reached  the  flat. 

She  left  Caryl  at  the  outer  door  and  turned  into 
the  room  overlooking  the  river.  The  window  was 
open  as  she  had  left  it,  and  the  air  blew  in  sweetly 
upon  her  over  the  water.  She  had  dropped  her  wrap 
from  her  shoulders,  and  she  shivered  a  little  as  she 
(1,  but  a  feeling  of  suspense  kept  her  motionless. 

Caryl  had  entered  the  room  behind  her.  She  won- 
dered if  he  would  pause  at  the  table  where  a  trav 
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refreshments  was  standing.  He  did  not,  and  her 
nerves  tingled  and  quivered  as  he  passed  it  by. 

He  joined  her  at  the  window,  and  they  stood 
together  for  several  seconds  looking  out  upon  the 
great  river  with  its  myriad  lights. 

She  had  not  the  faintest  idea  as  to  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  mind,,  but  her  heart-beats  quickened  in  his 
silence  to  such  a  tumult  that  at  last  she  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  She  turned  back  into  the  room. 

He  followed  her  instantly,  and  she  fancied  that  he 
sighed. 

"  Won't  you  have  anything  before  you  go  ?"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Good-night!"  she  said  almost  inaudibly. 

For  a  moment — no  longer — her  hand  lay  in  his. 
She  did  not  look  at  him.  There  was  something  in 
his  touch  that  thrilled  through  her  like  an  electric 
current. 

But  his  grave  "Good-night!"  had  in  it  nothing 
startling,  and  by  the  time  she  reached  her  own  room 
she  had  begun  to  ask  herself  what  cause  there  had 
been  for  her  agitation.  She  was  sure  he  must  have 
thought  her  very  strange,  very  abrupt,  even  un- 
gracious. 

And  at  that  her  heart  smote  her,  for  he  had  been 
kinder  that  evening  than  ever  before.  The  fragrance 
of  the  lilies  at  her  breast  reminded  her  how  kind. 

She  bent  her  head  to  them,  and  suddenly,  as 
though  the  flowers  exhaled  some  potent  charm, 
impulse — blind,  domineering  impulse — took  posses- 
sion of  her. 
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She  turned  swiftly  to  the  door,  and  in  a  moment 
her  feet  were  bearing  her,  almost  without  her  volun- 
tary effort,  back  to  the  room  she  had  left. 

The  door  was  unlatched.  She  pushed  it  open, 
entering  impetuously.  And  she  came  upon  Caryl 
suddenly — as  he  had  come  upon  her  that  afternoon — 
sunk  in  a  chair  by  the  window,  with  his  head  in  his 
hands. 

He  rose  instantly  at  her  entrance,  rose  and  closed 
the  window ;  then  lowered  the  blind  very  quietly,  very 
slowly,  and  finally  turned  round  to  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?     You  have  forgotten  something  ?" 

Except  that  he  was  paler  than  usual,  his  face  bore 
no  trace  of  emotion.  He  looked  at  her  with  his  heavy 
^eyes  gravely,  with  unfailing  patience. 

For  an  instant  she  stood  irresolute,  afraid;  then 
again  that  urging  impulse  drove  her  forward.  She 
moved  close  to  him. 

"  I  only  came  back  to  say — I  only  wanted  to  tell 
you — Vivian,  I — I  was  horrid  to  you  this  afternoon. 
Forgive  me ! " 

She  stretched  out  her  trembling  hands  to  him,  and 
he  took  them,  held  them  fast,  then  sharply  let  them  go. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  you  were  in  trouble,  and  I 
intruded  upon  you.  It  was  no  case  for  forgiveness." 

But  she  would  not  accept  his  indulgence. 

"  I  was  horrid,"  she  protested,  with  a  catch  in  her 
voice.  "  Why  are  you  so  patient  with  me  ?  You 
never  used,  to  be." 

He  did  not  answer  her.  He  seemed  to  regard  the 
question  as  superfluous. 
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She  drew  a  little  nearer.  Her  fingers  fastened 
quivering  upon  his  coat. 

"Don't  be  too  kind  to  me,  Vivian!"  she  said,  her 
voice  trembling.  "  It — it  isn't  good  for  me." 

He  took  her  by  the  wrists  and  drew  her  hands 
away. 

"  You  want  to  tell  me  something,"  he  said.  "  What 
is  it?" 

She  glanced  upwards,  meeting  his  look  with  sudden 
resolution. 

"  You  asked  me  this  afternoon  why  I  was  crying," 
she  said.  "  And  I — I  lied  to  you.  You  asked  me, 
too,  what  Mrs.  Lockyard  said  to  me.  And  I  lied 
again.  I  will  tell  you  now,  if — if  you  will  listen 
to  me." 

Caryl  was  still  holding  her  wrists.  There  was  a 
hint  of  sternness  in  his  attitude. 

"  Well  ?"  he  said  quietly.     "  What  did  she  say  ?." 

"  She  said  " — Doris  spoke  with  an  effort—"  she  said, 
or  rather  she  hinted,  that  there  was  an  old  grudge 
between  you  and  Major  Brandon,  a  matter  with  which 
I  was  in  no  way  concerned,  an  affair  of  many  years' 
standing.  She  said  that  was  why  you  followed  him 
up  and — thrashed  him  that  night.  She  implied  that 
I  didn't  count  at  all.  She  made  me  wonder  if — if — " 
she  was  speaking  almost  inarticulately,  with  bent 
head — "if  perhaps  it  was  only  to  satisfy  this  ancient 
grudge  that  you  married  me." 

Her  words  went  into  silence.  She  could  not  look 
him  in  the  face.  If  he  had  not  held  her  wrists  so 
firmly  she  "would  have  been  tempted  to  turn  and  flee. 

ii 
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As  it  was,  she  could  only  stand  before  him  in  quiver- 
ing suspense. 

He  moved  at  length,  moved  suddenly  and  discon- 
certingly, freeing  one  hand  to  turn  her  face  quietly 
upwards.  She  did  not  resist  him,  but  she  shrank  as 
she  met  his  eyes.  She  fancied  she  had  never  seen  him 
look  so  grim. 

"  And  that  was  why  you  were  crying  ?"  he  asked, 
deliberately  searching  her  reluctant  eyes. 

"  That  was — one  reason,"  she  acknowledged  faintly. 

"Then  there  was  something  more  than  that?" 

"  Ye3."  She  laid  her  hand  pleadingly  on  his  arm, 
and  he  released  her.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said  tremu- 
lously, keeping  her  face  upturned  to  his.  "At  least, 
I  will  try.  But  it's  very  difficult  because 

She  began  to  falter  under  his  look. 

"  Because,"  he  said  slowly,  "  you  have  no  confidence 
in  me.  That  I  can  well  understand.  You  married 
me  more  or  less  under  compulsion,  and  when  a 
wife  is  no  more  than  a  guest  in  her  husband's  house, 
confidence  between  them,  of  any  description,  is  almost 
an  impossibility." 

He  spoke  without  anger,  but  with  a  sadness  that 
pierced  her  to  the  heart;  and  having  so  spoken  he 
leant  his  arm  upon  the  mantelpiece,  turning  slightly 
from  her. 

M  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  his  voice  very  quiet  and 
even,  "exactly  what  Mrs.  Lockyard  was  hinting  at. 
Ten  years  ago  I  was  engaged  to  a  girl — like  you  in 
many  ways — gay,  impulsive,  bewitching.  I  was  young 
in  those  days — romantic,  too.  I  worshipped  her  as  n 
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goddess.  I  was  utterly  blind  to  her  failings.  They 
simply  didn't  exist  for  me.  She  rewarded  me  by 
running  away  with  Maurice  Brandon.  I  knew  he  was 
a  blackguard,  but  how  much  of  a  blackguard  I  did 
not  realize  till  later.  However,  I  didn't  trust  him 
even  then,  and  I  followed  them  and  insisted  that  they 
should  be  married  in  my  presence.  Six  months  later 
I  heard  from  her.  He  had  treated  her  abominably, 
had  finally  deserted  her,  and  she  was  trying  to  get  a 
divorce.  I  did  my  best  to  help  her,  and  eventually 
she  obtained  it."  He  paused  a  moment,  then  went 
on  with  bent  head.  "  I  never  saw  her  after  she  gained 
her  freedom.  She  went  to  her  people,  and  very  soon 
after — she  died." 

Again  he  paused,  then  slowly  straightened  himself. 

"I  never  cared  for  any  woman  after  that,"  he  said. 
"  until  I  met  you.  As  for  Brandon,  he  kept  out  of  my 
way,  and  I  had  no  object  in  seeking  him.  In  fact,  I 
took  no  interest  in  his  doings  till  I  found  that  you 
\vere  in  Mrs.  Lockyard's  set  That,  I  admit,  was 
something  of  a  shock.  And  then-  when  I  found  that 
you  liked  the  man " 

"  Oh,  don't !"  she  broke  in.  "  Don't !  I  was  mad 
ever  to  tolerate  him.  I  .et  me  forget  it !  Please  let 
me  forget  it ! " 

She  spoke  passionately,  and  as  if  her  emotion  drew 
him  he  turned  fully  round  to  her. 

"  If  you  could  have  forgotten  him  sooner,"  he  said, 
with  a  touch  of  sternness,  "  you  would  not  find  your- 
self tied  now  to  a  man  you  never  loved." 

The  effect  of  his  words  was  utterly  unexpected.  She 
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started  as  one  stricken,  wounded  in  a  vital  place,  and 
clasped  her  hands  tightly  against  her  breast,  crush- 
ing the  flowers  that  drooped  there. 

"  It  is  a  lie !"  she  cried  wildly.     "  It  is  a  lie  !" 

"What  is  a  lie?" 

He  took  a  step  towards  her,  for  she  was  swaying 
as  she  stood ;  but  she  flung  out  her  hands,  keeping 
him  from  her. 

Her  face  was  working  convulsively.  She  turned 
and  moved  unsteadily  away  from  him,  groping  out 
before  her  as  she  went.  So  groping,  she  reached  the 
door  and  blindly  sought  the  handle.  But  before  she 
found  it  he  spoke  in  a  tone  that  had  subtly  altered  : 

"Doris!" 

Her  hands  fell.     She  stood  suddenly  still,  listening. 

"  Come  here  !"  he  said. 

He  crossed  the  room  and  reached  her. 

"Look  at  me!"  he  said. 

She  refused  for  a  little,  trembling  all  over.  Then 
suddenly,  as  she  waited,  she  threw  back  her  head  and 
met  his  eyes.  She  was  sobbing  like  a  child  that  has 
been  hurt. 

He  bent  towards  her,  looking  closely,  closely  into 
her  quivering  face. 

"  So,"  he  said,  "  it  was  a  lie,  was  it  ?  But,  my  own 
girl,  how  was  I  to  know  ?  Why  on  earth  didn't  you 
say  so  before  ?" 

She  broke  into  a  laugh  that  had  in  it  the  sound  of 
tears. 

"  How  could  I  ?    You  never  asked.    How  could  I  ?" 

"  Shall  I  ask  you  now  ?"  he  said. 
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She  stretched  up  her  arms  and  clasped  his  neck. 

"  No,"  she  whispered  back.  "  Take  me — take  every- 
thing— for  granted  !  It's  the  only  way,  if  you  want 
to  turn  a  heartless  little  flirt  like  me  into — into  a  vir- 
tuous and  amiable  wife!" 

And  so,  clinging  to  him,  her  lips  met  his  in  the  first 
kiss  that  had  ever  passed  between  them. 
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A  FAINT  draught  from  the  hills  found  its  way  through 
the  wide-flung  door. as  the  sun  went  down.  It  flut- 
tered the  papers  on  the  table,  and  stirred  a  cartoon 
upon  the  wall  with  a  dry  rustling  as  of  wind  in  corn. 

The  man  who  sat  at  the  table  turned  his  face  as  it 
were  mechanically  towards  that  blessed  breath  from 
the  snows.  His  chin  was  propped  on  his  hand.  He 
seemed  to  be  waiting. 

The  light  failed  very  quickly,  and  he  presently 
reached  out  and  drew  a  reading-lamp  towards  him 
The  flame  he  kindled  flickered  upward,  throwing 
weird  shadows  upon  his  lean,  brown  face,  making  the 
sunken  hollows  of  his  eyes  look  cavernous. 

He  turned  the  light  away  so  that  it  streamed  upon 
the  open  doorway.  Then  he  resumed  his  former 
position  of  sphinxrlike  waiting,  his  chin  upon  his  hand. 

Half  an  hour  passed.  The  day  was  dead.  Beyond 
the  radius  of  the  lamp  there  hung  a  pall  of  thick  dark- 
ness— a  fearful,  clinging  darkness  that  seemed  to 
wrap  the  whole  earth.  The  heat  was  intense,  unstirred 
by  any  breeze.  Only  now  and  then  the  cartoon  on 
the  wall  moved  as  if  at  the  touch  of  ghostly  fingers, 
and  each  time  there  came  that  mocking  whisper  that 
was  like  wind  in  corn. 

At  length  there  sounded  through  the  night  the  dull 
166 
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throbbing  of  a  horse's  feet,  and  the  man  who  sat  wait- 
ing raised  his  head.  A  gleam  of  expectancy  shone 
in  his  sombre  eyes.  Some  of  the  rigidity  went  out  of 
his  attitude. 

Nearer  came  the  hoofs  and  nearer  yet,  and  with 
them,  mingling  rhythmically,  a  tenor  voice  that  sang. 

As  it  reached  him,  the  man  at  the  table  pulled  out 
a  drawer  with  a  sharp  jerk.  His  hand  sought  some- 
thing wit  »in  it,  but  his  eyes  never  left  the  curtain  of 
darkness  that  the  open  doorway  framed. 

Slowly,  very  slowly  at  last,  he  withdrew  his  hand 
empty ;  but  he  only  partially  closed  the  drawer. 

The  voice  without  was  nearer  now,  was  close  at 
hand.  The  horse's  hoofs  had  ceased  to  sound.  There 
came  the  ring  of  spurred  heels  without,  a  man's  hand 
tapped  upon  the  doorpost,  a  man's  figure  showed  sud- 
denly against  the  darkness. 

"  Hullo,  Conyers  !  Still  in  the  land  of  the  living  ? 
Ye  gods,  what  a  fiendish  night !  Many  thanks  for 
the  beacon  !  It's  kept  me  straight  for  more  than  half 
the  way." 

He  entered  carelessly,  the  lump-light  full  upon 
.  him — a  handsome,  straight-limbed  young  Hercules — 
tossed  down  his  riding-whip,  and  looked  round  for  a 
drink. 

"  Here  you  are!"  suid  Conyers.  turning  the  rays  of 
the  lamp  full  upon  some  glasses  on  the  table. 

"  Ah,  good  !  I'm  as  dry  as  a  smoked  herring.  You 
must  drink  too,  though.  Yes,  I  insist.  I  have  a  toast 
to  propose,  so  be  sociable  for  once.  What  have  you 
got  in  that  drawer  ?" 
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Conyers  locked  the  drawer  abruptly,  and  jerked 
out  the  key. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?" 

His  visitor  grinned  boyishly. 

"  Don't  be  bashful,  old  chap !  I  always  guessed 
you  kept  her  there.  We'll  drink  her  health,  too,  in  a 
minute.  But  first  of  all  "--he  was  splashing  soda- 
water  impetuously  out  of  a  syphon  as  he  spol  e — "  first 
of  all — quite  ready,  I  say  ?  It's  a  grand  c  :casion — 
here's  to  the  best  of  good  fellows,  that  genius,  that 
inventor  of  guns,  John  Conyers !  Old  chap,  your 
fortune's  made.  Here's  to  it  1  Hip — hip — hooray!" 

His  shout  was  like  the  blare  of  a  bull.  Conyers 
rose,  crossed  to  the  door,  and  closed  it. 

Returning,  he  halted  by  his  visitor's  side,  and  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Stop  rotting,  Palliser  '"  he  said  rather  shortly. 

Young  Palliser  wheeled  with  a  gigantic  laugh,  and 
seized  him  by  the  arms. 

"  You  old  fool,  Jack  !  Can't  you  see  I'm  in  earnest  ? 
Drink,  man,  drink,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  That 
gun  of  yours  is  going  to  be  an.  enormous  success — 
stupendous — greater  even  than  I -hoped.  It's  true,  by 
the  powers !  Don't  look  so  dazed  !  All  comes  to 
those  who  wait,  don't  you  know.  I  always  told 
you  so." 

"  To  be  sure,  so  you  did."  The  man's  words  came 
jerkily.  They  had  an  "odd,  detached  sound,  almost 
as  though  he  were  speaking  in  his  sleep.  He  turned 
away  from  Palliser,  and  took  up  his  untouched  glass. 

But  the  next  instant  it  slipped  through  his  fingers, 
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and  crashed  upon  the  table  edge.      The  spilt  liquid 
streamed  across  the  floor. 

Palliser  stared  for  an  instant,  then  thrust  forward 
his  own  glass. 

"  Steady  does  it,  old  boy  !  Try  both  hands  for  a 
change  !  It's  this  infernal  heat." 

He  turned  with  the  words,  and  picked  up  a  paper 
from  the  table,  frowning  over  it  absently,  and  whist- 
ling below  his  breath. 

When  he  finally  looked  round  again  his  face  cleared. 

"  Ah,  that's  better  !  Sit  down,  and  we'll  talk.  By 
Jove,  isn't  it  colossal  ?  They  told  me  over  at  the 
fort  that  "I  was  a  fool  to  come  across  to-night.  But  I 
simply  couldn't  keep  you  waiting  another  night. 
Besides,  I  knew  you  would  expect  me." 

Conyers'  grim  face  softened  a  little.  He  could 
scarcely  have  said  how  he  had  ever  come  to  be  the 
chosen  friend  of  young  Hugh  Palliser.  The  intimacy 
had  been  none  of  his  seeking. 

They  had  met  at  the  club  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
his  rare  appearances  there,  and  the  younger  man 
whose  sociable  habit  it  was  to  know  everyone,  had 
scraped  acquaintance  with  him. 

No  one  knew  much  about  Conyers.  He  was  not 
fond  of  society,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  society 
was  not  fond  of  him.  He  occupied  the  humble  posi- 
tion of  a  subordinate  clerk  in  an  engineer's  office.  The 
work  was  hard,  but  it  did  not  bring  him  prosperity. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  go  silently  on  week 
after  week,  year  after  year,  till  their  very  existence 
comes  almost  to  be  overlooked  by  those  about  them. 
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He  never  seemed  to  suffer  as  other  men  suffered  from 
the  scorching  heal  of  that  tropical  corner  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  He  was  always  there,  whatever  happened  to 
the  rest  of  the  world;  but  he  never  pushed  himself 
forward.  He  seemed  to  lack  ambition.  There  were 
?ven  some  who  said  he  lacked  brains  as  well. 

But  Palliser  was  not  of  these.  His  quick  eyes  had 
detected  at  a  glance  something  that  others  had  never 
taken  the  ^rouble  to  discover.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning he  had  been  aware  of  a  force  that  contained  itself 
in  this  silent  man.  He  had  become  interested,  scarcely 
knov.ing  why;  and,  having  at  length  overcome  the 
prickly  hedge  of  reserve  which  was  at  first  opposed 
to  his  advances,  he  had  entered  the  private  place 
which  it  defended,  and  found  within — what  he  cer- 
tainly had  not  expected  to  find — a  genius. 

It  was  nearly  three  months  now  since  Conycrs,  in  a 
-ent  of  unusual  expansion,  had  laid  before  him  the 
invention  at  which  he  had  been  working  for  so  many 
silent  years.  The  thing  even  then,  though  complete 
in  all  essentials,  had  lacked  finish,  and  this  final  touch 
voting  Palliser,  himself  a  gunner  with  a  positive  pas- 
sion for  guns,  had  been  able  to  supply.  He  had  seen 
the  value  of  the  invention  and  had  given  it  his  ardent 
support.  He  had,  moreover,  friends  in  high  places, 
and  could  obtain  a  fair  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  idea. 

This  he  had  accomplished,  with  a  result  that  had 
transcended  his  highest  hopes,  on  his  friend's  behalf; 
and  he  now  proceeded  to  pour  out  his  information 
with  an  accompnnyine  stream  of  congratulation,  to 
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•vhich  Conyers   sat  and    listened   with   scarcely    lh^ 
movement  of  an  eyelicl. 

Hugh  Palliser  found  his  impassivity  by  no  means 
disappointing.  He  was  used  to  it.  He  had  even 
expected  it.  That  momentary  unsteadiness  on  Con- 
yers' part  had  astonished- him  far  more. 

Concluding  his  narration,  he  laid  the  official  corres- 
pondence before  him,  and  got  up  to  open  the  door 
The  night  was  black  and  terrible,  the  heat  came  in 
overwhelming  puffs,  as  though  blown  from  a  blast 
furnace.  He  leaned  against  the  doorpost  and  wiped 
his  forehead.  The  oppression  of  the  atmosphere  was 
like  a  tangible,  crushing  weight.  Behind  him  the 
paper  on  the  wall  rustled  vaguely,  but  there  was  no 
other  sound.  After  several  minutes  he  turned  briskly 
back  again  into  the  room,  whistling  a.  sentimental 
ditty  below  his  breath. 

"  Well,  old  chap,  it  was  worth  waiting  for,  eh  ?  And 
now,  I  suppose,  you'll  be  making  a  "bee-line  for  home, 
you  lucky  beggar.  I  shan't  be  long  after  you,  that'? 
one  comfort.  Pity  we  can't  go  together,  f  suppose 
you  can't  wait  till  the  winter." 

"  No,  my  boy.  I'm  afraid  1  can't."  Conyers  spoke 
with  a  faint  smile,  his  eyes  stil!  fixed  upon  the  blue 
official  paper  that  held  his  destiny.  "  I'm  going  home 
forthwith,  and  be  damned  to  everything  xand  every- 
body— -except  you.  It's  an  understood  thing,  you 
know,  Palliser,  that  we  are  partners  in  this  deal." 

"Oh,  rot!"  exclaimed  Palliser  impetuously.  "1 
don't  agree  to  that.  I  did  nothing  but  polish  I'm* 
thing  up.  You'd  have  done  it  yourself  if  I  hadn't." 
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"  In  the  course  of  a  few  more  years,"  put  in  Conyers 
drily. 

"Rot!"  said  Palliser  again.  "Besides,  I  don't 
want  any  pelf.  I've  quite  as  much  as  is  good  for 
me,  more  than  I  want.  That's  why  I'm  going  to  get 
married.  You'll  be  going  the  same  way  yourself  now, 
I  suppose?" 

"  You  have  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  so," 
responded  Conyers. 

Palliser  laughed  lightheartedly  and  sat  down 
on  the  table.  "Oh,  haven't  I?  What  about  that 
mysterious  locked  drawer  of  yours  ?  •  Don't  be  shy,  I 
say  !  You  had  it  open  when  I  came  in.  Show  her  to 
me  like  a  good  chap  !  I  won't  tell  a  soul." 

"  That's  not  where  I  keep  my  love-tokens,"  said  Con- 
yers, with  a  grim  twist  of  the  mouth  that  was  not  a 
smile. 

"What  then?"  asked  Palliser  eagerly.  "Not 
another  invention  ?" 

"  No."  Conyers  inserted  the  key  in  the  lock  again, 
turned  it,  and  pulled  open  the  drawer.  "  See  for 
yourself  as  you  are  so  anxious  !" 

Palliser  leaned  across  the  table  and  looked.  The 
next  instant  his  glance  flashed  upwards,  and  their 
eyes  met. 

There  was  a  sharply-defined  pause.  Then,  "You'd 
never  be  fool  enough  for  that,  Jack  !"  ejaculated  Palr 
liser,  with  vehemence. 

"  I'm  fool  enough  for  anything,"  said  Conyers,  with 
his  cynical  smile. 

"  But  you  wouldn't,"  the  other  protested   almost 
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incoherently.  "  A  fellow  like  you — I  don't  believe 
it!" 

"  It's  loaded,"  observed  Conyers  quietly.  "  No, 
leave  it  alone,  Hugh  !  It  can  remain  so  for  the  pre- 
sent. There  is  not  the  smallest  danger  of  its  going 
off — or  I  shouldn't  have  shown  it  to  you." 

He  closed  the  drawer  again,  looking  steadily  into 
Hugh  Palliser's  face. 

"  I've  had  it  by  me  for  years,"  he  said,  "  just  in  case 
the  Fates  should  have  one  more  trick  in  store  for  me. 
But  apparently  they  haven't,  though  it's  never  safe  to 
assume  anything." 

"Oh,  don't  talk  like  an  idiot!"  broke  in  Palliser 
heatedly.  "I've  no  patience  with  that  sort  of  thing. 
Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  a  fellow  like  you — 
a  fellow  who  knows  how  to  wait  for  his  luck — would 
give  way  to  a  cowardly  impulse  and  destroy  himself 
all  in  a  moment  because  things  didn't  go  quite 
straight  ?  Man  alive  !  I  know  you  better  than  that ; 
or  if  I  don't,  I've  never  known  you  at  all." 

"Ah!     Perhaps  not!"  said  Conyers. 

Once  more  he  turned  the  key  and  withdrew  it. 
He  pushed  back  his  chair  so  that  his  face  was  in 
shadow. 

"You  don't  know  everything,  you  know,  Hugh,"  he 
said. 

"  Have  a  smoke,"  said  Palliser,  "  and  tell  me  what 
you  are  driving  at !" 

He  threw  himself  into  a  bamboo  chair  by  the  open 
door,  the  light  streaming  full  upon  him,  revealing  in 
every  line  of  him  the  arrogant  splendour  of  his  youth. 
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He  looked  like  a  young  Greek  god  with  the  world  at 
his  feet 

Conycrs  surveyed  him  with  his  faint,  cynical  smile. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  you  certainly  don't  know  everything, 
my  son.  You  have  never  come  a  cropper  in  your  life." 

"  Haven't  I,  though  ?"  Hugh  sat  up,  eager  to  refute 
this  criticism.  "  That's  all  you  know  about  it.  I  sup- 
pose you  think  you  have  had  the  monopoly  of  hard 
knocks.  Most  people  do." 

"  I  am  not  like  most  people,"  Conyers  asserted 
deliberately.  "  But  you  needn't  tell  me  that  you  have 
•vcr  been  right  under,  my  boy.  For  you  never  have.'' 

"  Depends  what  you  call  going  under,"  protested 
Palliser.  "  I've  been  down  a  good  many  times,  heaven 
Knows.  And  I've  had  to  wait — as  you  have — all  the 
best  years  of  my  life." 

"  Your  best  years  are  to  come,"  rejoined  Conyers 
"  Mine  are  over." 

"Oh,  rot,  man!  Rot — rot — rot!  Why,  you  art- 
just  coming  into  your  own  !  Have  another  drink  and 
give  me  the  toast  of  your  heart  !"  Hugh  Pal' 
sprang  impulsively  to  his  feet.  "  Let  me  mix  it ! 
You  can't-— you  shan't  be  melancholy  to-night  of  all 
nights." 

But  Conycrs  stayed  his  hand. 

"Only  one  more  drink  to-night,  boy!"  he  said. 
'And  that  not  yet.  Sit  down  and  smoke!  I'm  not 
melancholy,  but  I  can't  rejoice  prematurely.  It's  not 
my  way." 

"Prematurely!"  echoed  Hugh,  pointing  to  the 
omcial  envelope 
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"  Yes,  prematurely,"  Conyers  repeated.  "  I  may  be 
as  rich  as  Croesus,  and  yet  not  win  my  heart's  desire." 

"  Oh,  I  know  that,"  said  Hugh  quickly.  "  I've  been 
through  it  myself.  It's  infernal  to  have  everything 
else  under  the  sun  and  yet  to  lack  the  one  thing — the 
one  essential — the  one  woman." 

He  sat  down  again,  abruptly  thoughtful.  Conyers 
smoked  silently,  with  his  face  in  the  shadow. 

Suddenly  Hugh  looked  across  at  him. 

"You  think  I'm  too  much  of  an  infant  to  under- 
stand," he  said.  "  I'm  nearly  thirty,  but  that's  a 
detail." 

"  I'm  forty-five,"  said  Conyers. 

"  Well,  well !"  Hugh  frowned  impatiently.  "  It's  a 
detail,  as  I  said  before.  Who  cares  for  a  year  more 
or  less?" 

"  Which  means,"  observed  Conyers,  with  his  dry 
smile,  "  that  the  one  woman  is  older  than  you  are." 

"  She  is,"  Palliser  admitted  recklessly.  "  She  is  five 
years  older.  But  what  of  it  ?  Who  cares  ?  We 
were  made  for  each  other.  What  earthly  difference 
does  it  make?" 

"  It's  no  one's  business  but  your  own,"  remarked 
Conyers  through  a  haze  of  smoke. 

"  Of  course  it  isn't.  It  never  has  been."  Hugh  yet 
sounded  in  some  fashion  indignant.  "  There  nevrr 
was  any  other  possibility  for  me  after  I  met  her.  1 
waited  for  her  six  mortal  years.  I'd  have  waited  a  I! 
my  life.  But  she  gave  in  at  last.  I  think  she  realized 
that  it  was  sheer  waste  of  time  to  go  on." 

"  What  was  she  waiting  for  ?"     The  question  came 
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with  a  certain  weariness  of  intonation,  as  though  the 
speaker  were  somewhat  bored ;  but  Hugh  Palliser  was 
too  engrossed  to  notice. 

He  stretched  his  arms  wide  with  a  swift  and  pas- 
sionate gesture. 

"  She  was  waiting  for  a  scamp,"  he  declared.  "  It 
is  maddening  to  think  of — the  sweetest  woman  on 
earth,  Conyers,  wasting  her  spring  and  her  summer 
over  a  myth,  an  illusion.  It  was  an  affair  of  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  fellow  came  to  grief  and  disappointed 
her.  She  told  me  all  about  it  on  the  day  she  promised 
to  marry  me.  I  believe  her  heart  was  nearly  broken 
at  the  time,  but  she  has  got  over  it — thank  heaven  !  — 
at  last.  Poor  Damaris  !  My  Damaris  !" 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  a  dull  roar  of  thunder 
came  out  of  the  night  like  the  voice  of  a  giant  in 
anguish. 

Hugh  began  to  smoke,  still  busy  with  his  thoughts. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  presently,  "  I  believe  she  would 
actually  have  waited  all  her  life  for  the.  fellow  if  he 
had  asked  it  of  her.  Luckily  he  didn't  go  so  far  as 
that.  He  was  utterly  unworthy  of  her.  I  think  she 
sees  it  now.  His  father  was  imprisoned  for  forgery, 
and  no  doubt  he  was  in  the  know,  though  it  couldn't 
be  brought  home  to  him.  He  was  ruined,  of  course, 
and  he  disappeared,  just  dropped  out,  when  the  crash 
came.  He  had  been  on  the  verge  of  proposing  to 
her  immediately  before.  And  she  would  have  had 
him  too.  She  cared." 

He  sent  a  cloud  of  smoke  upwards  with  savage 
vigour. 
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"  It's  damnable  to  think  of  her  suffering  for  a  worth- 
less brute  like  that!"  he  exclaimed.  "She  had  such 
faith  in  him  too.  Year  after  year  she  was  expecting 
him  to  go  back  to  her,  and  she  kept  me  at  arm's 
length,  till  at  last  she  came  to  see  that  both  our  lives 
were  being  sacrificed  to  a  miserable  dream.  Well, 
it's  my  innings  now,  anyway.  And  we  are  going  to 
be  superbly  happy  to  make  up  for  it." 

Again  he  flung  out  his  arms  with  a  wide  gesture, 
and  again  out  of  the  night  there  came  a  long  roll  of 
thunder  that  was  like  the  menace  of  a  tortured  thing. 
A  flicker  of  lightning  gleamed  through  the  open  door 
for  a  moment,  and  Conyer's  dark  face  was  made 
visible.  He  had  ceased  to  smoke,  and  was  staring 
with  fixed,  inscrutable  eyes  into  the  darkness.  He 
did  not  flinch  from  the  lightning ;  it  was  as  if  he  did 
not  see  it. 

"What  would  she  do,  I  wonder,  if  the  prodigal 
returned,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Would  she  be  glad — or 
sorry  ?" 

"  He  never  will,"  returned  Hugh  quickly.  "  He  never 
can — after  fifteen  years.  Think  of  it !  Besides— 
she  wouldn't  have  him  if  he  did." 

"Women  are  proverbially  faithful,"  remarked  Con- 
yers  cynically. 

.  "  She  will  stick  to  me  now,"  Hugh  returned  with 
confidence.  "  The  other  fellow  is  probably  dead.  In 
any  case,  he  has  no  shadow  of  a  right  over  her.  He 
never  even  asked  her  to  wait  for  him." 

"  Possibly  he  thought  that  she  would  wait  without 
being  asked,"  said  Conyers,  still  cynical. 
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"  Well,  she  has  ceased  to  care  for  him  now,"  asserted 
Hugh.  "  She  told  me  so  herself." 

The  man  opposite  shifted  his  position  ever  so 
slightly.  "  And  you  are  satisfied  with  that  ?"  he  said. 

"  Of  course  I  am.  Why  not  ?"  There  was  almost 
a  challenge  in  Hugh's  voice. 

"  And  if  he  came  back  ?"  persisted  the  other.  "  You 
would  still  be  satisfied  ?" 

Hugh  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  movement  of  fierce 
impatience.  "  I  believe  I  should  shoot  him  !"  he  said 
vindictively.  He  looked  like  a  splendid  wild  animal 
suddenly  awakened.  "  I  tell  you,  Cony  rs,"  he 
declared  passionately,  "I  could  kill  him  with  my 
hands  if  he  came  between  us  now." 

Conyers,  his  chin  on  his  hand,  looked  him  up  and 
down  as  though  appraising  his  strength. 

Suddenly  he  sat  bolt  upright  and  spoke — spoke 
briefly,  sternly,  harshly,  as  a  man  speaks  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  enemy.  At  the  same  instant  a  frightful 
crash  of  thunder  swept  the  words  away  as  though 
they  had  never  been  uttered. 

In  the  absolute  pandemonium  of  sound  that  fol- 
lowed, Hugh  Palliser,  with  a  face  gone  suddenly 
white,  went  over  to  his  friend  and  stood  behind  him, 
his  hands  upon  his  shoulders. 

But  Conyers  sat  quite  motionless,  staring  forth  at 
the  leaping  lightning,  rigid,  sphinxlike.  He  did  not 
seem  aware  of  the  man  behind  him,  till,  as  the  upn  ar 
began  to  subside,  Hugh  bent  and  spoke. 

"  Do  you  know,  old  chap,  I'm  scared  !"  he  said,  with 
a  faint,  shamed  laugh.  "  I  feel  as  if  there  were  devils 
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abroad.     Speak  to  me,  will  you,  and  tell  me*  I'm  a 
fool!" 

"  You  are,"  said  Conyers,  without  turning. 

''  That  lightning  is  too  much  for  my  nerves,"  said 
Hugh  uneasily.  "  It's  almost  red.  What  was  it  you 
-•aid  just  now  ?  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  " 

''  It's  doesn't  matter,"  said  Conyers. 

''  But  what  was  it  ?     I  want  to  know." 

The  gleam  in  the  fixed  eyes  leaped  to  sudden  ter- 
rible flame,  shone  hotly  for  a  few  seconds,  then  died 
utterly  away.  "  I  don't  remember,"  said  Conyers 
quietly.  "  It  couldn't  have  been  anything  of  impor- 
tance. Have  a  drink !  You  will  have  to  be  getting 
back  as  soon  as  this  is  over." 

Hugh  helped  himself  with  a  hand  that  war,  not 
altogether  steady.  There  had  come  a  lull  in  the  tem- 
pest. The  cartoon  on  the  wall  was  fluttering  like  s 
caged  thing.  He  glanced  at  it,  then  looked  at  it 
closely.  It  was  a  cynical  reproduction  of  Dora's 
picture  of  Satan  falling  from  heaven, 

"It  isn't  meant  for  you  surely!"  he  said. 

Conyers  laughed  and  got  to  his  feet.  "  It  isn't 
much  like  me,  is  it  ?" 

Hugh  looked  at  him  uncertainly.  "I  never  noticed 
it.  before.  It  might  have  been  you  years  ago." 

"Ah,  perhaps,"  said  Conyers.  "Why  don't  you 
drink?  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give  me  z 
toast." 

Hugh's  mood  changed  magically.  He  raised  his 
^lass  high.  "Here's  to  your  eternal  welfare,  dear 
:V!!ow  !  I  drink  to  vour  heart's  desire." 
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Conyers  waited  till  Hugh  had  drained  his  glass 
before  he  lifted  his  own. 

Then,  "  I  drink  to  the  one  woman,"  he  said,  and 
emptied  it  at  a  draught. 

*  *  *  »  * 

The  storm  was  over,  and  a  horse's  feet  clattered 
away  into  the  darkness,  mingling  rhythmically  with 
a  cheery  tenor  voice. 

In  the  room  with  the  open  door  a  man's  figure  stood 
for  a  long  while  motionless. 

When  he  moved  at  length  it  was  to  open  the  locked 
drawer  of  the  writing-table.  His  right  hand  felt 
within  it,  closed  upon  something  that  lay  there;  and 
then  he  paused. 

Several  minutes  crawled  away. 

From  afar  there  came  the  long  rumble  of  thunder. 
But  it  was  not  this  that  he  heard  as  he  stood  wrestling 
with  the  fiercest  temptation  he  had  ever  known. 

Stiffly  at  last  he  stooped,  peered  into  the  drawer, 
finally  closed  it  with  an  unfaltering  hand.  The 
struggle  was  over. 

"For  your  sake,  Damaris!"  he  said  aloud,  and  he 
spoke  without  cynicism.  "  I  should  know  how  to 
wait  by  now — even  for  death — which  is  all  I  have  to 
wait  for." 

And  with  that  he  pulled  the  fluttering  paper  from 
the  wall,  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  went  out  heavily 
into  the  night. 

NOTE. — This  itory  was  originally  published  in  the 
Red  Magazine,  and  is  now  reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  Proprietors. 
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CHAPTER  I 

HIS  OWN   GROUND 

"  OH,  to  be  a  farmer's  wife  !" 

Doris  Elliot  paused,  punt-pole  in  hand,  to  look 
across  a  field  of  corn-sheaves  with  eyes  of  shining 
appreciation. 

Her  companion,  stretched  luxuriously  on  his  back 
on  a  pile  of  cushions,  smiled  a  contemplative  smile 
and  made  no  comment. 

The  girl's  look  came  down  to  him  after  a  moment. 
She  regarded  him  with  friendly  contempt. 

"You're  very  lazy,  Hugh,"  she  said. 

"I  know  it,"  said  Hugh  Chesyl  comfortably. 

She  dropped  the  pole  into  the  water  and  drove  the 
punt  towards  the  bank.  "  It's  a  pity  you're  such  a 
slacker,"  she  said. 

He  removed  his  cigarette  momentarily.  "  You 
wouldn't  like  me  any  better  if  I  weren't,"  he  said. 

"Indeed  I  should—miles!" 

"  No,  you  wouldn't."  His  smile  became  more  pro- 
nounced. "  If  I  were  more  energetic,  I  should  be  for 
ever  pestering  you  to  marry  me.  And,  you  know, 
you  wouldn't  like  that.  As  it  is,  I  take  '  No '  for  an 
answer  and  rest  content." 

Doris  was  silent.  Her  slim,  white-clad  figure  was 
bent  to  the  task  of  bringing  the  punt  to  a  pleasant 
anchorage  in  an  inviting  hollow  in  the  grassy  shore 
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Hugh  Chesyl  clasped  his  hands  behind  his  head  and 
watched  her  with  placid  admiration. 

The  small  brown  hands  were  very  capable.  The} 
knew  exactly  what  to  do,  and  did  it  with  precision 
When  they  had  finally  secured  the  punt,  with  him 
in  it,  to  the  bank  he  sat  up. 

"  Are  we  going  to  have  tea  here?  What  a  charnv 
ing  spot !  Sweetly  romantic,  isn't  it  ?  I  wonder  why 
you  particularly  want  to  be  a  farmer's  wife." 

Doris's  pointed  chin  still  looked  slightly  scornful 
"You  wouldn't  wonder  if  you  took  the  troublr  t- 
reflect,  Mr.  Chesyl,"  she  said. 

He  laughed  easily.  "  Oh,  don't  ask  me  to  do  that. ' 
You  know  what  a  sluggish  brain  mine  is.  I  can  quite 
understand  your  not  wanting  to  marry  me,  but  why 
you  should  want  to  marry  a  farmer— like  Jeff  Iron- 
side— I  cannot  see." 

"  Who  is  Jeff  Ironside  ?"  she  demanded. 

"He's  the  chap  who  owns  this  property.  Didn't 
you  know?  A  frightfully  energetic  person;  pros 
perous,  too,  for  a  wonder.  But  an  absolute  tinker, 
my  dear.  I  shouldn't  marry  him — all  his  fair  acres 
notwithstanding— if  I  were  you.  I  don't  think  the 
county  would  approve." 

Doris  snapped  her  fingers  with  supreme  contcmpi 
"  That  for  the  county  !  What  a  snob  you  are.'' 

"Am  I  ?"  said  Hugh.     "  I  didn't  know." 

She  nodded  severely.  "  Do  you  mind  moving  your 
legs?  I  want  to  get  at  the  tea-basket." 

"Don't  mention  it!"  he  said  accommodatingly. 
''Are  you  going  to  give  me  tea  now?  How  nice! 
You  arc  looking  awfully  pretty  to-day,  do  you  know  ? 
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I  can't  think  how  you  do  it.  There  isn't  a  feature  in 
your  face  worth  mentioning,  but,  notwithstanding, 
you  make  an  entrancing  whole." 

Doris  sternly  repressed  a  smile.  "  Please  don't 
take  the  trouble  to  be  complimentary  !" 

Hugh  groaned.  "  There's  no  pleasing  you.  And 
still  you  haven't  let  me  into  the  secret  as  to  why  you 
want  to  be  a  farmer's  wife." 

Doris  was  unpacking  the  tea-things  energetically. 
"  You  never  understand  anything  without  being  told," 
she  said.  "  Don't  you  know  that  I  positively  hate  the 
life  I  live  now  ?" 

"I  can  quite  believe  it,"  said  Hugh  Chesyl.  "  But, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  think  your  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Your  utmost 
ingenuity  will  fail  to  persuade  me  that  the  life  of  a 
farmer's  wife  would  suit  you." 

"  I  should  like  the  simplicity  of  it,"  she  maintained 

"And  getting  up  at  five  in  the  morning  to  make 
the  butter  ?  And  having  a  hulking  brute  of  a  hus- 
band— like  Jeff  Ironside — tramping  into  your  kitcheti 
with  his  muddy  boots  and  beastly  clothes  (which  you 
would  have  to  mend)  just  when  you  had  got  things 
into  good  order  ?  I  can  see  you  doing  it ! "  Hugh 
Chesyl's  speech  went  into  his  easy,  high-bred  laugh. 
"You  of  all  people — the  dainty  and  disdainful  Miss 
Elliot,  for  whom  no  man  is  good  enough  !' 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  say  that."  There  was 
quick  protest  in  the  girl's  voice.  She  clattered  the 
cups  and  saucers  as  if  something  in  the  lazy  argument 
had  exasperated  her.  "  I  like  a  man  who  is  a  man — 
the  hard,  outdoor,  wholesome  kind — who  isn't  afraid 
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of  taking  a  little  trouble — who  knows  what  he  wants 
and  how  to  get  it.  I  shouldn't  quarrel  with  him  on 
the  score  of  muddy  boots.  I  should  be  only  glad 
that  he  had  enough  of  the  real  thing  in  him  to  go  out 
in  all  weathers  and  not  to  care." 

"All  of  which  is  aimed  at  me,"  said  Hugh  to  the 
trees  above  him.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  boring  you  more 
than  usual  this  afternoon." 

"You  can't  help  it,"  said  Doris. 

Hugh  Chesyl's  good-looking  face  crumpled  a  little, 
then  smoothed  itself  again  to  its  usual  placid  expres- 
sion. "  Ah,  well !"  he  said  equably,  "  we  won't  quarrel 
about  it.  Let's  have  some  tea !" 

He  sat  up  in  the  punt  and  looked  across  at  her; 
but  she  would  not  meet  his  eyes,  and  there  ensued  a 
considerable  pause  before  he  said  gently,  "  I'm  sorry 
you  are  not  happy,  you  know." 

"Are  you?"  she  said. 

"  Yes.     That's  why  I  want  you  to  marry  me." 

"  Should  I  be  any  happier  if  I  did  ?"  said  Doris, 
with  a  smile  that  was  somehow  slightly  piteous. 

"I  don't  know."  Hugh  Chesyl's  voice  was  as 
pleasantly  vague -as  his  personality.  "I  shouldn't  get 
in  your  way  at  all,  and,  at  least,  you  would  have  a 
home  of  your  own." 

"  To  be  miserable  in,"  said  Doris  with  suppressed 
vehemence. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  miserable,"  he 
said.  "  You  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  that  you 
didn't  like." 

She  uttered  a  laugh  that  caught  her  breath  as  if  it 
had  been  a  sob.  "  Oh,  don't  talk  about  it.  Hu?h  !  I 
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should  be  bored — bored  to  death.     I  want  the  real 
thing — the  real  thing — not  a  polite  substitute." 

"  Sorry,"  said  Hugh  imperturbably.  "  I  have  offered 
the  utmost  of  which  I  am  capable.  May  I  have  my  tea 
here,  please  ?  It's  less  trouble  than  scrambling  ashore." 

She  acceded  to  his  request  without  protest;  but  she 
stepped  on  to  the  bank  herself,  and  sat  down  with 
her  back  to  a  corn-sheaf.  Very  young  and  slender 
she  looked  sitting  there  with  the  sunshine  on  her 
brown,  elf-like  face,  but  she  was  by  no  means  without 
dignity.  There  was  a  fairy  queenliness  about  her 
that  imparted  an  indescribable  charm  to  her  every 
movement.  Her  eyes  were  grey  and  fearless. 

"How  lovely  to  own  a  field  like  this!"  she  said. 
"  And  plough  it  and  sow  it  and  watch  it  grow  up, 
and  then  cut  it  and  turn  it  into  sheaves !  How  proud 
the  man  who  owns  it  must  be !" 

Something  stirred  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheaf, 
and  she  started  a  little  and  glanced  backwards. 
"What's  that?" 

"A  rat  probably,"  said  Hugh  Chesyl  serenely  from 
his  couch  in  the  punt.  "  I  expect  the  place  is  full  of 
'em.  Won't  you  continue  your  rhapsody  ?  The  man 
who  owns  this  particular  field  is  a  miller  as  well  as  a 
farmer.  He  grinds  his  own  grain." 

"Oh,  is  he  that  man?"  Eagerly  she  broke  in. 
"  Does  he  live  in  that  perfectly  exquisite  old  red-brick 
house  on  the  water  with  the  wheel  turning  all  day 
long  ?  Oh,  isn't  he  lucky  ?" 

"  I  doubt  if  he  thinks  so,"  said  Hugh  Chesyl.  "  I've 
never  met  a  contented  farmer  yet." 

"I    don't  like  people  to  be   too  contented,"   said 
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Doris  perversely.  "  It's  a  sign  of  laziness  and— -yes — 
weakness  of  purpose." 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?"  Again  he  uttered  his  good-tempered 
laugh ;  then,  as  he  began  to  drink  his  tea,  he  gradually 
sobered.  "  Has  anything  happened  lately  to  make 
you  specially  discontented  with  your  lot  ?"  he  asked 
presently. 

Doris's  brows  contracted.  "  Things  are  always 
happening.  My  stepmother  gets  more  unbearable 
every  day.  I  sometimes  think  I  will  go  and  work  for 
my  living,  but  my  father  won't  hear  of  it.  And  what 
can  I  do  ?  I  haven't  qualified  for  anything.  The 
only  thing  open  to  me  is  to  fill  a  post  of  unpaid  com- 
panion to  a  rich  and  elderly  cousin  who  would  put  up 
with  me  but  doesn't  much  want  me.  She  lives  at  Ken- 
sington, too,  and  I  can  only  breathe  in  the  country." 

"  Poor  little  girl !"  said  Hugh  kindly. 

"Oh,  don't  pity  me!"  she  said  quickly.  "You 
can't  do  anything  to  help.  And  I  shouldn't  grumble 
to  you  if  there  were  anyone  else  to  grumble  to."  She 
leaned  back  against  her  sheaf  with  her  eyes  on  the 
sunlit  water  below.  "I  suppose  I  shall  just  go  on  in 
the  same  old  way  till  something  happens.  Anyhow, 
I  can't  see  my  way  out.  at  present.  It's  such  a  shame 
to  be  unhappy,  too,  when  life  might  be  so  ecstatic." 

"How  could  life  be  ecstatic?"  asked  Hugh,  psssin^ 
up  his  cup  to  be  refilled. 

She  threw  him  a  quick  glance.  "  You  wouldn't 
understand  if  I  were  to  tell  you,"  she  said.  "  It  never 
could  be — for  you." 

He  sighed.  "  I  know  I'm  very  limited.  But  it's  a 
mistake  to  expect  too  much  from  life,  believe  me.  Ask 
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but  little,  and  perhaps — if  you're  lucky — you  won't 
be  disappointed  !" 

"  1  would  rather  have  nothing  than  that,"  she  said 
quickly. 

Hugh  Chesyl  turned  and  regarded  her  curiously. 
"  Would  you  really  ?"  he  said. 

She  nodded  several  times  emphatically.  "  Yes ; 
just  live  my  own  lifc  out  of  doors  and  do  without 
everything  else."  She  pulled  a  long  stalk  of  corn 
from  the  sheaf  against  which  she  rested  and  looked  at 
it  thoughtfully.  Her  eyes  were  downcast,  and  the 
man  in  the  punt  could  not  see  the  deep  shadow  of 
pain  they  held.  "  Tf  I  can't  have  corn,"  she  said 
slowly,  with  the  air  of  one  pronouncing  sentence,  "  I 
won't  have  husks.  I  will  die  of  starvation  sooner." 

And  with  that  very  suddenly  she  rose  and  walked 
round  the  sheaf. 

The  movement  was  abrupt,  so  abrupt  that  Hugh 
Chesyl  lifted  his  brows  in  astonishment.  He  was 
still  more  surprised  a  moment  later  when  he  heard 
her  clear,  girlish  voice  raised  in  admonition. 

"I  don't  think  it's  very  nice  of  you  to  lie  there 
listening  and  not  to  let  us  know." 

Hugh  sat  upright  in  the  punt  Who  on  earth  was 
it  that  she  was  reproving  thus  ? 

The  next  moment  he  saw.  A  huge  man  with  the 
frame  of  a  bull  rose  from  behind  the  sheaf  and  con- 
fronted his  young  companion.  He  had  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  and  the  afternoon  sun  fell  full  upon  his 
uncovered  head,  revealing  a  rugged,  clean-shaven 
face  that  had  in  it  a  good  deal  of  British  strength  and 
a  suspicion  of  gipsy  alertness.  To  Chcsyl's  further 
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amazement  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  abashed  by 
the  encounter. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  overheard  you,"  he  said,  with  blunt 
deference.  "I  was  half-asleep  at  first.  Afterwards, 
I  didn't  like  to  intrude." 

Doris's  grey  eyes  looked  him  up  and  down  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  silence,  and  a  flush  rose  in  her 
tanned  face.  It  seemed  to  Hugh  that  she  was  likely 
to  become  the  more  embarrassed  of  the  two,  and  he 
wondered  if  he  ought  to  go  to  the  rescue. 

Then  swiftly  Doris  collected  her  forces.  "I  sup- 
pose you  know  you  are  trespassing  ?"  she  said. 

At  that  Hugh  laid  himself  very  suddenly  down 
again  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  left  her  to  fight 
her  own  battles. 

The  man  on  the  bank  looked  down  at  his  small 
assailant  with  a  face  of  grim  decorum.  "  No,  I  didn't 
know,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  you  are,"  said  Doris.  "  All  this  ground  is 
private  property.  You  can  see  for  yourself.  It's  a 
cornfield." 

The  intruder's  eyes  travelled  over  the  upstanding 
sheaves,  passed  gravely  over  the  man  in  the  punt,  and 
came  back  to  the  girl.  "  Yes,  I  see,"  he  said  stolidly. 

"  Then  don't  you  think  you'd  better  go  ?"  she  said. 

He  put  his  hat  on  somewhat  abruptly.  "  Yes.  I 
think  I  had  better,"  he  said,  and  with  that  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  walked  away  through  the  stubble. 

"Such  impertinence!"  said  Doris,  as  she  stepped 
down  the  bank  to  her  companion. 

"  It  was  rather,"  said  Hugh. 

She  looked  at  him  somewhat  sharply.  "  I  don't 
see  that  there  is  anything  to  laugh  at,"  she  said. 
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"Don't  you?"  said  Hugh. 

"  No.     Why  are  you  laughing  ?" 

Hugh  explained.  "  It  only  struck  me  as  being  a 
little  funny  that  you  ^should  order  the  man  off  his 
own  ground  in  that  cavalier  fashion." 

"Hugh  !"  Genuine  dismay  shone  in  the  girl's  eyes 
"That  wasn't— wasn't— 

"Jeff  Ironside?  Yes,  it  was,"  said  Hugh.  "I 
wonder  you  have  never  come  across  him  before.  He 
works  like  a  nigger." 

"  Hugh  !"  Doris  collapsed  upon  the  bank  in  sheer 
horror.  "  I  have  seen  him  before — seen  him  several 
times.  I  thought  he  was  just — a  labourer — till  to-day." 
,"Oh,  no,"  said  Hugh.  "He's  just  your  hard,  out- 
door, wholesome  farmer.  Fine  animal,  isn't  he  ? 
Always  reminds  me  of  a  prize  bull." 

"  How  frightful ! "  said  Doris  with  a  gasp.  "  It's 
the  worst  faux  pas  I  have  ever  made." 

"Cheer  up!"  said  Hugh  consolingly.  "No  doubt 
he  was  flattered  by  the  little  attention.  He  took  it 
very  well." 

"  That  doesn't  make  matters  any  better,"  said 
Doris.  "  I  almost  wish  he  hadn't." 

Whereupon  Hugh  laughed  again.  "  Oh,  don't  wish 
that !  I  should  think  he  would  be  quite  a  nasty 
animal  when  roused.  I  shouldn't  have  cared  to  fight 
him  on  your  behalf.  He  could  wipe  the  earth  with 
me  were  he  so  minded." 

Doris's  eyes,  critical  though  not  unkindly,  rested 
upon  him  as  he  lay.  "  Yes,"  she  said  thoughtfully, 
"  I  should  almost  think  he  could." 
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CHAPTER  11 

THE     PLOUGHMAN 

IT  was  on  a  day  six  weeks  later  that  Doris  Elliot  next 
found  herself  upon  the  scene  of  her  discomfiture.  She 
had  ridden  from  her  home  three  miles  distant  very 
early  on  a  morning  of  September  to  join  a  meet  of 
the  foxhounds  and  go  cub-hunting.  There  had  been  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  the  ground  was  wet  and  slippery. 

The  field  that  had  been  all  yellow  with  the  shocks 
of  corn  was  now  in  process  of  being  ploughed,  and 
her  horse  Hector  sank  up  to  the  fetlocks  at  every 
stride,  a  fact  which  he  resented  with  obvious  im- 
patience. She  guided  him  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
river  where  the  ground  looked  a  little  harder. 

The  run  was  over  and  she  had  enjoyed  it ;  but  she 
wanted  now  to  take  as  short  a  cut  home  as  possible, 
and  it  was  through  this  particular  field  that  the  most 
direct  route  undoubted!}'  lay.  She  was  alone,  but 
she  knew  every  inch  of  the  countryside,  and  but  for 
ihis  mischance  of  the  plough  she  would  have  beer* 
well  on  her  way  Being  a  sportswoman,  she  made 
the  best  of  things,  and  did  her  Utmost  to  soothe  her 
mount's  somewhat  fiery  temper. 

"You  shall  have  a  clean  jump  at  the  end,  Hector, 
old  boy,"  she  promised  him.  "We  shall  soon  be 
f  it." 

Hut  in  this  matter  also  she  was  to  receive  a  check, 
for  when  they  came  to  the  clean  jump,  it  was  to  find 
a  formidable  fence  of  wooden  paling  confronting  them, 
intervening  direct lv  in  their  linr  of  march.  It  seemed 
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that  the  energetic  owner  had  been  attending  to  his 
boundaries  with  a  zeal  that  no  huntsman  would 
appreciate. 

Doris  bit  her  tip  with  a  murmured  "  Too  bad  !" 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  skirt  the  hedge  in 
search  of  a  gate.  Hector  was  naturally  even  more 
indignant  than  she,  and  stamped  and  squealed  as  she 
turned  him  from  the  obstacle.  He  also  wanted  to 
get  ho.me,  and  he  was  tired  of  fighting  his  way  through 
ploughed  land  that  held  him  like  a  bog.  To  add  to 
their  discomfort  it  had  begun  to  rain  again,  and  there 
seemed  every  prospect  of  being  speedily  soaked  to 
the  skin. 

Altogether  the  outlook  was  depressing;  but  some- 
one was  whistling  cheerily  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
field,  and  Doris  took  heart.  It  was  a  long  way  to  the 
gate,  however,  and  when  she  reached  it  at  length  it 
was  to  find  another  disappointment  in  store.  The 
gate  was  padlocked. 

She  look?d  round  in  desperation.  Her  only  chance 
of  escape  was  apparently  to  return  by  the  way  she 
had  come,  by  means  of  a  gap  which  had  not  yet  been 
repaired,  and  which  would  lead  her  in  directly  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  she  desired  to  take. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  in  a  sharp  shower,  and 
Hector  was  becoming  more  and  more  restive.  She 
halted  him  by  the  gate  and  looked  over.  Beyond  lay 
a  field  from  which  she  knew  the  road  to  be  easily 
accessible.  She  hated  to  turn  her  back  upon  it 

Behind  her  over  a  rise  came  the  plough,  drawn  by 
two  stout  horses,  driven  by  a  sturdy  figure  that 
loomed  gigantic  against  the  sky.  Glancing  back. 
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Doris  saw  this  figure,  and  an  odd  little  spirit  of  dare- 
devilry  entered  into  her.  She  did  not  want  to  come 
face  to  face  with  the  ploughman,  neither  did  she  want 
to  beat  a  retreat  before  the  five-barred  gate  that 
opposed  her  progress. 

She  spoke  to  Hector  reassuringly  and  backed  him 
several  paces.  He  was  quick  to  grasp  her  desire  and 
eager  to  fall  in  with  it.  She  felt  him  bracing  himself 
under  her,  and  she  laughed  in  sheer  delight  as  she 
set  him  at  the  gate. 

He  went  at  it  with  a  will  over  the  broken  ground, 
rose  as  she  lifted  him,  and  made  a  gallant  effort  to 
clear  the  obstacle.  But  he  was  too  heavily  handi- 
capped. He  slipped  as  he  rose  to  the  leap.  He 
blundered  badly  against  the  top  bar  of  the  gate,  finally 
stumbled  over  and  fell  on  the  other  side,  pitching  his 
rider  headlong  into  a  slough  of  trampled  mud. 

He  was  up  in  a  moment  and  careering  across  the 
field,  but  Doris  was  not  so  nimble.  It  was  by  no 
means  her  first  tumble,  nor  had  it  been  wholly  unex- 
pected ;  but  she  had  fallen  with  considerable  violence, 
and  it  took  her  a  second  or  two  to  collect  her  wits. 
Then,  like  Hector,  she  sprang  up — only  to  reel  back 
through  the  slippery  mud  and  catch  at  the  splintered 
gate  for  support,  there  to  cling  sick  and  dizzy,  with 
eyes  fast  shut,  while  the  whole  world  rocked  around 
her  in  chaos  indescribable. 

A  full  minute  must  have  passed  thus,  then  very  sud- 
denly out  of  the  confusion  came  a  voice.  Vaguely 
she  recognized  it,  but  she  was  too  occupied  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  her  senses  to  pay  much  attention  to 
what  it  said. 
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"I  mustn't  faint!"  she  gasped  desperately  through 
her  set  teeth.  "I  mustn't  faint!" 

A  steady  arm  encircled  her,  holding  her  up. 

"You'll  be  all  right  in  half  a  minute,"  said  the 
voice,  close  to  her  now.  "  You  came  down  rather 
hard." 

She  fought  with  herself  and  opened  her  eyes.  Her 
head  was  swimming  still,  but  she  compelled  herself 
to  look. 

Jeff  Ironside  was  beside  her,  one  foot  lodged  upon 
the  lowest  bar  of  the  gate  while  he  propped  her 
against  his  bent  knee. 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  certain  sternness  of 
demeanour  that  was  characteristic  of  him.  "Take 
your  time  !"  he  said.  "  It  was  a  nasty  knock-out." 

"I — I'm  all  right,"  she  told  him  breathlessly. 
"  Where — where  is  Hector  ?" 

"If  you  mean  your  animal,"  he  said  in  the  slow, 
grim  way  which  she  began  to  remember  as  his,  "  he 
is  probably  well  on  his  way  home  by  now.  He'll  be 
all  right,"  he  added.  "  The  gate  from  this  field  into 
the  road  is  open." 

"Oh!"  The  faintness  was  overcoming  her  again 
as  she  tried  to  stand.  She  clutched  and  held  his  arm. 
"  I'm  sorry,"  she  whispered.  "  I — never  felt  so  stupid 
before." 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry!"  he  said.  "You  can't 
help  it." 

She  sank  back  against  his  support  again  and  so 
remained  for  a  few  seconds.  He  stood  like  a  rock 
till  she  opened  her  eyes  once  more. 

She  found  his  own  upon  her,  but  he  dropped  them 
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instantly.     "You  arc  not  hurt  anywhere,  arc  y 
he  said.  v 

She    shook    her   head.      "  No,   it's    nothing.      J'vi 
wrenched  my  shoulder  a  little,  but  it  isn't  much.'' 
"  Which  shoulder  ?" 

"  The   right.      No,    really    it   isn't    serious."      Sin- 
winced  as  he  touched  it  with  his  hand  nevertheless. 
"  Sure  ?"  he  said. 

He  began  to  feel  it  very  carefully,  and  she  winced 
again  with  indrawn  breath. 
"  It's  only  bruised,"  she  said. 

"It's     painful,     anyhow,"     he     remarked     bluntly 
"  Well,  you  must  be  wet  to  the  skin.     You  had  b- 
come  with  me  to  the  mill  and  get  dry." 

Doris  flushed  a  little.   "  Oh,  thank  you,  but  really 
I  don't  want  to  trespass  on  your  kindness.     ] 
quite  well  walk  home — from  here.5' 

"  You  can't,"  he  said  flatly.     "Anyhow,  you  a< 
going  to  try.     You  had  better  let  me  carry  you." 

But  Doris  drew  back  at  that  with  swift  decision 
"  Oh  no  !  I  am  quite  well  now — I  can  walk. ' 

She  stood  up  and  he  took  his  foot  from  the  gate. 
She  glanced  at  the  top  \>?>r  thereof  that  hung  in 
splinters. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  murmured  apologetically. 
He  also  looked  at  his  damaged  property.     "  Yes,  it 
was  a  pity  you  attempted  it,"  he  said. 

"  I  shall  know  better  next  time,"  she  said  with  a  \vr\ 
smile.  "  Will  it  cost  much  ?" 

.     "  Well,  it  can't  be  mended  for  nothing,"  said  JHf 
Ironside.     "Things  never  are." 

Doris  considered  him  for  a  moment.     Hr 
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tainly  a  fine  animal,  as  Hugh  Chesyl  had  said,  well 
made  and  well  put  together.  She  liked  the  freedom 
of  his  pose,  the  strength  of  the  great  bull  neck.  At 
close  quarters  he  certainly  did  not  look  like  an 
ordinary  labourer.  He  had  an  air  of  command  that 
his  rough  clothes  could  not  hide.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  clodhopper  about  him  albeit  he  followed  the 
plough.  He  was  obviously  a  son  of  the  soil,  and  he 
would  wrest  his  living  therefrom,  but  he  would  do  it 
with  brain  as  well  as  hands.  He  had  a  wide  fore- 
head above  his  somewhat  sombre  eyes. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said  again. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  he  said.  "  Wouldn't  it  be 
as  well  to  get  out  of  this  rain  ?  It's  only  a  step  to 
the  mill." 

She  turned  with  docility  and  looked  towards  the 
two  horses  standing  patiently  where  he  had  left  them 
on  the  brown  slope  of  the  hill. 

"  Not  that  way,"  he  said.  "  Come  across  this  field 
to  the  road  !  It  is  no  distance  from  there." 

Doris  began  to  gather  up  her  skirt.  It  was  wet 
through  and  caked  with  mud.  She  caught  her  breath 
again  as  she  did  it.  The  pain  in  her  shoulder  was 
becoming  intense. 

And  then  to  her  amazement,  Jeff  Ironside  sud- 
denly stooped  and  put  his  arms  about  her.  Almost 
before  she  realized  his  intention,  and  while  she  was 
still  gasping  her  astonishment,  he  had  lifted  her  and 
begun  to  move  with  long,  easy  strides  over  the 
sodden  turf. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "you — you — really  you  shouldn't !" 

14  It's  the  only  thing  to  do,"  he  returned. 
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And  somehow — perhaps  because  he  spoke  with 
such  finality — she  did  not  feel  inclined .  to  dispute 
the  point.  She  submitted  with  a  confused  murmur 
of  thanks. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  APOLOGY 

ON  an  old  oaken  settle,  cushioned  like  a  church-pew, 
before  a  generous,  open  fire,  Doris  began  to  forget 
her  woes.  She  looked  about  her  with  interest  the 
while  she  endeavoured  to  sip  a  cup  of  steaming  milk 
treated  with  brandy  that  Jeff  Ironside  had  brought 
her. 

An  old,  old  woman  hobbled  about  the  oak-raftered 
kitchen  behind  her  while  Jeff  himself  knelt  b'efore 
her  and  unlaced  her  mud-caked  boots.  She  would 
have  protested  against  his  doing  this  had  protest 
been  of  the  smallest  avail,  but  when  she  attempted  it 
he  only  smiled  a  faint,  grim  smile  and  continued  his 
task. 

As  he  finally  drew  them  off  she  thanked  him  in  a 
small,  shy  voice.  "  You  are  very  kind — much  kinder 
than  I  deserve,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  know  I've  often 
thought  that  I  ought  to  have  come  to  apologize  for — 
for  ordering  you  off  your  own  ground  that  day  in 
the  summer  ?" 

He  looked  up  at  her  as  he  knelt,  and  for  the  first 
time  she  heard  him  laugh.  There  was  something 
almost  boyish  in  his  laugh.  It  transformed  him 
utterly,  and  it  had  a  marvellous  effect  upon  her.  She 
laughed  also,-  and  was  instantly  at  her  ease.  She 
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suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  young  in  spite  of 
his  ruggedness,  and  she  warmed  to  him  in  con- 
sequence. 

"  But  I  really  was  sorry,"  she  protested.  "  And 
I  knew  I  ought  to  have  told  you  so  before.  But, 
somehow" — she  flushed  under  his  eyes — "I  hadn't 
the  courage.  Besides,  I  didn't  know  you." 

"  It  wasn't  a  very  serious  offence,  was  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  should  have  been  furious  in  your  place,"  she  said. 

"  It  takes  more  than  that  to  make  me  angry,"  said 
Jeff  Ironside. 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  him  impulsively,  the  flush 
still  in  her  cheeks. 

"  I  am  still  perfectly  furious  with  myself,"  she  told 
him,  "whenever  I  think  about  it." 

His  hand  enclosed  hers  in  an  all-enveloping  grasp. 
"  Then  I  shouldn't  think  about  it  any  more  if  I  were 
you,"  he  said. 

"  Very  well,  I  won't,"  said  Doris :  adding  with  her 
own  quaint  air  of  graciousness,  "and  thank  you  for 
being  so  friendly  about  it." 

He  released  her  hand  somewhat  abruptly  and  got  to 
his  feet.  "  How  is  your  shoulder  now  ?  Any  better  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  better,"  she  assured  him.  "Only 
rather  stiff.  Now,  won't  you  sit  down  and  have  your 
breakfast  ?  Please  don't  bother  about  me  any  more ! 
I've  wasted  quite  enough  of  your  time." 

He  turned  towards  the  table.  "You  must  have 
some  too.  And  then,  when  you're  ready,  I  will  drive 
you  home." 

"Oh,  but  that  will  waste  your  time  still  more,"  she 
protested.  "  I'm  sure  I  can  walk." 
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"I'm  sure  you'  won't  try,"  he  rejoined  with  blunt 
deliberation.     "I  hope  you  don't  mind  eating  in  the 
kitchen,  Miss  Elliot.     I  would  have  had  a  fire  in 
parlour  if  I  had  expected  you." 

"But,  of  course,  I  don't  mind,"  she  said.  "And 
it's  quite  the  finest  old  kitchen  I've  ever  seen." 

He  turned  to  the  old  woman  who  still  hovered  in 
the  background.  "All  right,  Granny!  Sit  down 
and  have  your  own  !" 

"  I'll  wait  on  the  lady  first,  Master  Jeft,':  *he 
returned,  smiling-  upon  him. 

"No.  I'm  going  to  wait  on  the  lady,"  said  Jeff. 
"You  sit  down!" 

He  had  his  way.  It  occurred  to  Doris  that  fre 
usually  did  so.  And  presently  he  was  waiting  upon 
her  as  she  lay  against  the  cushions,  as  though  she 
had  been  a  princess  in  distress. 

Their  intimacy  progressed  steadily  during  the 
meal,  and  very  soon  Doris's  shyness  had  wholly  worn 
away.  She  could  not  quite  decide  if  Jeff  were  shy 
or  not.  He  was  obviously  quiet  by  nature.  But  his 
grimness  certainly  disappeared,  and  more  than  once 
she  found  herself  wondering  at  his  consideration  and 
thought  for  her. 

He  went  out  after  breakfast  to  put  in  the  horse,  and 
at  once  his  old  housekeeper  expanded  into  ardent 
praise  of  him. 

"  He  works  as  hard  as  ten  men,"  she  said.  "  That's 
how  it  is  he  gets  on.  I  often  think  to  myself  that  he 
works  harder  than  he  ought.  It's  all  work  and  no 
play  with  him.  But  there,  it's  no  good  my  talking 
He  only  laughs  at  me,  though  I  brought  him  up  froni 
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his  cradle.  And  a  fine  baby  he  was  to  be  sure.  His 
poor  mother — she  came  of  gentlefolk,  ran  away  from 
home  she  did  to  marry  Farmer  Ironside — she  died 
three  days  after  he  was  born,  which  was  a  pity,  for 
the  old  master  was  just  wrapped  up  in  her,  and  was 
never  the  same  again.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  his 
poor  mother,  she'd  set  her  heart  on  his  being  given 
the  education  of  a  gentleman;  which  he  was,  but  he 
always  clung  to  the  land  did  Master  Jeff.  He  was 
sent  to  Fordstead  Grammar  School  along  with  the 
gentry,  and  a  fine  figure  he  cut  there.  But  then  hi? 
father  died,  and  he  had  to  settle  down  to  farming  at 
seventeen,  and  he's  been  farming  ever  since.  He's 
very  well-to-do  is  Master  Jeff,  thanks  to  his  own 
energy  and  perseverance;  for  farming  isn't  what  it 
was.  But  it's  time  he  took  a  rest  and  looked  about 
him.  He's  thirty  come  Michaelmas,  and  he  ought  to 
be  settling  down.  As  I  say  to  him  :  '  Granny  Grim- 
shaw  won't  be  here  for  always,  and  you  won't  like 
any  other  kind  of  housekeeper  save  and  unless  she's 
a  wife  as  well.'  He  always  laughs  at  me,"  said 
Granny  Grimshaw,  shaking  her  head.  "  But  it's  true 
as  the  sun's  above  us.  Master  Jeff  ought  to  be  stir- 
ring himself  to  find  a  wife.  But  he'll  go  to  the  gentry 
for  one,  same  as  his  father  did  before  him.  He  won't 
be  satisfied  v/ith  any  of  them  saucy  country  lasses. 
He  don't  ever  mix  with  them.  He'll  look  high  will 
Master  Jeff  if  the  time  ever  comes  that  he  looks  at  all. 
He's  a  gentleman  himself  right  through  to  the  back- 
bone, and  he'll  marry  a  lady." 

By  the  time  Jeff  returned  to  announce  that  the  rain 
had  ceased  and  the  cart  was  waiting,  there  were  not 
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many  of  his  private  affairs  of  the  knowledge  of  which 
Doris  had  not  been  placed  in  possession. 

She  was  smiling  a  little  to  herself  over  the  old 
woman's  garrulous  confidences  when  he  entered,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  caught  the  smile,  for  he 
looked  from  her  to  his  housekeeper  with  a  touch  of 
sharpness. 

Granny  Grimshaw  hastened  to  efface  herself  with 
apologetic  promptitude,  and  retired  to  the  scullery  to 
wash  up. 

Doris  turned  at  once  to  her  host.  "  Will  you  take 
me  over  the  mill  some  day  ?"  she  asked. 

He  looked  momentarily  surprised  at  the  sugges- 
tion, and  then  in  a  second  he  smiled.  "  Of  cotirse. 
When  will  you  come  ?" 

"  On  Sunday  ?"  she  ventured. 

"It  won't  be  working  then." 

"  No.     But  other  days  you  are  busy." 

Jeff  dropped  upon  his  knees  again  in  front  of  her, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  brushing  the  worst  of  the 
mud  from  her  skirt.  He  attacked  it  with  extreme 
vigour,  his  smooth  lips  firmly  shut. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  a  minute  he  paused.  "  I 
shan't  be  too  busy  for  that  any  day,"  he  said. 

"  Not  really  ?"     Doris  sounded  a  little  doubtful. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  somehow  his  brown  eyes 
made  her  lower  her  own.  They  held  a  mastery,  a 
confidence,  that  embarrassed  her  subtly  and  quite 
inexplicably. 

"  Tome  any  time,"  he  said,  "  except  market-day  ! 
Mrs.  Grimshaw  will  always  know  where  I  am  to  be 
found,  and  will  send  me  word.** 
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She  nodded.  **I  shall  come  one  morning  then.  I 
will  ride  round,  shall  I  ?" 

He  returned  to  his  task,  faintly  smiling.  "  Don't 
take  any  five-barred  gates  on  your  way  !"  he  said. 

"  No,  I  shan't  do  that  again,"  she  promised.  "  Five- 
barred  gates  have  their  drawbacks." 

"As  well  as  their  advantages,"  said  Jeff  Ironside" 
enigmatically. 

CHAPTER  IV 

CORN 

"MASTER  JEFF!"  The  kitchen  door  opened  with  a 
nervous  creak  and  a  wrinkled  brown  face,  encircled 
by  the  frills  of  a  muslin  night-cap,  peered  cautiously 
in.  "Are  you  asleep,  my  dear?"  asked  Granny 
Grimshaw  with  tender  solicitude. 

He  was  sittihg  at  the  table  with  his  elbows  upon 
it  and  his  head  in  his  hands.  She  saw  the  smoke 
curling  upwards  from  his  pipe,  and  rightly  deduced 
from  this  that  he  was  not  asleep. 

She  came  forward,  candle  in  hand.  "  Master  Jeff, 
you'll  pardon  me,  I'm  sure.  But  it's  getting  so  late — 
nigh  upon  twelve  o'clock.  You  won't  be  getting  any- 
thing of  a  night's  rest  if  you  don't  go  to  bed." 

Jeff  raised  his  head.  His  eyes,  sombre  with 
thought,  met  hers.  "  Is  it  late  ?"  he  said  abstractedly. 

"And  you  such  an  early  riser,"  said  Granny  Grim- 
shaw. 

She  went  across  to  the  fire  and  began  to  rake  it 
out,  he  watching  her  in  silence,  still  with  that  sombre 
look  in  his  dark  eyes. 
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Very    suddenly    Granny    Grimshaw    turned    and, 
poker  in  hand,  confronted  him.     She  was  wearing-  a 

o 

large  Paisley  shawl  over  her  pink  flannel  nightdress, 

but  the  figure  she  presented,  though  quaint,  was  not 

'inim  posing. 
"  Master  Jeff,"  she  said.  "  don't  you  be  too  modest 

and  retiring,  my  dear!     You're 'just  as  good  as  the 

best  of  'em.!i 
A  slow,  rather  hard  smile  drew  the  corners  of  the 

man's  mouth.     "  They  don't  think  so,"  he  observed. 
"They  mayn't,"  said  Granny   Grimshaw  severely. 

'But    that    don't,    alter    what    is.      You're    a    good 
man  and,  what's  more,  a  man  of  substance,  which 

is  better  than  can  be  said  for  old  Colonel  Elliot, 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  so  to  speak,  and  up  to  his 
eyes  in  debt  He  owes  money  all  over  the  place,  I'm 
told,  and  the  place  is  mortgaged  for  three  times  its 
proper  value.  His  wife  has  a  little  of  her  own,  so 
they  say ;  but  this  poor  young  lady  as  was  here  this 
morning,  she'll  be  thrown  on  the  world  without  a 
penny  to  her  name.  A  winsome  young  lady,  too, 
Master  Jeff.  And  she  don't  look  as  if  she  were  made 
to  stand  many  hard  knocks.  She  may  belong  to  the 
county,  as  they  say,  but  her  heart's  in  the  right  place. 
She'd  make  a  bonny  mistress  in  this  old  place,  and 
it  wants  a  mistress  badly  enough.  Old  Granm 
Grimshaw  has  done  her  best,  my  dear,  and  always 
will.  But  she  isn't  the  woman  she  was."  An  odd, 
wheedling  note  crept  into  the  old  woman's  voice. 
"  She'll  be  wanting  to  sit  in  the  chimney -comer  soon, 
Master  Jeff,  and  just  mind  the  little  ones  You 
wouldn't  refuse  her  that  ?" 
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Jeff  rose  abruptly  and  went  across  to  the  fire  to 
knock  the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  Having  done  so,  he 
remained  bent  for  several  seconds,  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  read  his  fortune  in  the  dying  embers.  Then 
very  slowly  he  straightened  himself  and  spoke. 

"  I  think  you  forget,"  he  said,  "  that  Colonel  Elliot 
was  the  son  of  an  earl." 

But  Granny  Grimshaw  remained  unabashed  and 
wholly  unimpressed.  She  laid  down  the  poker  with 
decision.  "I  was  never  one  to  sneer  at  good  birth," 
she  said.  "''But  I  hold  that  you  come  of  a  breed  as 
old  and  as  good  as  any  in  the  land.  Your  father  was 
a  yeoman  of  the  good  old-fashioned  sort;  and  your 
mother — well,  everyone  hereabouts  knows  that  she 
was  a  lady  born  and  bred.  I  don't  see  what  titles 
have  to  do  with  breeding,"  said  Granny  Grimshaw 
stoutly.  "Not  that  I  despise  the  aristocracy.  Dear 
me,  no !  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  no  man  can 
be  better  than  a  gentleman,  and  no  woman  can  look 
higher.  And  there  are  gentlemen  in  every  walk  of 
life  just  the  same  as  there  are  the  other  sort.  And 
you,  Master  Jeff,  you're  one  of  the  gentlemen."  . 

Jeff  laughed  a  somewhat  grim  laugh,  and  turned  to 
put  out  the  lamp. 

"  You're  a  very  nice  old  woman,  Granny,"  he  said. 
"  But  you  are  not  an  impartial  judge." 

"  Ah,  my  dearie,"  said  Granny  Grimshaw,  "  but.  I 
know  what  women's  hearts  are  made  of." 

A   somewhat  irrelevant  retort,  which   nevertheless 
closed  the  discussion. 

They  went  upstairs  together,  and   parted  on   the 
landing. 
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"  And  you'll  go  to  bed  now,  won't  yon  ?"  urged 
Granny  Grimshaw. 

"  All  right,"  said  Jeff. 

But  once  in  his  own  room  he  went  to  the  low  lattice- 
window  that-  overlooked  the  mill-stream,  and  stood 
before  it  looking  gravely  forth  over  the  still  water. 
It  was  a  night  of  many  stars.  Beyond  the  stream 
there  stretched  a  dream-valley  across  which  the  river- 
mists  were  trailing.  The  tall  trees  in  the  meadows 
stood  up  with  a  ghostly  magnificence  against  them. 
The  whole  scene  was  one  of  wondrous  peace,  and  all, 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  was  his.  But  the  man's  eyes 
brooded  over  his  acres  with  a  dumb  dissatisfaction, 
and  when  he  turned  from  the  window  at  last  it  was 
with  a  gesture  of  hopelessness. 

"  God  help  me  for  a  fool !"  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth.  "If  I  went  near  her,  they  would  kick  me  out 
by  the  back  door." 

He  began  to  undress  with  savage  energy,  and 
finally  flung  himself  down  on  the  old  four-poster  in 
which  his  father  had  lain  before  him,  lying  there 
motionless,  with  fixed  and  sleepless  eyes,  while  the 
hours  went  by  over  his  head. 

Once — it  was  just  before  day-break — he  rose  and 
went  again  to  the  open  window  that  overlooked  his 
prosperous  valley.  A  change  had  come  over  the  face 
of  it.  The  mists  were  lifting,  lifting.  He  saw  the 
dark  forms  of  cattle  standing  here  and  there.  The 
river  wound,  silent  and  mysterious,  away  into  the  dim, 
quiet  distance.  A  church  clock  struck,  its  tone  vague 
and  remote  as  a  voice  from  another  world.  And  as 
if  in  answer  to  its  solemn  call  a  lark  soared  upwards 
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from  the  meadow  by  the  mill-stream  with  a  burst  of 
song. 

The  east  was  surely  lightening.  The  night  was 
gone.  Jeff  leaned  his  burning  temple  against  the  win- 
dow-frame with  a  feeling  akin  to  physical  sfckness. 
He  was  tired — dead  tired ;  but  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  sleep  now.  The  world  was  waking.  From  the 
farmyard  round  the  corner  of  the  house  there  came 
the  flap  of  wings  and  the  old  rooster's  blatant  greeting 
to  the  dawn. 

In  another  half-hour  the  whole  place  would  be  stir- 
ring. He  had  wasted  a  whole  night's  rest. 

Fiercely  he  straightened  himself.  Surely  his  brain 
must  be  going !  Why,  he  had  only  spoken  to  her 
twice.  And  then,  like  a  spirit  that  mocked,  the  words 
ran  through  his  brain.  "Who  ever  loved  that  loved 
not  at  first  sight  ?" 

So  this  was  love,  was  it  ?     This — was  love  ! 

With  clenched  hands  he  stood  looking  out  to  the 
dawning,  while  the  wild  fever  leaped  and  seethed  in 
his  veins.  He  called  up  before  his  inner  vision  the 
light,  dainty  figure,  the  level,  grey  eyes,  fearless,  yet 
in  a  fashion  shy ;  the  glow  of  the  sun-tanned  skin,  the 
soft,  thick  hair,  brown  in  the  shadow,  gold  in  the  sun 

Straight  before  him,  low  in  the  sky,  hung  the  morn- 
ing star.  It  almost  looked  as  if  it  were  drifting  earth- 
wards with  all  its  purity,  all  its  glistening  sweetness, 
drifting  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  world.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  it,  drawn  by  its  beauty  almost  in  spite 
of  himself.  It  was  the  only  star  in  the  sky,  and  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  it  had  a  message  for  him. 

But  the  day  was  dawning,  the  star  fading,  and  the 
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message  hard  to  read.  Why  had  she  refused  to 
marry  Chesyl,  he  asked  himself?  The  man  was  luke- 
warm in  speech  and  action;  but  that  surely  was  but 
the  way  of  the  world  to  which  he  belonged.  No 
excess  of  emotion  was  ever  encouraged  there.  Doubt- 
less behind  that  amiable  mask  there  beat  the  same 
devouring  longing  that  throbbed  in  his  own  racing 
pulses.  Surely  Doris  knew  this !  Surely  she  under- 
stood her  own  kind  ! 

He  recalled  those  words  of  hers  that  he  had  over- 
heard, the  slow  utterance  of  them  as  of  some  pro- 
nouncement of  doom.  "  If  I  can't  have  com,  I  won't 
have  husks.  I  will  die  of  starvation  sooner." 

He  had  caught  the  pain  in  those  words.  Had 
Hugh  Chesyl  failed  to  do  so?  If  so,  Hugh  Chesyl 
was"  a  fool.  He  had  never  thought  very  highly  of 
him,  though  he  supposed  him  to  be  clever  after  his 
own  indolent  fashion. 

Chesyl  was  the  old  squire's  nephew  and  heir — a 
highly  suitable  parti  for  any  girl.  Yet  Doris  had 
refused  him,  not  wholly  without  ignominy.  A  gen- 
tleman, too  !  Jeff's  mouth  twisted.  The  thought  came 
to  him,  and  ripened  to  steady  conviction,  that  had 
Chesyl  taken  the  trouble  to  woo,  he  must  in  time 
have  won.  The  girl  was  miserable  enough  to  admit 
the  fact  of  her  misery,  and  he  offered  her  marriage 
with  him  as  a  friendly  means  of  escape.  On  other 
ground  he  could  have  won  her.  On  this  ground  he 
was  probably  the  least  likely  man  to  win.  She  asked 
for  corn,  and  he  offered  husks.  What  wonder  that 
she* preferred  starvation! 

His  hands  were  still  clenched  as  he  turned  from  the. 
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window.  Oh,  to  have  been  in  Hugh  ChesyTs  place ! 
She  would  have  had  no  complaint  then  to  make  as  to 
the  quality  of  his  offering.  He  would  never  have 
suffered  her  to  go  hungry.  And  yet  the  feeling  that 
Hugh  Chesyl  loved  her  lingered  still  in  his  soul.  Abf 
what  a  fool !  What  a  fool ! 

It  was  nearly  three  hours  later  that  Jim  Dawlish  the 
miller  answered  Jeff  Ironside's  gruff  morning  greet- 
ing with  an  eager,  "  Have  you  heard  the  news,  sir  ?" 

Dawlish  was  of  a  cheery,  expansive  disposition, 
and  not  much  of  the  village  gossip  ever  escaped  him 
or  remained  with  him. 

"  What  news  ?"  demanded  Jeff. 
"  Why,  about  the  old  Colonel  up  at  the  Place,  to  be 
sure,"    said    Dawlish,    advancing   his    floury    person 
towards  the  doorway  in  which  stood  the  master's 
square,  strong  ngure. 

"Colonel  Elliot?"  queried  Jeff  sharply.  "What 
about  him  ?" 

Dawlish  wagged  a  knowing  head.'  "  Ah,  you  ma}' 
well  ask  that,  sir.  He  died — early  this  morning— 
quite  unexpected.  Had  a  fit  or  some'at.  They  say 
it's  an  open  question  whether  there'll  be  enough 
money  to  bury  him.  He  has  creditors  all  over  the 
county." 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  said  Jeff.  He  drew  back  swif tly 
into  the  open  air  as  if  he  found  the  atmosphere  of  the 
mill  oppressive.  "Are  you  quite  sure  it's  true?"  hr 
questioned.  "How  did  you  hear?" 

"  It's  true  enough,"  said  the  miller,  with  keen  enjoy 
aient.     "  T  heard  it  from  the  police-sergeant.     He  says 
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it  was  so  sudden  that  there'll  have  to  be  an  inquest. 
I'm  sorry  for  the  widow  and  orphans,  though.  It'll 
fall  a  bit  hard  on  them." 

"Good  heavens!"  said  Jeff  again.  "Good 
heavens !" 

And  then  very  abruptly  he  turned  and  left  the  mill. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  boss  ?"  asked  the  miller's 
underling.  "  Did  the  Colonel  6we  him  money  too  ?" 

"That's  about  the  ticket,"  said  Jim  Dawlish 
cheerily.  "  That  comes  of  lending,  that  does.  It  just 
shows  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  '  Stick  to  your 
money  and  your  money '11  stick  to  you.'  There  never 
was  a  truer  word." 

"  Wonder  if  he's  lost  much,"  said  the  underling 
speculatively. 

Whereupon  Jim  Dawlish  waxed  suddenly  severe. 
He  never  tolerated  idle  gossip  among  his  inferiors. 
"  And  that's  no  concern  of  yours,  Charlie  Bates,"  he 
said.  "  You  get  on  with  your  work  and  don't  bother 
your  pudden  head  about  what  ain't  in  no  way  your 
business !  Mr.  Ironside  is  about  the  soundest  man 
within  fifty  miles,  and  don't  you  forget  it !" 

"  He  wasn't  best  pleased  to  hear  about  the  poor  old 
Colonel  though  for  all  that,"  said  Charlie  Bates 
tenaciously.  "And  I'd  give  something  to  know  whatll 
come  of  it." 

If  he  had  known,  neither  he  nor  Jim  Dawlish  would 
have  got  through  much  work  that  morning. 
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CHAfTER  V 

A  BARGAIN 

IT  was  nearly  a  fortnight  after  Colonel  Elliot's  death 
that  Jeff  Ironside  went  to  the  stable  somewhat  sud- 
denly one  morning,  saddled  his  mare,  and,  without  a 
word  to  anyone,  rode  av/ay. 

Granny  Grimshaw  was  the  only  witness  of  his 
departure,  and  she  turned  from  the  kitchen  window 
with  a  secret  smile  and  nod. 

It  was  an  autumn  morning  of  mist  and  sunshine. 
The  beech  trees  shone  golden  overhead,  and  the  robins 
trilled  loudly  from  the  clematis-draped  hedges.  Jeff 
rode  briskly,  with  too  set  a  purpose  to  bestow  any 
attention  upon  these  things.  He  took  a  short  cut 
across  his  own  land  and  entered  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  the  Place  by  a  side-drive  seldom  used. 

Then  he  rode  direct  to  the  front  door  of  the  great 
Georgian  house  and  boldly  demanded  admittance. 

The  footman  who  opened  to  him  looked  him  up  and 
down  interrogatively.  "  Miss  Elliot  is  at  home,  but  I 
don't  know  if  she  will  see  anyone,"  he  said  uncom- 
promisingly. 

"Ask  her!"  said  Jeff  tersely.  "My  name  is  Iron- 
side." 

While  the  man  was  gone  he  took  the  mare  to  a  yew 
tree  that  shadowed  the  drive  at  a  few  yards'  distance 
and  tied  her  to  it.  There  was  an  air  of  grim  resolu- 
tion about  all  his  actions.  This  accomplished,  he 
returned  to  the  great  front  door. 

As  he  reached  it  there  came  the  sound  of  light, 
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hastening  feet  within,  and  in  a  moment  the  half-open 
door  was  thrown  back.  Doris  herself,  very  slim  and 
pale,  but  withal  very  queenly  in  her  deep  mourning, 
came  forth  with  outstretched  hand  to  greet  him. 

"But  why  did  they  leave  you  here?"  she  said 
''  Please  come  in  ! " 

He  followed  her  in  with  scarcely  a  word. 

She  led  him  down  a  long  oak  passage  to  a  room 
that  was  plainly  the  library,  and  there  in  her  quick, 
gracious  way  she  turned  and  faced  him. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Ironside.  1 
was  going  to  write  to  you  to  thank  you  again  for  all 
your  kindness,  but  lately — there  has  been  so  much  to 
think  about — so  much  to  do.  I  know  you  will  under- 
stand. Do  sit  down!" 

But  Jeff  remained  squarely  on  his  feet.  "  I  hope 
you  have  quite  recovered  from  your  fall  ?"  he  said. 

"Quite,  thank  you."  She  smiled  faintly.  "It 
seems  such  an  age  ago.  Hector  came  home  quite 
>afely  too."  She  broke  off  short,  paused  as  if  seeking 
for  words,  then  said  rather  abruptly,  "  I  shall  never  go 
hunting  again." 

"  You  mean  not  this  year  ?"  suggested  Jeff. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  he  saw  that  her  smile  was 
j  uteous.  "  No,  I  mean  never.  Everything  is  to  be 
aold.  Haven't  you  heard  ?" 

He  nodded.  "Yes,  I  had  heard.  I  hoped  it  wasn't 
true." 

"Yes,  it  is  true."  Her  two  hands  fastened  very 
tightly  upon  the  back  of  a  chair.  There  was  some- 
thing indescribably  pathetic  in  the  action.  She  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  saying  more,  but  in  the  end  she  did 
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not  say  it.  She  just  stood  looking  at  him  with  the 
wide  grey  eyes  that  tried  so  hard  not  to  be  tragic. 

Jeff  stood  looking  back  with  great  sturdiness  and 
not  much  apparent  feeling.  He  offered  no  word  of 
condolence  or  sympathy.  Only  after  a  very  decided 
pause  he  said,  "  I  wonder  what  you  will  do. ' 

"  I  am  going  to  London,"  she  said. 

"  Soon  ?"     Jeff's  voice  was  curt,  almost  gruff. 

"  Yes,  very  soon."  She  hesitated  momentarily,  then 
went  on  rapidly,  as  if  it  were  a  relief  to  tell  someone. 
"  My  father's  life  was  insured.  It  has  left  my  step- 
mother enough  to  live  on;  but,  of  course,  not  here. 
The  place  is  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt.  I  have  nothing 
at  all.  I  have  got  to  make  my  own  living." 

"  You  ?"  said  Jeff. 

She  smiled  again  faintly.  "Yes,  I.  What  is  there 
in  that  ?  Lots  of  women  work  for  their  living." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  work  for  yours,"  he  said. 

She  thrust  the  chair  from  her  with  a  quick  little 
movement  of  the  hands.  "  I  would  begin  to-morrow — 
if  I  only  knew  how.  But  I  don't — yet.  I've  got  to 
look  about  me  for  a  little.  I  am  going  first  to  a  cousin 
;it  Kensington." 

"  Who  doesn't  want  you,"  said  Jeff. 

She  looked  at  him  in  sharp  surprise.  "  Who — who 
told  you  that?" 

"  You  did,"  he  said  doggedly.  "  At  least,  you  told 
Mr.  Chesyl— in  my  presence." 

"Ah,  I  remember!"  She  uttered  a  tremulous  little 
laugh.  "  That  was  the  day  I  caught  you  eaves- 
dropping and  ordered  you  off  your  own  ground." 

"  It  was,"  said  Jeff.     "  I  heard  several  things  that 
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day,  and  I  guessed — other  things."  He  paused,  still 
looking  straight  at  her.  "  Miss  Elliot,"  he  said, 
"  wouldn't  it  be  easier  for  you  to  marry  than  to  work 
for  your  living  ?" 

The  pretty  brows  went  up  in  astonishment.  "Oh  !" 
she  said,  in  quick  confusion.  "  You  heard  that  too  ?" 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  easier  ?"  persisted  Jeff  in  his  slow, 
stubborn  way. 

She  shook  her  head  swiftly  and  vehemently.  "  I 
shall  never  marry  Mr.  Chesyl,"  she  said  with  deter- 
mination. 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Jeff. 

The  soft  colour  rose  in  her  face  at  the  question.  She 
looked  away  from  him  for  the  first  time.  "  I  don't 
quite  know  where  he  is.  I  believe  he  is  up  north  some- 
where— in  Scotland." 

"  He  knows  what  has  been  happening  here  ?"  ques- 
tioned Jeff. 

She  made  a  slight  movement  as  of  protest.  "  No 
doubt,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Jeff's  square  jaw  hardened.  Abruptly  he  thrust 
Chesyl  out  of  the  conversation.  "  It  doesn't  matter," 
he  said.  "  That  isn't  what  I  came  to  talk  about.  May 
I  tell  you  just  what  I  have  come  for  ?  Will  you  give 
me  a  patient  hearing  ?" 

She  turned  to  him  again  in  renewed  surprise.  "  Of 
course,"  she  said. 

His  dark  eyes  were  upon  her.  "  It  may  not  please 
you/'  he  said  slowly,  "  though  I  ask  you  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  you  offence." 

"  But,  of  course,  I  know  you  would  not,"  she  said. 

Jeff's  fingers  clenched  upon  his  riding-switch      He 
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spoke  with  difficulty,  but  not  without  a  certain  native 
dignity  that  made  him  impressive.  "I  have  come," 
he  said,  "  just  to  say  to  you  that  if  it  is  possible  that 
no  one  in  your  own  world  is  wanting  you,  I  am  want- 
ing you.  All  that  I  have  is  absolutely  at  your  dis- 
posal. I  heard  you  say — that  day — that  you  would 
like  to  be  a  farmer's  wife.  Well — if  you  really  meant 
it — you  have  your  opportunity." 

"Mr.  Ironside!"  She  was  gazing  at  him  in  wide- 
eyed  amazement. 

A  dark  flush  rose  in  his  swarthy  face  under  her 
eyes.  "  I  had  to  say  it,"  he  said  with  heavy  delibera- 
tion, "  though  I  know  I'm  only  hammering  nails  into 
my  own  coffin.  I  had  to  take  my  only  chance  of  telling 
you.  Of  course,  I  know  you  won't  listen.  I'm  not  of 
your  sort — respectable  enough,  but  not  quite — not 
quite —  He  broke  off  grimly,  and  for  an  instant 
his  teeth  showed  clenched  upon  his  lower  lip.  "  But 
if  by  any  chance,  when  everything  else  has  failed," 
resolutely  he  went  on,  "you  could  bring  yourself  to 
think  of  me — in  that  way,  I  shall  always  be  ready, 
quite  ready,  for  you.  That's  what  I  came  to  say." 

He  straightened  himself  upon  the  words,  and  made 
as  if  he  would  turn  and  leave  her.  But  Doris  was 
too  quick  for  him.  She  moved  like  a  flash.  She 
came  between  him  and  the  door.  "Please — please," 
she  said,  "  you  mustn't  go  yet !" 

He  stopped  instantly,  and  she  stood  before  him, 
breathing  quickly,  her  hand  upon  the  door. 

She  did  not  speak  again  very  quickly ;  she  was 
plainly  trying  to  master  considerable  agitation. 

Jeff  waited  immovably  with  eyes  unvaryingly  upon 
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her.  "1  don't  want  to  hurry  you,"  lie  said  at  last 
"  I  know,  of  course,  what  your  answer  will  be.  But  1 
can  wait  for  it" 

That  faint,  fugitive  smile  of  hers  went  over  her  face 
She  took  her  hand  from  the  door. 

"  You — you  haven't  been  very — explicit,  have  you  ?" 
she  said.  "Are  you — are  you  being  just  kind  to  me, 
Mr.  Ironside,  like — like  Hugh  Chesyl  ?" 

Her  voice  quivered  as  she  asked  the  question,  but 
her  eyes  met  his  with  direct  steadfastness.  He 
lowered  his  own  very  suddenly.  "  No,"  he  said, 
wouldn't  insult  you  by  being  kind.  I  shouldn't  ask 
you  to  marry  me  if  I  didn't  love  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul." 

The  words  came  quickly,  with  something  of  a  burn- 
ing quality.  She  made  a  slight  movement  as  if  she 
were  taken  by  surprise. 

Afu-r  a  moment  she  spoke.  "  There  are  two  kinds 
of  love,"  she  said.  "  There.' s  the  big,  unselfish  kind — 
the  real  thing;  and  there's  the  other — the  kind  that 
demands  everything,  and  even  then,  perhaps,  is  never 
satisfied.  You  hardly  know  me  well  enough  to — to 
care  for  me  in  the  first  big  way,  do  you  ?  You  don'i 
even  know  if  I'm  worth  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Jeff  Ironside.  "  I  think 
I  cio  know  you  well  enough  for  that.  Anyhow,  if  you 
could  brin^  yourself  to  marry  me,  I  should  be  satis- 
fu-'l.  The  right  to  take  care  of  you — make  you  com- 
fortable- v.  ait  on-  you — that's  all  I'm  asking.  That 
would  be  enough  for  me--  more  than  I've  dared  to 
hope  for." 

"That  would  make  you  happy  ?"  she  asked. 
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He  kept  his  eyes  lowered.  "  Tt  would  be— enough," 
he  repeated. 

She  uttered  a  sudden  quick  sigh.  "But  wouldn't 
you  rather  marry  a  woman  who  was  in  love  with  you 
in  just  the  ordinary  way  ?"  she  said. 

"No,"  said  Jeff  curtly. 

"It  would  be  much  better  for  you,"  she  pro- 
tested. 

He  smiled  a  grim  smile.  "  I  am  the  best  judge  of 
that,"  he  said. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "  Mr.  Ironside,  tell 
me  honestly,  wouldn't  you  despise  me  if  I  married  you 
in  that  way — taking  all  and  giving  nothing?" 

He  crushed  her  hand  in  his.  The  red  blood  rose 
to  his  forehead.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment — 
only  a  moment — and  instantly  looked  away  again. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  shouldn't." 

"  I  should  despise  myself,"  said  Doris. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  again  with  lips  that  quivered.  "No, 
you  don't  understand.  You're  too  big  for  me 
altogether.  I  can't  say  'Yes/  but  I  feel  very  highly 
honoured  all  the  same.  You'll  believe  that,  won't 
you  ?" 

"  Why  can't  you  say  '  Yes '  ?''  ;-  sked  Jeff. 

She  hesitated  momentarily.  "  You  see,  I'm  afraid 
I  don't  care  for  you — like  that,"  she  said. 

"  Does  that  matter  ?"  said  Jeff. 

She  looked  at  him,  her  hand  still  in  his.  "  Don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  said,  "unless  you  think  you 
couldn't  be  happy." 
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"  I  was  thinking  of  you,"  she  said  gently. 

"  Of  me  ?"  He  looked  surprised  for  an  instant,  and 
again  his  eyes  met  hers  in  a  quick  glance.  "  If  you're 
going  to  think  of  me,"  he  said,  "  you'll  do  it  I  have 
told  you,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  my  expecting  too 
much." 

But  she  shook  her  head.  "  I  should  be  much  more 
afraid  of  taking  too  much  from  you,"  she  said.  "  The 
little  I  could  offer  would  never  satisfy  you." 

"  Yes  it  would,"  he  insisted.  "  I'm  only  asking  to 
stand  between  you  and  trouble.  It's  all  I  want  in 
life." 

Again  his  eyes  were  upon  her,  dark  and  resolute. 
His  hand  held  hers  in  a  steady  grip.  For  the  first 
time  her  own  resolution  began  to  falter. 

"Let  me  write  to  you,  Mr.  Ironside!"  she  said  at 
last,  with  a  vague  idea  of  softening  a  refusal  that  had 
become  inexplicably  hard. 

"Write  and  say  'No'?"  said  Jeff. 

She  smiled  a  little,  but  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden 
tears.  "  You  make  it  very  hard  for  me  to  say  '  No,'  " 
she  said. 

"  I  would  like  to  make  it  impossible,"  he  said. 

"  Even  when  I  have  told  you  that  I  can't — that  I 
don't — love  you  in  the  ordinary  way  ?"  she  said 
almost  pleadingly. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  loved  in  the  ordinary  way,"  he 
answered  doggedly. 

"I  should  be  a  perpetual  disappointment  to  you," 
she  said. 

"  I  would  rather  have  even  that  than — nothing," 
said  Jeff. 
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One  of  the  tears  ran  over  and  fell  upon  their  clasped 
hands.  "  In  fact,  you  want  me  at  any  price,"  she  said. 

"At  any  price,"  said  Jeff. 

She  bent  her  head  and  choked  back  a  sob.  "  And 
no  one  else  wants  me  at  all,"  she  whispered. 

He  stooped  towards  her.  Perhaps  for  her  peace  of 
mind  it  was  as  well  that  she  did  not  see  the  sudden 
fire  that  blazed  in  his  deep-set  eyes  as  he  did  so. 

"  So  you'll  change  your  mind,"  he  said  after  a 
moment  to  the  bowed  head.  "You'll  have  me — you 
will  ?" 

She  caught  back  another  sob  and  said  nothing. 

He  straightened  himself  sharply.  "Miss  Elliot,  if 
it's  going  to  make  you  miserable,  you  had  better  send 
me  away.  I'll  go — if  it's  for  that." 

He  would  have  released  her  hand,  but  it  tightened 
very  suddenly  upon  his.  "No,  don't  go — don't  go !" 
she  said. 

"  But  youVe  crying,"  muttered  Jeff  uneasily. 

She  gave  a  big  gulp  and  raised  her  head.  The 
tears  were  running  down  her  cheeks,  but  she  smiled  at 
him  bravely  notwithstanding.  "  I  believe  I  should 
cry — much  more — if  you  were,  to  go  now,"  she  told 
him,  with  a  quaint  effort  at  humour. 

Jeff  Ironside  put  a  strong  grip  upon  himself.  His 
heart  was  thumping  like  the  strokes  of  a  heavy 
hammer.  "  Then  you'll  have  me  ?"  he  said. 

She  put  her  other  hand  with  a  very  winning  ges- 
ture of  confidence  into  his.  "  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
help  it,"  she  said.  "  You've  knocked  down  all  my 
obstacles.  But  you  do  understand,  don't  you  ?  You 
won't — won't " 
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"Abuse  your  trust?  No,  never!"  said  Jeff  Iron- 
side. "  I  will  die  by  my  own  hand  sooner." 

"Ah,  I  can't  help  liking  you,"  Doris  said  impul- 
sively, as  if  in  explanation  or  excuse.  "  You're  so  big." 

"  Thank  you,"  Jeff  said  very  earnestly.  "  And  you 
won't  cry  any  more  ?" 

She  uttered  a  whimsical  little  laugh.  "  But  I  wasn't 
crying  for  myself,"  she  said  as  she  dried  her  eyes.  "  I 
was  crying  for  you." 

"  Well,  you  mustn't,"  said  Jeff.  "  You  have  given 
me  all  I  want — much  more  than  I  dared  to  hope  for." 
He  paused  a  moment,  then  abruptly,  "  You  won't  think 
better  of  it  when  I'm  gone,  will  you  ?"  he  said.  "  You 
won't  write  and  say  you  have  changed  your  mind  ?" 

She  gave  him  her  hand  again  with  an  air  of  com- 
radeship. "It's  a  bargain,  Mr.  Ironside,"  she  said, 
with  gentle  dignity.  "A  very  one-sided  one,  I  fear, 
but  still — a  bargain." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  murmured  Jeff. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  WEDDING   PRESENT 

THE  marriage  of  Jeff  Ironside  to  Colonel  Elliot's 
daughter  created  a  sensation  in  the  neighbourhood 
even  greater  than  that  which  followed  the  Colonel's 
death.  But  the  ceremony  itself  was  strictly  private. 
It  took  place  so  quietly  and  so  suddenly  very  early 
on  a  misty  October  morning  that  it  was  over  before 
most  people  knew  anything  about  it.  Jim  Dawlish 
knew  and  was  present  with  old  Granny  Grimshaw; 
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but,  save  for  the  family  lawyer  who  gave  away  the 
bride  and  the;  aged  rector  who  married  them,  no  one 
else  was  in  the  secret. 

Mrs.  Elliot  knew,  but  she  and  her  stepdaughter  had 
never  been  in  sympathy,  and  she  had  already  left 
the  place  and  gone  to  town. 

Very  small  and  pathetic  looked  the  bride  in  her 
deep  mourning  on  that  dim  autumn  morning,  but 
she  played  her  part  with  queenly  dignity,  unfalter- 
ing, undismayed.  If  she  had  acted  upon  impulse 
she  was  fully  prepared  to  face  the  consequences. 

As  for  Jeff,  he  was  gruff  almost  to  rudeness,  so 
desperate  was  the  turmoil  of  his  soul.  Not  one  word 
did  he  address  to  his  bride  from  the  moment  of 
entering  the  church  to  that  of  leaving  it  save  such  as 
were  contained  in  the  marriage  service.  And  even 
when  they  passed  out  together  into  the  grey  church- 
yard he  remained  grimly  silent  till  she  turned  with  a 
little  smile  and  addressed  him. 

"Good  morning,  Jeff!"  she  said,  and  her  slender, 
ungloved  hand,  very  cold  but  superbly  confident, 
found  its  way  into  his. 

He  looked  down  at  her  then  and  found  his  voice, 
the  while  his  fingers  closed  protectingly  upon  hers. 
"You're  cold,"  he  said.  "They  ought  to  have 
warmed  the  church." 

She  turned  her  face  up  to  the  sky.  "  The  sun  will 
be  through  soon.  Will  you  take  me  home  across  the 
fields  ?" 

"  Too  wet,"  said  Jeff. 

"  Not  if  we  keep  to  the  path,"  she  said.  "  I  must 
just  say  good-bye  to  Mr.  Webster  first." 
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Mr.  Webster  was  the  family  lawyer.  He  came  up 
with  stilted  phrases  of  felicitation  which  sent  Jeff 
instantly  back  into  his  impenetrable  shell  of  silence. 
Doris  made  reply  on  his  behalf  and  her  own  with  a 
dainty  graciousness  that  covered  all  difficulties,  and 
finally  extricated  herself  and  Jeff  from  the  situation 
with  a  dexterity  that  left  him  spellbound. 

She  had  her  way.  They  went  by  way  of  the 
fields,  he  and  she  alone  through  the  lifting  mist, 
while  Granny  Grimshaw  and  Jim  Dawlish  marched 
solemnly  back  to  the  mill  by  the  road. 

"It's  a  very  good  morning's  work,"  asserted 
Granny  Grimshaw  with  much  satisfaction.  "  I 
always  felt  that  Master  Jeff  would  never  marry  any 
but  a  lady." 

"  I'd  rather  him  than  me,"  returned  Jim  Dawlish 
obscurely. 

Which  remark  Granny  Grimshaw  treated  as  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

As  Jeff  Ironside  and  his  bride  neared  the  last  stile 
the  sun  came  through  and  shone  upon  all  things. 

"  I'm  glad  we  came  this  way,"  she  said. 

Jeff  said  nothing.  He  never  spoke  unless  he  had 
something  to  say. 

They  reached  the  stile.  He  strode  over  and 
reached  back  a  hand  to  her.  She  took  it,  mounted 
and  stepped  over,  then  sat  down  unexpectedly  on 
the  top  bar  with  the  hand  in  hers. 

"Jeff!"  she  said. 

He  looked  up  at  her.  Her  voice  was  small  and 
shy,  her  cheeks  very  delicately  flushed. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Jeff. 
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She  looked  down  at  the  brown  hand  she  held  all 
roughened  and  hardened  by  toil,  and  hesitated. 

"Well?"  said  Jeff. 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  his  face.  "Are  you 
going  back  to  work  to-day,  just  as  if — as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ?"  she  asked. 

He  looked  straight  back  at  her.  "You  don't  want 
me,  do  you  ?"  he  said. 

She  nodded.    "  Shall  we  go  for  a  picnic  ?"  she  said. 

"A  picnic!"  He  seemed  surprised  at  the  sugges- 
tion. 

She  laughed  a  little.  "  Do  you  never  go  for  picnics  ? 
I  do — all  by  myself  sometimes.  It's  rather  fun,  you 
know." 

"  By  yourself  ?"  said  Jeff. 

She  rose  from  her  perch.  "  It's  more  fun  with  some- 
one certainly,"  she  said. 

Jeff's  face  reflected  her  smile  for  an  instant.  "  All 
right,"  he  said.  "I'll  take  a  holiday  for  once.  But 
come  home  now  and  have  some  breakfast !" 

She  stepped  down  beside  him.  "  It's  nice  of  you  to 
give  me  the  very  first  thing  I  ask  for,"  she  said.  "  Will 
you  do  something  else  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jeff. 

"  Then  will  you  call  me  Dot  ?"  she  said.  "  It  was 
the  pet  name  my  mother  gave  me.  No  one  has  used 
it  since  she  died." 

"Dot,"  repeated  Jeff.  "You  really  want  me  to  call 
you  that  ?"  / 

"  But,  of  course,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  you  haven't 
called  me  anything  yet.  Please  begin  at  once !  It 
really  isn't  difficult." 
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"Very  well,  Dot,"  he  said.     "And  where  are  we 
going  for  our  picnic  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  very  far,"  she  said.     "  Somewhere  within 
a  quite  easy  walk." 

"  Can't  we  ride  ?"  suggested  Jeff. 
"  Ride  ?"     She  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
"  I  have  a  horse  who  would  carry  you,"  he  said. 
"Have  you— have  you,  really?"      Quick  pleasure 
came    into    her    eyes.      "Oh,    Jeff,    how    kind    of 
you!" 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  said  Jeff  bluntly.     "  I  want  you  to 
be  happy." 

She  laughed  her  quick,  light  laugh.      "So  you're 
going  to  spoil  me  ?"  she  said. 

They  reached  the  pretty  millhouse  above  the  stream 
and    found    breakfast    awaiting    them    in    the    oak- 
panelled  parlour  that  overlooked  a  sunny  orchard. 
"  How  absolutely  sweet ! "  said  Doris. 
He  came  and  stood  beside  her  at  the  window,  look- 
ing silently  forth. 

She  glanced  at  him  half-shyly.     "Aren't  you  very 
fond  of  it  all  ?" 
"  Xes,"  he  said. 

"And  I  think  I  am  going  to.be,"  said  Doris 
"  I  hope  you  will,"  said  Jeff. 

She  turned  from  him  to  Granny  Grimshaw  who 
entered  at  the  moment  with  a  hot  dish. 

"I  don't  think  we  ought  to  have  been  married  so 
enrly,"  she  said.  "You  must  be  quite  tired  out.  Now, 
please,  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  do  sit  down  and  let  me  wait 
on  you  for  a  change  L" 

Granny  Grimshaw  smiled  at  the  bare  suggestion. 
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"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Ironside,  my  dear.  This  is  for  you  and 
Master  Jeff.  I've  got  mine  in  the  kitchen." 

"  I  never  heard  such  a  thing ! "  declared  Doris. 
"  Jeff,  surely  you  are  not  going  to  allow  that !" 

Jeff  came  from  the  window.  "Of  course  you  must 
join  us,  Granny,"  he  said. 

But  Granny  Grimshaw  was  obdurate  on  that  point. 
"  My  place  is  in  the  kitchen,"  she  said  firmly.  "  And 
there  I  must  bide.  But  I  am  ready  to  show  you  the 
way  to  your  room,  my  dear,  whenever  you  want  to  go." 

Doris  bent  forward  impulsively  and  kissed  her. 
"  You  are  much,  much  too  kind  to  me,  you  and  Jeff," 
she  said. 

But  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  Jeff  her  shyness 
returned.  She  could  not  feel  as  much  at  ease  with  him 
in  the  house  as  in  the  open  air.  She  did  not  admit  it; 
even  to  herself,  but  deep  in  her  heart  she  had  begun  to 
be  a  little  afraid. 

Till  then  she  had  gone  blindly  forward,  taking  in 
desperation  the  only  course  that  seemed  to  offer  her 
escape  from  a  position  that  had  become  wholly  intoler- 
able. But  now  for  the  first  time  misgivings  arose 
within  her.  She  remembered  how  slight  was  her  know- 
ledge of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  thus  impetuously  en- 
trusted her  future ;  and  remembering,  something  of  her 
ready  confidence  went  from  her.  She  fell  silent  also. 

"You  are  not  eating  anything,"  said  Jeff.  Sho 
started  at  his  voice  and  looked  up. 

"  No,  I'm  not  hungry,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  eat  all 
the  more  presently  when  we  get  out  into  the  open." 

He  said  no  more,  but  finished  his  own  breakfast 
with  businesslike  promptitude. 
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"  Mrs.  Grimshaw  will  take  you  upstairs,"  he  said 
then,  and  went  to  the  door  to  call  her. 

"  Where  will  you  be  ?"  Doris  asked  him  shyly,  as  he 
stood  back  for  her  to  pass. 

"  I  am  going  round  to  the  stable,"  he  said. 

"May  I  come  to  you  there?"  she  suggested. 

He  assented  gravely:  "Do!" 

Granny  Grimshaw  was  in  her  most  garrulous  mood. 
She  took  Doris  up  the  old  steep  stairs  and  into  the 
low-ceiled  room  with  the  lattice  windows  that  looked 
over  the  river  meadows. 

"It's  the  best  room  in  the  house,"  she  told  her. 
"Master  Jeff  was  born  in  it,  and  he's  slept  here  for 
the  past  ten  years.  You  won't  be  lonely,  my  dear. 
My  room  is  just  across  the  passage,  and  he  has  gone 
to  the  room  at  the  end  which  he  always  had  as  a 
boy." 

"This  is  a  lovely  room,"  said  Doris. 

She  stood  where  Jeff  had  stood  before  the  open 
window  and  looked  across  the  valley. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  here,  my  dear,"  said 
Granny  Grimshaw  behind  her. 

Doris  turned  round  to  her  impetuously.  "  Dear 
Mrs.  Grimshaw,  I  don't  like  Jeff  to  give  up  the  best 
room  to  me,"  she  said.  "  Isn't  there  another  one  that 
I  could  have?" 

She  glanced  towards  a  door  that  led  out  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were. 

"Yes,  go  in,  my  dear!"  said  Granny  Grimshaw 
with  a  chuckle.  "  It's  all  for  you." 

Doris  opened  the  door  with  a  quick  flush  on  her 
cheeks. 
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"  Master  Jeff  thought  you  would  like  a  little  sitting- 
room  of  your  own,"  said  the  old  woman  behind  her. 

"Oh,  he  shouldn't!     He  shouldn't!"  Doris  said. 

She  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  sunny  room  that 
overlooked  the  garden  with  its  hedge  of  lavender, 
and  beyond  it  the  orchard  with  its  wealth  of  ripe 
apples  shining  in  the  sun.  The  room  had  been 
evidently  furnished  for  her  especial  use.  There  was 
a  couch  in  one  corner,  a  cottage  piano  in  another, 
and  a  writing-table  near  the  window. 

"  The  old  master  bought  those  things  for  his  bride," 
said  Granny  Grimshaw.  "  They  are  just  as  good  as 
new  yet,  and  Master  Jeff  has  had  the  piano  put  in 
order  for  you.  I  expect  you  know  how  to  play  the 
piano,  my  dear  ?" 

Doris  went  forward  into  the  room.  The  tears  were 
not  far  from  her  eyes.  "  He  is  too  good  to  me.  He  is 
much  too  good,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  and  you'll  be  good  to  him  too,  won't 
you  ?"  said  Granny  Grimshaw  coaxingly. 

"  I'll  do  rny  best,"  said  Doris  quietly. 

She  went  down  to  Jeff  in  the  stable-yard  a  little 
later  with  a  heart  brimming  with  gratitude,  but  that 
strange  new  shyness  was  with  her  also.  She  did  not 
know  how  to  give  him  her  thanks. 

He  was  waiting  for  her,  and  escorted  her  across  to 
the  stable.  "  You  will  like  to  see  your  mount,"  he  said, 
cutting  her  short  almost  before  she  had  begun. 

She  followed  him  into  the  stable.  Jeff's  own  mare 
poked  an  enquiring  nose  over  the  door  of  her  loose- 
box.  Doris  stopped  to  fondle  her.  Jeff  plunged  a 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  some  sugar. 

15 
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From  the  stall  next  to  them  came  a  low  whinny- 
Doris,  in  the  act  of  feeding  the  mare,  looked  up 
sharply.  The  next  moment  with  a  little  cry  she  had 
sprung  forward  and  was  in  the  stall  with  her  arn>i 
around  the  neck  of  its  occupant— a  big  bay, 
noz/Ied  against  her  shoulder  with  evident  pleasure. 

"  Oh,  Hector  !    Hector !"  she  cried.    "  How  ever  did 
you  come  here  ?" 

"I  bought  him,"  said  Jeff,  "as  a  wedding  present." 
"Forme?    Oh,  Jeff!"    She  left  Hector  and  came 
to  him  with  both  hands  outstretched.     "Oh,  Jeff,  I 
don't  know  how  to  thank  you      Yon  are  so  much 
good.    What  can  I  say  ?" 

He  took  the  hands  and  gripped  them.  His  d 
eyes  looked  straight  and  hard  into  hers,  and  a  little 
tremor  went  through  her.  She  lowered  her  own 
instinctively,  and  in  the  same  instant  he  let  her  go 
He  did  not  utter  a  word,  and  she  turned  from  him  in 
silence  with  a  face  on  fire. 

She  made  no  further  effort  to  express  her  gratitude. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  END  OF  THE   PICNIC 

THOSE  odd  silences  of  Jeff's  fell  very  often  throughout 
the  day,  and  they  lay  upon  Doris's  spirit  likr  \ 
physical  weight.  They  rode  through  autumn  wood- 
lands, and  picnicked  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  day 
was  warm  and  sunny,  and  the  whole  world  shone  as 
through  a  pearly  veil.  There  were  blackberries  in 
Abundance,  large  anH  ripe,  and  Doris  wandered  about 
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picking  them  during  the  afternoon  while  Jeff  lounged 
against  a  tree  and  smoked. 

He  did  not  offer  to  join  her,  but  she  had  a  feeling 
that  his  eyes  followed  her  wherever  she  went,  and 
a  great  restlessness  kept  her  moving.  She  could  not 
feel  at  her  ease  in  his  vicinity.  She  wanted  very 
urgently  to  secure  his  friendship.  She  had  counted 
upon  that  day  in  his  society  to  do  so.  But  it  seemed 
to  be  his  resolve  to  hold  aloof.  He  seemed  disinclined 
to  commit  himself  to  anything  approaching  intimacy, 
and  that  attitude  of  his  filled  her  with  misgiving. 
Had  he  be,trun  to  repent  of  the  one-sided  bargain, 
she  asked  herself  ?  Or  could  .it  be  that  he  also  was 
oppressed  by  shyness  ?  She  longed  intensely  to  know. 

The  sun  was  sinking  low  in  the  sky  when  at  length 
reluctantly  she  went  back  to  him.  "  It's  getting  late/5 
she  said.  "  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  go  home  ?" 

He  was  standing  in  the  level  sun-rays  gazing 
sombrely  down  into  the  valley  from  which  already 
the  mists  were  beginning  to  rise. 

He  turned  at  her  voice,  and  she  knew  he  looked 
at  her,  though,  she  did  not  meet  his  eyes.  For  3 
moment  or  two  he  stood,  not  speaking,  but  as  though 
on  the  verge  of  speech ;  and  her  heart  quickened  to 
a  nervous  throbbing. 

Then  unexpectedly  he  turned  upon  his  heel.  "  Yes. 
Wait  here,  won't  you,  while  I  go  and  fetch  the 
animals  ?" 

He  went,  and  a  sharp  sense  of  relief  shot  through 
her.  She  was  sure  that  he  had  something  on  his  mind  ; 
but,  inexplicably  she  was  thankful  that  he  had  not 
uttered  it 
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The  sun  was  dropping  out  of  sight  behind  the 
opposite  hill,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  growing 
chill  in  the  atmosphere.  A  cockchafer  whirred  past 
her  and  buried  itself  in  a  tuft  of  grass  hard  by.  In 
the  wood  behind  her  a  robin  trilled  a  high  sweet  song. 
From  the  further  side  of  the  valley  came  a  trail  of 
smoke  from,  a  cottage  bonfire,  and  the  scent  of  it  hung 
heavy  in  the  evening  air. 

All  these  things  she  knew  and  loved,  and  they  were 
to  be  hers  for  the  rest  of  her  life;  yet  her  heart  was 
heavy  within  her.  She  turned  and  looked  after  Jeff 
with  a  wistful  drooping  of  the  lips. 

He  had  passed  out  of  sight  behind  some  trees,  but 
as  she  turned  she  heard  a  footfall  in  the  wood  close 
at  hand,  and  almost  simultaneously  a  man  emerged 
carrying  a  gun. 

He  stopped  at  sight  of  her,  and  on  the  instant  Doris 
made  a  swift  movement  of  recognition. 

"Why,  Hugh!"  she  said. 

He  came  straight  to  her,  with  hand  outstretched. 
"  My  dear,  dear  girl !"  he  said. 

Her  hand  lay  in  his,  held  in  a  clasp  such  as  Hugh 
Chesyl  had  never  before  given  her,  and  then  all  in 
a  moment  she  withdrew  it. 

"  Why,  where  have  yoir  come  from  ?"  she  said,  with 
a  little  nervous  laugh. 

His  eyes  looked  straight  down  to  hers.  "  I've  been 
yachting,"  he  said,  "  along  Argyll  and  Skye.  I  didn't 
know  till  the  day  before  yesterday  about  the  poor  old 
Colonel.  I  came  straight  back  directly  I  knew,  got 
here  this  morning,  but  heard  that  you  had  gone  to 
town.  I  was  going  to  follow  you  straightway,  but 
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the  squire  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  You  know  what  he  is 
So  I  had  to  compromise  and  spend  one  night  with 
him.  By  Jove !  it's  a  bit  of  luck  finding  you  here. 
I'm  pleased,  Doris,  jolly  pleased.  I've  been  worried 
to  death  about  you — never  moved  so  fast  in  my  life." 

"  Haven't  you  ?"  said  Doris ;  she  was  still  smiling  a 
small,  tired  smile.  "  But  why  ?  I  don't  see." 

"  Don't  you  ?"  said  Hugh.  "  How  shall  I  explain  ? 
You  have  got  such  a  rooted  impression  of  me  as  a 
slacker  that  I  am  half  afraid  of  taking  your  breath 
away." 

She  laughed  again,  not  very  steadily.  "  Oh,  are  you 
turning  over  a  new  leaf  ?  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it." 

He  smiled  also,  his  eyes  upon  hers.  "Well,  I  am, 
in  a  way.  It's  come  to  me  lately  that  I've  been  an 
utter  ass  all  this  time.  I  expect  you've  been  thinking 
the  same,  haven't  you  ?" 

"No,  I  donl  think  so,"  said  Doris. 

"  Not  ?  That's  nice  of  you,"  said  Hugh.  "  But  it's 
the  truth  nevertheless.  I  haven't  studied  the  art  of 
expressing  myself  properly.  I  can't  do  it  even  yet. 
But  it  occurred  to  me — it  just  occurred  to  me — that 
perhaps  I'd  never  succeeded  in  making  you  under- 
stand how  awfully  badly  I  want  to  marry  you.  I 
think  I  never  told  you  so.  I  always  somehow  took  it 
for  granted  that  you  knew.  But  now — especially 
now,  Doris,  when  you're  in  trouble — I  want  you  more 
than  ever.  Even  if  you  can't  love  me  as  I  love 
you " 

He  stopped,  for  she  had  flung  out -her  hands  with 
an  almost  agonized  gesture,  and  her  eyes  implored 
him  though  she  spoke  no  word. 
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"Won't  you  listen  to  me  just  this  once — just  this 
once  ?"  he  pleaded.  "  My  dear,  I  love  you  so.  I  love 
you  enough  tor  both  if  you'll  only  marry  me,  and  give 
me  the  chance  of  making  you  happy." 

An  unwonieH  note  of  feeling  sounded  in  his  voice 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"Doris,  darling,  won't  you  change  your  mind  P 
I'm  miserable  without  you." 

And  then  very  suddenly  Doris  found  her  voice. 
She  spoke  with  breathless  entreaty.  "Hugh,  don't — 
don't !  I  can't  listen  to  you.  I  married  Jetf  Ironside 
this  morning." 

His  hand  fell.  He  stared  at  her  as  if  he  thought 
her  mad.  "  You — married  Jeff  Ironside  !  I  don't 
believe  it !" 

* 

She  clenched  her  hands  tightly  to  still  her  agitation 
"  But  it's  true,"  she  said. 

"Doris!  "he  said. 

She  nodded  vehemently,  keeping  her  eyes  on  his 
•'  It's  true,"  she  said  again. 

He  straightened  himself  up  with  the  instinctive 
movement  of  a  man  bracing  himself  to  meet  a  sudden 
strain.  "  But  why  ?  How  ?  I  didn't  even  know  you 
knew  the  man." 

She  nodded  again.  "He  helped  me  once  when  I 
was  out  cubbing,  and  I  went  to  his  house.  After  that — 
when  he  heard  that  I  had  nothing  to  live  on — he 
came  and  asked  me  if  I  would  marry  him.  And  I 
was  very  miserable  because  nobody  wanted  me.  So 
I  said 'Yes.'" 

Her  voice  sank.    Her  lips  were  quivering 

"  I  wanted  you,"  Hugh  said. 
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She  was  silent. 

He  bent  slowly  towards  her,  looking  into  her  eyes. 
"  My  dear,  didn't  you  really  know — didn't  you  under- 
stand ?" 

She  shook  her  head ;  her  eyes  were  suddenly  full 
of  tears.  "No,  Hugh." 

He  held  out  his  hand  again  and  took  hers.  "Don't 
cry,  Doris !  You  haven't  lost  much.  I  shall  get  over 
it  somehow.  I  know  you  never  cared  for  me." 

She  bent  her  head  with  some  murmured  words  he 
could  not  catch. 

He  leaned  nearer.  "What,  dear,  what?  You  never 
did,  did  you  ?" 

He  waited  for  her  answer,  and  at  last  through  tears 
it  came.  "  I've  been  struggling  so  hard,  so  hard,  to 
keep  myself  from  caring." 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  again  it  was  as  if  he 
were  collecting  his  strength  for  that  which  had  to 
be  endured.  Then  slowly :  "  You  thought  I  wasn't 
in  earnest  ?"  he  said.  "  You  thought:  I  didn't  carr 
enough  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  him  in  words;  her  silence  was 
enough. 

"God  forgive  me!"  whispered  Hugh.  .  .  . 

There  came  the  thud  of  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  grass, 
nnd  his  hand  relinquished  hers.  He  turned  to  see 
Jeff  Ironside  barely  ten  paces  away,  leading  the  two 
animals.  Very  pale  but  wholly  collected,  Hugh  moved 
to  meet  him. 

"I  have  just  been  learning  about  your  marriage, 
Ironside,"  he  said.  "  May  I  congratulate  you  ?" 

Jeff's  eyes,  with  the  red  sunlight  turning  them  to  a 
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ruddy  brown,  met  his  with  absolute  directness  as 
he  made  brief  response.  "You  are  very  kind." 

"  Doris  and  I  are  old  friends,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Jeff. 

Spasmodically  Doris  turned  and  joined  the  two 
men.  "We  hope  Mr.  Chesyl  will  come  and  see  us 
sometimes,  don't  we,  Jeff  ?"  she  said. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Jeff,  "  when  he  has  nothing  better 
to  do." 

She  turned  to  Hugh  with  a  bright  little  smile.  Her 
tears  were  wholly  gone,  and  he  marvelled.  "I  hope 
that  will  be  often,  Hugh,"  she  said. 

"  Thank  you,"  Hugh  said  gravely.  "  Thank  you 
very  much."  He  added,  after  a  moment,  to  Jeff:  "I 
shall  probably  be  down  here  a  good  deal  now.  The 
squire  is  beginning  to  feel  his  age.  In  fact,  he  wants 
me  to  make  my  home  with  him.  I  don't  propose  to 
do  that  entirely,  but  I  can't  leave  him  alone  for  long 
at  a  time." 

"I  see,"  said  Jeff.  He  glanced  towards  Doris. 
"  Shall  we  start  back  ?"  he  said. 

Hugh  propped  his  gun  against  a  tree,  and  stepped 
forward  to  mount  her,  "So  you  still  have  Hector," 
he  said. 

"Jeff's  wedding  present,"  she  answered,  still  smiling. 

Lightly  she  mounted,  and  for  a  single  moment  he 
felt  her  passing  touch  upon  his  shoulder.  Then 
Hector  moved  away,  stepping  proudly.  Jeff  was 
already  in  the  saddle. 

"Good-bye!"  said  Doris,  looking  back  to  him. 
"  Don't  forget  to  come  and  see  us  !" 

She  was  gone. 
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Hugh  Chesyl  turned  with  the  sun-rays  dazzling  him, 
and  groped  for  his  gun. 

He  found  it,  shouldered  it,  and  strode  away  down 
the  woodland  path.  His  face  as  he  went  was  the  face 
of  a  man  suddenly  awakened  to  the  stress  and  the 
turmoil  of  life. 


THE  NEW  LIFE 

THERE  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Granny  Grimshaw 
was  not  satisfied.  Deeper  furrows  were  beginning  to 
appear  in  her  already  deeply  furrowed  face.  Siie 
shook  her  head  very  often  with  pursed  lips  when  she 
was  alone.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  she  and  the 
young  mistress  of  the  Mill  House  were  always  upon 
excellent  terms.  No  difficulties  ever  arose  between 
them.  Doris  showed  not  the  smallest  disposition  to 
usurp  the  old  housekeeper's  authority.  Possibly 
Granny  Grimshaw  would  have  been  better  pleased  if 
she  had.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  out  of  doors, 
and  when  in  the  house  she  was  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  little  sitting-room  that  Jeff  had  fitted  up 
for  her. 

She  had  her  meals  in  the  parlour  with  Jeff,  and 
these  were  the  sole  occasions  on  which  they  were  alone 
together.  If  Doris  could  have  had  her  way,  Granny 
Grimshaw  would  have  been  present  at  these  also,  but 
on  this  point  the  old  woman  showed  herself  deter- 
mined, not  to  say  obstinate.  She  maintained  that  her 
place  was  the  kitchen,  and  that  her  presence  was 
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absolutely  necessary  there,  a  point  of  view  which  no 
argument  of  Doris's  could  persuade  her  to  relinquish. 

So  she  and  Jeff  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped  in 
solitude,  and  though  Doris  became  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  these  somewhat  silent  meals,  she  never  en  joyed 
them.  Of  difficult  moments  there  were  actually  very 
few.  They  mutually  avoided  any  but  the  most  general 
subjects  for  conversation.  But  of  intimacy  between 
them  there  was  none.  Jeff  had  apparently  drawn  a 
very  distinct  boundary-line  which  he  never  permitted 
himself  to  cross.  He  never  intruded  upon  her.  He 
never  encroached  upon  the  friendship  she  shyly 
proffered.  Once  when  she  somewhat  hesitatingly 
suggested  that  he  should  come  to  her  sitting-room 
for  a  little  after  supper  he  refused,  not  churlishly,  but 
very  decidedly. 

"T  like  to  have  my  pipe  and  go  to  bed,"  he  said. 

"But  you  can  bring  your  pipe,  too,"  she  said. 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Jeff.  "I  always  smoke  in  the 
kitchen  or  on  the  step." 

She  said  no  more,  but  went  up  to  her  room,  and 
presently  Jeff,  moodily  puffing  at  his  briar  in  the 
porch,  heard  the  notes  of  her  piano  overhead.  She 
played  softly  for  some  little  time,  and  Jeff's  pipe  went 
out  before  it  was  finished  a  most  rare  occurrence 
with  him. 

Only  when  the  piano  ceased  did  he  awake  to  the 
fact,  and  then  half-savagely  he  knocked  out  its  half- 
consumed  contents  and  turned  inwards. 

He  found  Granny  Grimshaw  standing  in  the 
passage  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  paused  to  bid 
her  good-night. 
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"  Be  you  going  to  bed,  Master  Jeff  ?"  she  said.  ''  My 
dear,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?  She  plays  like  an 
angel." 

He  smiled  somewhat  grimly,  without  replying. 

The  old  woman  came  very  close  to  him.  "  Master 
Jeff,  why  don't  you  go  and  make  love  to  her  ?  Don  i 
you  know  she's  waiting  for  you  ?" 

"  Is  she  ?"  said  Jeff,  but  he  said  it  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  does  not  require  an  answer,  and  with  the  words 
i/ery  abruptly  he  passed  her  by. 

Granny  Grimshaw  shook  her  head  and  sighed,  "Ah, 
dear  !"  after  his  retreating  form. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  that  a  letter  came  for 
Doris  one  morning  bearing  the  Squire's  crest.  Her 
husband  handed  it  to  her  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
she  received  it  with  a  flush.  After  a  moment,  seeing 
him  occupied  with  a  newspaper,  she  opened  it. 

"  DEAR  DORIS  "  (it  said), 

"  You  asked  me  to  come  and  see  you,  but 
I  have  not  done  so  as  I  was  not  sure  if,  alter 
ail,  you  meant  me  to  take  the  invitation  literally. 
We  have  been  friends  for  so  long  that  I  feel  con- 
strained to  speak  openly.  For  myself,  I  only  ask  to 
go  on  being  your  friend,  and  to  serve  you  in  any  way 
possible.  But  perhaps  I  can  serve  you  best  by  keeping 
away  from  you  If  so,  then  I  will  do  even  that, 

"  Yours  ever, 

"HUGH." 

Something  within  moved  Doris  to  raise  her  eyes 
suddenly.,  and  instantly  she  encountered  Jeff's  fixed 
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upon  her.  The  flush  in  her  cheeks  deepened  bur- 
ningly.  With  an  effort  she  spoke. 

"  Hugh  Chesyl  wants  to  know  if  he  may  come  to 
see  us." 

"I  thought  you  asked  him,"  said  Jeff. 

A  little  quiver  of  resentment  went  through  her ;  she 
could  not  have  said  wherefore.  "He  was  not  sure  if 
I  meant  it,"  she  said. 

There  was  an  instant's  silence;  then  Jeff  did  an 
extraordinary  thing.  He  stretched  out  his  hand 
across  the  table,  keeping  his  eyes  on  hers. 

"  Let  me  have  his  letter  to  answer  !"  he  said. 

She  made  a  sharp  instinctive  movement  of  with- 
drawal. "Oh,  no!"  she  said.  "No!" 

Jeff  said  nothing ;  but  his  face  hardened  somewhat, 
and  his  hand  remained  outstretched. 

Doris's  grey  eyes  gleamed.  "No,  Jeff!"  she  re- 
neated,  more  calmly,  and  with. the  words  she  slipped 
Hugh's  envelope  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  "  I  can't 
jive  you  my  letters  to  answer  indeed." 

Jeff  withdrew  his  hand,  and  began  to  eat  his  break- 
fast in  utter  silence. 

Doris  played  with  hers  until  the  silence  became 
intolerable,  and  then,  very  suddenly  and  very  win- 
ningly,  she  leaned  towards  him. 

"  Dear  Jeff,  surely  you  are  not  vexed  !"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and  in  spite  of  herself  she 
fclt  her  heart  quicken. 

"Are  you,  Jeff?"  she  said,  and  held  out  her  hand 
'  o  him. 

For  a  moment  he  sat  motionless,  then  abruptly  he 
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grasped  the  hand.  "May  I  say  what  I  think?"  he 
asked  her  bluntly. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  think  from  all  points  of  view  that  you 
had  better  leave  Chesyl  alone,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  Quickly  she  asked  the 
question;  the  colour  flamed  in  her  face  once  more. 
"Tell  me  why  you  think  that !"  she  said. 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  said  Jeff. 

"  But  that  is  not  fair  of  you,  Jeff,"  she  protested. 

He  released  her  hand  slowly.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he 
said.  "  If  I  were  more  to  you,  I  would  say  more.  As 
it  is — well,  I  would  rather  not." 

She  rose  impetuously.  "You  are  very — difficult," 
she  said. 

To  which  he  made  answer  with  that  silence  which 
was  to  her  more  difficult  than  speech. 

Yet  later,  when  she  was  alone,  her  sense  of  justice 
made  her  admit  that  he  had  not  been  altogether  un- 
reasonable. She  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had  over- 
heard that  leisurely  proposal  of  marriage  that  Hugh 
had  made  her  in  the  cornfield  on  the  occasion  of  their 
first  meeting,  and  her  face  burned  afresh  as  she  re- 
membered certain  other  items  of  that  same  conversa- 
tion that  he  must  also  have  overheard.  No,  on  the 
whole  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  did  not  greatly 
care  for  Hugh — poor  Hugh,  who  loved  her  and  had 
so  narrowly  missed  winning  her  for  himself.  She 
wondered  if  Hugh  were  really  very  miserable.  She 
herself  had  passed  through  so  many  stages  of  misery 
since  her  wedding-day.  But  she  had  sufficient  know- 
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ledge  of  herself  to  realize  that  it  was  the  lonelincs- 
and  lack  of  sympathy  that  weighed  upon  her  most 

Her  feeling  for  Hugh  was  still  an  undeveloped 
quantity,  though  the  certainty  of  his  love  for  her  had 
quickened  it  to  keener  life.  She  was  not  even  yet 
absolutely  certain  that  he  could  have  satisfied  her.  It 
was  true  that  he  had  been  deeply  stirred  for  the  moment, 
but  how  deeply  and  how  lasting  she  had  no  means  of 
gauging.  Knowing  the  indolence  of  his  nature,  she 
v/as  inclined  to  mistrust,  the  permanence  of  his  feeling. 
And  so  resolutely  had  she  restrained  her  own  feeling 
for  him  during  the  whole  length  of  their  acquaintance 
that  she  was  able  still  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  She 
knew  that  the  sympathy  between  them  was  funda- 
mental in  character,  but  she  had  often  suspected — in 
her  calmer  moments  she  suspected  still — that  it  was  of 
ihe  kind  that  engenders  friendship  rather  than  passion. 

But  even  so,  his  friendship  was  essentially  precious 
to  her,  all  the  more  so  for  the  daily  loneliness  of  spirit 
that  she  found  herself  compelled  to  endure.  For- 
with  this  one  exception — she  was  practically  friend- 
less. She  had  known  that  in  marrying  Jeff  Ironside 
she  was  relinquishing  her  own  circle  entirely.  But 
she  had  imagined  that  there  would  be  compensations. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  society  was  concerned,  she  had  not 
had  any  choice.  It  had  been  this  or  exile.  And  she 
had  chosen  this. 

Wherefore  ?     Simply  and  solely  bf-cause  Jeff,  of  all 
.-.he  knew,  had  wanted  her. 

Again  that  curious  little  tremor  went  through  her, 

her  so  very  badly  after  all? 
once    since    their    wedding-day    had    he    made 
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friendly  overture  or  responded  to  any  overture  of  hers. 
They  were  as  completely  strangers  now  as  they  had 
been  on  the  day  he  had  proposed  to  her. 

A  sharp  little  sigh  came  from  her.  She  had  not 
thought  somehow  that  Jeff  would  be  so  difficult.  He 
had  told  her  that  he  loved  her.  She  had  counted  on 
that  for  the  foundation  of  their  friendship,  but  no 
structure  had  she  succeeded  in  raising  thereon.  He 
asked  nothing  of  her,  and,  save  for  material  comforts, 
he  bestowed  nothing  in  return.  True,  it  was  what  she 
had  bargained  for.  But  yet  it  did  not  satisfy  her. 
She  was  not  at  her  ease  with  him,  and  she  began  to 
think  she  never  would  be.  x ' 

As  to  Hugh,  she  hardly  knew  how  to  proceed ;  but 
she  finally  wrote  him  a  friendly  note,  concurring  with 
his  suggestion  that  they  should  not  meet  again  for 
a  little  while — "only  for  a  little  while,  Hugh,"  she 
added,  almost  in  spite  of  herself,  "  for  I  can't  afford  to 
lose  a  friend  like  you." 

And  she  did  not  guess  how  the  heart-cry  of  her 
loneliness  echoed  through  the  words. 

CHAPTER  IX 

THE  WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY 

IT  was  not  until  the  week  before  Christmas  that  Doris 
saw  Hugh  again.  They  met  in  the  hunting-field.  It 
was  the  first  hunt  she  had  attended  since  her  marriage, 
and  she  went  to  it  alone. 

The  meet  was  some  distance  away,  and  she  arrived 
after  the  start,  joining  the  ranks  of  the  riders  as  they 
waited  outside  a  copse  which  the  hounds  were 
drawing. 
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The  day  was  chill  and  grey.  She  did  net  altogether 
know  why  she  went,  save  that  the  loneliness  at  the 
Mill  House  seemed  to  become  daily  harder  to  bear, 
and  the  longing  to  escape  it,  if  only  for  a  few  hours, 
was  not  to  be  denied. 

She  was  scarcely  in  a  sporting  mood,  and  the  sight 
of  old  acquaintances,  though  they  greeted  her  kindly 
enough,  did  not  tend  to  raise  her  spirits. 

The  terrible  conviction  had  begun  to  grow  upon 
her  of  late  that  she  had  committed  a  great  mistake 
that  no  effort  of  hers  could  ever  remedy,  and  the. 
thought  of  it  weighed  her  down  perpetually  night 
and  day. 

But  the  sight  of  Hugh  as  he  came  to  her  along  the 
edge  of  the  wood  was  a  welcome  one.  She  greeted 
him  almost  wih  eagerness,  and  the  friendly  grasp 
of  his  hand  sent  warmth  to  her  lonely  young  heart. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  following  the  hounds," 
Hugh  said.  "  Are  you  alone  ?" 

"Quite  alone,"  she  said,  feeling  a  lump  rise  in  her 
throat. 

"Then  you'll  let  me  take  care  of  you,"  he  sain 
a  friendly  smile. 

And  she  could  but  smile  and  thank  him. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  satisfactory  day  from  a 
fox-hunting  point  of  view.  The  weather  did  not 
improve,  and  the  scent  was  misleading.  They  found 
and  lost,  found  and  lost  again,  and  a  cold  drizzle 
setting  in  with  the  afternoon  effectually  cooled  the 
ardour  of  even  the  most  enthusiastic. 

Yet  Doris  enjoyed  herself.  Sh«  and  Hugh  ate  their 
lunch  together  under  some  dripping  trees,  and  they 
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managed  to  make  merry  over  it  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  both  were  fairly  wet  through.  He  made  her 
share  the  sherry  in  his  flask,  laughing  down  all  pro- 
tests, treating  her  with  the  absolute  ease  that  had 
always  characterized  their  friendship.  It  was  such 
a  day  as  Doris  had  often  spent  in  his  company, 
and  the  return  to  the  old  genial  atmosphere  was 
like  the  sweetness  of  a  spring  day  in  the  midst  of 
winter. 

It  was  he  who  at  length  suggested  the  advisability 
of  returning  home.  "  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  get  back 
and  change,"  he  said.  "  It'll  be  getting  dark  in 
another  hour." 

Her  face  fell.  "I  have  enjoyed  it,"  she  said  re- 
gretfully. 

"You  '11  come  again,"  said  Hugh.  "  They  are  meet- 
ing at  Kendal's  Corner  on  Christmas  Eve.  I  shall 
look  out  for  you." 

She  smiled.  "Very  well,  I'll  be  there.  Thank  yo"u 
for  giving  me  such  a  good  time,  Hugh." 

"My  dear  girl!  "said  Hugh. 

They  rode  together  through  a  driving  drizzle,  and, 
as  Hugh  had  predicted,  the  early  dusk  had  fallen 
before  they  reached  the  mill.  The  roar  of  the  water 
sounded  indescribably  desolate  as  they  drew  near, 
and  Doris  gave  a  sharp,  involuntary  shiver. 

It  was  then  that  Hugh  drew  close  to  her  and 
stretched  out  a  hand  in  the  growing  darkness. 
"Doris!"  he  said  softly. 

She  put  her  own  into  it  swiftly,  impulsively.  "Oh, 
Hugh !"  she  said  with  a  sob. 

"Don't!"  said  Hugh  gently.  "Stick  to  it,  dear! 

16 
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I  think  you  won't  be  sorry  in  tiie  end.  I  believe  he's 
a  good  chap.  Give  him  all  you  can !  It's  the  only 
way  to  be  happy." 

lie.'  fingers  tightened  convulsively  upon  his.  She 
spoke  no  word. 

"  Don't,  dear  ! "  he  said  again  very  earnestly.  "  It's 
such  a  mistake.  Honestly,  I  don't  think  you've  any- 
thing to  be  sorry  for.  So  don't  let  yourself  be  faint- 
hearted !  I  know  he's  not  a  bad  sort." 

"  He's  very  good,"  whispered  Doris. 

"Yes,  that's  just  it,"  said  Hugh.  "So  don't  be 
afraid  of  giving !  You'll  never  regret  it.  No  one 
could  help  loving  you,  Doris.  Remember  that,  dear, 
when  you're  feeling  down !  You're  just  the  sweetest 
woman  in  the  world,  and  the  man  who  couldn't  wor- 
ship you  would  be  a  hopeless  fool." 

They  were  pacing  over  the  bridge  that  spanned 
the  stream.  The  road  was  narrow,  and  their  horse:- 
moved  side  by  side.  They  went  over  it  with  hands 
locked. 

They  were  uearing  the  house  when  Doris  reined 
in.  "Good-bye,  dear  Hugh  !"  she  said  "You're  l}r- 
truest  friend  any  woman  ever  had." 

He  reined  in  also.  They  stood  in  the  deep  shadow 
of  some  trees  close  to  the  gate  that  led  into  the  Mill 
House  garden.  The  roar  of  the  water  was  all  about 
them.  They  seemed  to  be  isolated  from  all  the  world. 
And  so  Hugh  Chesyl,  being  moved  beyond  his  won-, 
luted  the  hand  that  lay  so  confidingly  in  his,  ami 
kissed  it  with  all  reverence. 

"  I  want  you  to  be  happy,"  he  said. 

A  moment  later  they  parted  without  further  wonh 
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on  either  side,  he  to  retrace  his  steps  across  the  bridge, 
-.he  to  turn  wearily  in  at  the  iron  gate  under  the 
dripping  trees  that  led  to  the  Mill  House  porch. 

She  heard  a  man's  step  in  front  of  her  as  she  went, 
and  at  the  porch  she  found  her  husband. 

"Oh,  Jeff!"  she  said,  slightly  startled.  "I  didnY 
know  it  was  you  !" 

"  I've  been  looking  out  for  you  for  some  time,"  he 
said.  "You  must  be  very  wet." 

"  Yes,  it's  rained  nearly  all  day,  hasn't  it  ?  We 
didn't  have  much  sport,  but  I  enjoyed  it."  Doris  slid 
down  into  the  hands  he  held  up  to  her.  "Why,  you 
are  wet  too,"  she  said.  "  Hadn't  you  better  change  ?" 
'  "  I'll  take  the  horse  round  first,"  he  said.  "  Won't 
you  go  in  ?" 

She  went  in  with  a  feeling  of  deep  depression. 
Jeff's  armour  of  reserve  seemed  impenetrable.  With 
lagging  feet  she  climbed  the  stairs  and  entered  her 
sitting-room. 

A  bright  fire  was  burning  there,  and  the  lamp  was 
alight.  A  little  thrill  of  purely  physical  pleasure  went 
through  her  at  the  sight.  She  paused  to  take  off  her 
hat,  then  went  forward  and  stooped  to  warm  her 
hands  at  the  blaze. 

She  was  certainly  very  tired.  The  arm-chair  by 
the  hearth  was  invitingly  near.  She  sank  into  it  with 
a  sigh  and  closed  her  eyes. 

It  must  have  been  ten  minutes  later  that  the  door, 
which  she  had  left  ajar,  was  pushed  open,  and  Jeff 
stood  on  the  threshold. 

He  was  carrying  a  steaming  cup  of  milk.  A 
moment  he  paused  as  if  on  the  verge  of  asking  admit- 
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tance;  then  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  slight  young 
figure  sunk  in  the  chair,  he  closed  his  lips  and  came 
forward  in  silence. 

A  few  seconds  later  Doris  opened  her  eyes  with  a 
start  at  the  touch  of  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She 
sat  up  sharply.  "Oh,  Jeff,  how  you  startled  me!" 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  seen  him  in  her 
little  sitting-room,  though  she  had  more  than  once 
invited  him  thither.  His  presence  at  that  moment 
was  for  some  reason  peculiarly  disconcerting. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  in  his  slow  way.  "  The  door 
was  half-open,  and  I  saw  you  were  asleep.  I  don't 
think  you  are  wise  to  sit  down  in  your  wet  clothes 
I  have  brought  you  some  milk  and  brandy." 

"  Oh,  but  I  never  take  brandy,"  she  said,  collecting 
herself  with  a  little  smile  and  rising.  "  It's  very  kind 
of  you,  Jeff.  But  I  can't  drink  it,  really.  It  would  go 
straight  to  my  head." 

"You  must  drink  it,"  said  Jeff. 

He  presented  it  to  her  with  the  words,  but  Doris 
backed  away  half-laughing. 

"No,  really,  Jeff!  I'll  go  and  have  a  hot  bath. 
That  will  do  quite  as  well." 

"  You  must  drink  this  first,"  said  Jeff. 

There  was  a  dogged  note  in  his  voice,  and  at  sound 
of  it  Doris's  brows  went  up,  and  her  smile  passed. 

"  I  mean  it,"  said  Jeff,  setting  cup  and  saucer  on 
the  table  before  her.  "  I  can't  run  the  risk  of  having 
you  laid  up.  Drink  it  now,  before  it  gets  cold  !" 

A  little  gleam  of  mutiny  shone  in  Doris's  eyes.  "  My 
dear  Jeff,"  she  said,  very  decidedly,  "  I  have  told  you 
already  that  I  do  not  drink  brandy.  1  am  going  to 
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have  a  hot  bath  and  change,  and  after  that  I  will 
have  some  tea.  But  I  draw  the  line  at  hot  grog.  So, 
please,  take  it  away  !  Give  it  to  Granny  Grimshaw  ! 
It  would  do  her  more  good." 

She  smiled  again  suddenly  and  winningly  with 
the  words.  After  all  it  was  absurd  to  be  vexed  over 
such  a  trifle. 

But  to  her  amazement,  Jeff's  face  hardened.  He 
stepped  to  her,  and,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  took 
her  by  the  shoulders,  and  put  her  down  into  a  chair 
by  the  table. 

"  Doris,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded  deep  and 
stern  above  her  head,  "I  may  not  get  much  out  of 
my  bargain,  but  I  think  I  may  claim  obedience  at 
least.  There  is  not  enough  brandy  there  to  hurt  you, 
and  I  wish  you  to  take  it." 

She  stiffened  at  his  action,  as  if  she  would  actively 
resist ;  but  she  only  became  rigid  under  his  hands. 

There  followed  a  tense  and  painful  silence.  Then 
wjthout  a  word  Doris  took  the  cup  and  raised  it 
unsteadily  to  her  lips.  In  the  same  moment  Jeff  took 
his  hands  from  her  shoulders,  straightened  himself, 
and  in  silence  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  X 

CHRISTMAS    EVE 

IT  was  only  a  small  episode,  but  it  made  an  impression 
upon  Doris  that  she  was  slow  to  forget.  It  was 
not  that  she  resented  the  assertion  of  authority.  She 
had  the  fairness  to  admit  his  right,  but  in  a  very 
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subtle  fashion  it  hurt  her.  It  made  her  feel  more  than 
ever  the  hollowness  of  the  bargain,  to  which  he  had 
made  such  grim  allusion.  It  added,  moreover,  to  her 
uneasiness,  making  her  suspect  that  he  was  fully  as 
dissatisfied  as  she.  Yet,  in  face  of  the  stony  front 
he  presented  she  could  not  continue  to  proffer  her 
friendship.  He  seemed  to  have  no  use  for  it.  He- 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  avoid  her,  and  the  old  shyness  that 
had  oppressed  her  in  the  beginning  returned  upon 
her  fourfold.  She  admitted  to  herself  that  she  was 
becoming  afraid  of  the  man.  The  very  sound  of 
his  voice  made  her  heart  beat  thick  and  hard,  and 
each  succeeding  day  witnessed  a  diminishing  of  her 
confidence. 

Under  these  circumstances  she  withdrew  more  and 
more  into  her  solitude,  and  it  was  with  something 
like  dismay  that  she  received  the  news  from  Granny 
Grimshaw  at  the  beginning  of  Christmas  week  that 
it  was  Jeff's  custom  to  entertain  two  or  three  of  his 
farmer  friends  at  supper  on  Christmas  Eve. 

"Only  the  menkind,  my  dear,"  said  Granny  Grim- 
shaw consolingly.  "And  they're  easy  enough  to 
amuse,  as  all  the  world  knows.  Give  'em  a  good  feed, 
and  they  won't  give  any  trouble !  It's  quite  a  job  to 
get  ready  for  'em,  that  it  is,  but  it's  the  only  bit  of 
entertaining  he  does  ail  the  year  round,  so  I  don't 
grudge  it." 

"  You  must  let  me  help  you,"  Doris  said. 

And  help  she  did,  protest  notwithstanding,  so  that 
Jeff,  returning  from  his  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
was  surprised  to  find  her  flushed  and  animated  in 
the  kitchen,  clad  in  one  of  Granny  Grimshaw's  aprons, 
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rolling  out  pastry  with  the  ready  deftness  of  a 
practised  pastry-cook. 

There  was  no  dismay  in  her  greeting  of  him,  and 
only  she  knew  of  that  sudden  quickening  of  the  heart 
that  invariably  followed  his  appearance. 

"You  didn't  tell  me  about  your  Christmas  party, 
Jeff,"  she  said.  "Granny  and  I  are  going  to  give 
you  a  big  spread.  I  hope  you  will  invite  me  to  the 
feast." 

Jeff's  dark  face  flushed  a  little  as  he  made  reply. 
"  I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  enjoy  it  much." 

"  Bui  you  haven't  introduced  me.  to  any  of  your 
friends  yet,"  she  protested.  "I  should  like  to  meet 
them." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Jeff. 

She  looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment.  "  Don't  yo'.j 
think  that's  rather  a  mistake  ?"  she  said. 

"Why?"  said  Jeff. 

With  something  of  ftn  effort  she  explained.  "  To 
!ake  it  for  granted  that  I  shall  look  down  on  them 
I  don't  want  to  look  down  on  them,  Jeff." 

"It  isn't  that,"  said  Jeff  curtly.  "But  they're  not 
your  sort.  They  don't  talk  your  language.  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  want  you  to  meet.  them.r 

"  But  you  can't  keep  me  away  from  everyone,  car 
you  ?"  she  said  gently. 

He  did  not  answer  her,  and  she  returned  to  her 
pastry-making  in  silence. 

But  evidently  her  words  had  made  some  irnpres- 
:,ion,  for  that  evening  when  she  rose  from  the  supper- 
^able  to  bid  him  a  formal  good-night,  he  very  abruptly 
reverted  to  the  subject. 
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"If  you  really  think  you  can  stand  the  racket  on 
Christmas  Eve,  I  hope  you  will  join  the  party.  There 
will  only  be  four  or  five  besides  myself.  I  have  never 
invited  the  women-kind." 

"Perhaps  by  next  Christmas  I  shall  have  got  to 
know  them  a  little,"  said  Doris,  "and  then  we  can 
invite  them  too.  Tharik  you  for  asking  me,  Jeff.  I'll 
come." 

But  yet  she  viewed  the  prospect  with  consider- 
able misgiving,  and  would  have  thankfully  fore- 
gone the  ordeal,  if  she  had  not  felt  constrained  to 
face  it. 

The  preparations  went  forward  under  Granny 
Grimshaw's  guidance  without  a  hitch,  but  they  were 
kept  busy  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  on  the  day 
before  Christmas  Eve  Doris  scribbled  a  hasty  note 
to  Hugh  Chesyl,  excusing  herself  from  attending  the 
meet. 

It  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  for  she  could  not 
let  him  expect  her  in  vain,  but  she  regretted  it  later 
when  at  the  breakfast-table  the  following  day  her 
husband  silently  handed  to  her  Hugh's  reply. 

Hugh  had  written  to  convey  his  good  wishes  for 
Christmas,  and  this  she  explained  to  Jeff;  but  he 
received  her  explanation  in  utter  silence,  and  she  forth- 
with abandoned  the  subject.  A  smouldering  resent- 
ment began  to  burn  within  her.  What  right  had  he 
to  treat  Hugh's  friendship  with  her  as  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of?  She  longed  to  ask  him,  but  would 
not  risk  an  open  rupture.  She  knew  that  if  she 
gave  her  indignation  rein  she  would  not  be  able  to 
control  it 
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So  the  matter  passed,  and  she  slipped  Hugh's  note 
into  her  bosom  with  a  sense  of  outraged  pride  that 
went  with  her  throughout  the  day.  It  was  still  present 
with  her  like  an  evil  spirit  when  she  went  to  her  room 
to  dress. 

She  had  not  much  time  at  her  disposal,  and  she 
slipped  into  her  black  evening  gown  with  a  passing 
wonder  as  to  how  Jeff's  friends  would  be  attired. 
Descending  again,  she  found  Jim  Dawlish  fixing  a 
piece  of  mistletoe  over  the  parlour  door,  and  smiled 
at  his  occupation. 

He  smiled  at  her  in  a  fashion  that  sent  the  blood 
suddenly  and  hotly  to  her  face,  and  she  passed  on 
to  the  kitchen,  erect  and  quivering  with  anger. 

"Lor',  my  dearie,  what  a  pretty  picture  you  be,  to 
be  sure  !"  was  Granny  Grimshaw's  greeting,  and  again 
a  tremor  of  misgiving  went  through  the  girl's  heart. 
Had  she  made  herself  too  pretty  for  the  occasion  ? 

She  mustered  spirit,  however,  to  laugh  at  the  compli- 
ment, and  busied  herself  with  the  final  arrangements. 
Jeff  appeared  a  few  minutes  later,  clad  in  black 
but  not  in  evening  dress.     His  eyes  dwelt  upon  his 
wife  for  a  moment  or  two  before  he  addressed  her. 

"  Do  you  mind  being  in  the  parlour  when  they 
come  in  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  which  she  knew 
to  be  forced.  "Are  you  sure  I  shan't  be  one  too  many, 
Jeff?" 

"  Quite,"  said  Jeff. 

There  was  no  appealing  against  that,  and  she 
accompanied  him  without  further  words. 

Jim  Dawlish  was  standing  by  the  parlour  door, 
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admiring  his  handiwork.    He  nudged  Jeff  as  he  went 
by,  and  was  rewarded  by  Jeff's  heaviest  scowl. 

A  minute  later,  to  Doris's  mingled  relief  and  dread, 
cnme  the  sounds  of  the  first  arrival. 

This  proved  to  be  a.  Mr.  Griggs  and  his  son,  a 
horsey  young  man,  whom  she  vaguely  knew  by  sight, 
having  encountered  him  when  following  the  hounds. 
Mr.  Griggs  was  a  jolly  old  farmer,  with  a  somewhat 
convivial  countenance.  He  shook  her  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  asked  her  how  she  liked  being  married. 

Doris  was  endeavouring  to  reply  to  this  difficult 
question  as  airily  as  possible  when  three  more  of 
Jeffs  friends  mnde  their  appearance,  and  were  brought 
up  by  Jeff  in  a  group  for  introduction,  thereby  reliev- 
ing her  of  the  obligation. 

The  party  was  now  complete,  and  they  ail  sat  down 
to  supper  in  varying  degrees  of  shyness.  Doris 
worked  hard  to  play  her  part  as  hostess,  but  it  was 
certainly  no  light  task.  Two  of  the  last  comers  were 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Chubb,  and  from  neither  of 
these  could  she  extract  more  than  one  word  at  a  time. 
The  third,  Farmer  Locke,  was  of  the  aggressive,  bull- 
dog type,  and  he  very  speedily  asserted  himself.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  somewhat  inclined  to  browbeat  her, 
loudly  arguing  her  slightest  remark  after  a  fashion 
which  she  found  decidedly  exasperating,  but  presently, 
discovered  to  be  his  invariable  habit  with  everyone 
He  flatly  contradicted  even  Jeff,  but  she  was  pleased 
to  hear  Jeff  bluntly  hold  his  own,  and  secretly  admirer! 
him  for  the  achievement. 

On  the  whole,  the  meal  was  not  quite  so  much  oi 
an  ordeal  as  she  had  anticipated,  and  she  was  just 
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beginning  to  congratulate  herself  upon  this  fact  when 
she  discovered  that  young  Griggs  was  ogling  her  with 
most  unmistakable  familiarity  whenever  she  glanced 
his  way.  She  at  once  cut  him  pointedly  and  with 
supreme  disdain,  only  to  find  his  father,  who  was 
seated  on  her  right,  doing  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Furious  indignation  entered  her  sore  soul  at  this 
second  discovery,  and  from  the  smiling,  genial  hostess 
she  froze  into  a  marble  statue  of  aloofness.  But 
tongues  were  loosened  somewhat  by  that  time,  and 
her  change  of  attitude  did  not  apparently  affect  the 
guests. 

Mr.  Locke  continued  his  aggressive  course,  and  the 
brothers  Chubb  were  emboldened  to  take  it  by  turns 
to  oppose  him,  while  old  Griggs  drank  deeply  and 
smacked  his  lips,  and  young  Griggs  told  Jeff  anec- 
dotes in  an  undertone  which  he  interspersed  with  bold 
glances  in  the  direction  of  his  stony-faced  young 
hostess. 

The  appearance  of  Jim  Dawlish  carrying  a  steam- 
ing bowl  of  punch  seemed  to  Doris  at  length  the  signal 
for  departure,  and  she  rose  from  the  table. 

Jeff  instantly  rose  at  the  farther  end,  and  she 
divined  that  he  had  no  wish  to  detain  her.  Mr.  Griggs 
the  elder,  on  the  other  hand,  was  loud  in  protest. 

"  We  haven't  drunk  your  health  yet,  missis,"  he 
said. 

She  forced  herself  to  smile.  "That  is  very  kind 
of  you.  I  am  sure  Jeff  will  return  thanks  for  me." 

She  made  it  evident  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
remaining,  protest  notwithstanding,  so  Mr.  Griggs 
arose  and  turned  to  open  the  door,  still  loudly  deplor- 
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ing  her  departure.  Young  Griggs  was  already  there, 
however.  He  leered  at  her  as  she  approached  him, 
and  it  occurred  to  her  that  he  was  not  very  steady 
on  his  legs.  She  prepared  him  an  icy  bow,  which  she 
was  in  the  very  act  of  executing  when  he  made  a 
sudden  lurch  forward,  and  caught  her  round  the  waist. 
She  heard  him  laugh  with  coarse  mirth,  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  bunch  of  mistletoe  dangling  above 
their  heads  ere  she  fiercely  pushed  him  from  her  into 
the  passage. 

The  next  instant  Jeff  was  beside  her,  and  she  turned 
and  clung  to  him  in  desperation. 

"Jeff,  don't  let  him  !"  she  cried. 

Jeff  stretched  out  an  arm  to  keep  the  young  man 
back.  A  roar  of  laughter  rose  from  the  remaining 
guests. 

"Kiss  her  yourself  then,  Jeff!"  cried  old  Griggs, 
hammering  on  the  table.  "  You've  got  her  under  the 
mistletoe." 

"He  daren't !"  said  Jim  Dawlish,  with  a  wink. 

"Afraid  to  kiss  his  own  wife!"  gibed  Locke,  and 
the  Chubb  brothers  laughed  in  uproarious  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sally. 

It  was  then  that  Doris  became  aware  of  a  change 
in  Jeff.  The  arm  he  had  stretched  out  for  her  pro- 
tection suddenly  encircled  her.  He  bent  his  face 
to  hers. 

"They  shan't  say  that!"  he  muttered  under  his 
breath. 

She  divined  his  intention  in  an  instant,  and  a  wild 
flame  of  anger  shot  up  within  her.  This  was  how  he 
treated  her  confidence!  She  made  a  swift  effort 
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to  wrench  herself  from  him,  then,  feeling  his  arm 
tighten  to  frustrate  her,  she  struck  him  across  the  face 
in  frantic  indignation. 

Again  a  roar  of  laughter  arose  behind  them,  and 
then  very  suddenly  she  forgot  everyone  in  the  world 
but  Jeff,  for  it  was  as  if  at  that  blow  of  hers  an  evil 
spirit  had  taken  swift  possession  of  him.  He  gripped 
her  hands  with  savage  strength,  forcing  them  behind 
her,  and  so  holding  her,  with  eyes  that  seared  her 
soul,  he  kissed  her  passionately,  violently,  devour- 
ingly, on  face  and  neck  and  throat,  sparing  her  not 
a  whit,  till  in  an  agony  of  helpless  shame  she  sank 
powerless  in  his  arms. 

She  heard  again  the  jeering  laughter  in  the  room 
behind  her,  but  between  herself  and  Jeff  there  was  a 
terrible  silence,  till  abruptly  he  set  her  free,  saying 
curtly,  "  You  brought  it  on  yourself.  Now  go  ! " 

Her  knees  were  shaking  under  her.  She  was  burn- 
ing from  head  to  foot,  as  though  she  had  been  wrapped 
in  flame.  But  with  an  effort  she  controlled  herself. 

She  went  in  utter  silence,  feeling  as  if  her  heart 
were  dead  within  her,  mounted  the  stairs  with  grow- 
ing weakness,  found  and  fumbled  at  her  own  door, 
entered  at  last,  and  sank  inert  upon  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XI 
CHRISTMAS   MORNING 

CHRISTMAS  morning  broke  with  a  sprinkle  of  snow, 
and  an  icy  wind  that  blew  from  the  north,  promising 
a  heavier  fall  ere  the  day  was  over. 
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Jeff  was  late  in  descending,  and  he  saw  that  the 
door  of  Doris's  room  was  open  as  he  passed.  He 
glanced  in,  saw  the  room  was  empty,  and  entered 
to  lay  a  packet  that  he  carried  on  her  dressing-table. 
As  he  did  so,  his  eyes  fell  upon  an  envelope  lying 
there,  and  that  single  glance  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
was  addressed  to  him. 

He  picked  it  up,  and,  turning,  cast  a  searching  look 
around  the  room.  Across  the  end  of  the  great  four- 
poster  bed  hung  the  black  lace  gown  she  had  worn 
the  previous  evening,  but  the  bed  itself  was  un- 
disturbed. He  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  had  not  been 
-,lept  in.  Sharply  he  turned  to  the  envelope  in  his 
hand,  and  ripped  it  open.  Something  bright  rolled 
out  upon  the  floor.  He  stopped  it  with  his  foot.  It 
was  her  wedding-ring. 

An  awful  look  showed  for  a  moment  in  Jeff's  eyes 
and  passed.  He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  ring ; 
then,  with  a  species  of  deadly  composure  more  terrible 
than  any  agitation,  he  look  out  the  letter  that  the 
envelope  contained. 

It  was  very  short — the  first  letter  that  she  had  ever 
written  to  him. 

"  DEAR  JEFF,"  it  ran, 

"  After  what  happened  last  night,  I  do  not 
think  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  feel  I  cannot 
stay  any  longer  under  your  roof.  I  have  tried  to  be 
friends  with  you,  but  you  would  not  have  it  so,  and 
now  it  has  become  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go  on.  I 
am  leaving  for  town  by  the  first  .train  I  can  catch.  I  am 
going  to  work  for  my  living,  and  some  day  I  shall 
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hope  to  make  good  to  you  all  that  I  know  you  have 
spent  on  my  comfort. 

"  Please  do  not  imagine  I  am  going  in  anger !  I 
blame  myself  more  than  I  blame  you.  I  never  ought 
to  have  married  you,  knowing  that  I  did  not  love  you 
in  the  ordinary  way,  But  this  is  the  only  course  open 
Lo  me  now.  So  good-bye!  "DORIS" 

Jeff  Ironside  looked  up  from  the  letter,  and  oat 
across  the  grey  meadows.  His  face  was  pale,  the 
square  jaw  absolutely  rigid;  but  there  was  no  anger 
in  his  eyes,  only  the  iron  of  an  implacable  determina- 
tion. For  several  seconds  he  watched  the  feathery 
snow-flakes  drifting  over  the  fields;  then,  with 
absolute  steadiness,  he  returned  both  letter  and  ring 
to  the  envelope,  placed  them  in  his  pocket  and  turning, 
left  the  room. 

Granny  Grimshaw  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"  Oh,  Master  Jeff,"  she  said,  "I  am  that  worried.  We 
can't  find  Mrs.  Ironside." 

Jeff  paused  an  instant  and  turned  his  grim  face  to 
her.  "  It's  all  right,  Granny.  I  know  where  she  is," 
he  said.  "Keep  the  breakfast  hot !" 

And  with  that  he  was  gone. 

He  drove  out  of  the  yard  a  few  minutes  later  in  his 
dogcart,  muffled  in  a  great  coat  with  the  collar  up  to 
his  ears. 

At  the  station,  Doris  sat  huddled  in  a  corner  of  the 
little  waiting-room  counting  the  dreary  minutes  as 
she  waited  for  her  train.  No  one  beside  herself  was 
going  by  it. 

She  had  walked  across  the  fields,  and  had  made  a 
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ditour  to  leave  a  note  at  the  Manor  for  Hugh.  She 
could  not  leave  Hugh  in  ignorance  of  her  action. 

She  glanced  nervously  at  the  watch  on  her  wrist. 
Yes,  Jeff  probably  knew  by  this  time.  How  was  he 
taking  it  ?  -Was  he  very  angry  ?  But  surely  he  must 
see  how  impossible  he  had  made  her  life  with  him. 

Restlessly  she  arose  and  went  to  the  window.  It 
had  begun  to  snow  in  earnest.  The  road  was  all 
blurred  and  grey  with  the  falling  flakes.  She  shivered 
again.  Her  feet  were  like  ice.  Very  oddly  her 
thoughts  turned  to  that  day  in  September  when  Jeff 
had  knelt  before  her  and  drawn  off  her  muddy  boots 
before  the  great  open  fire.  A  great  sigh  welled  up 
within  her  and  her  eyes  filled  with  quick  tears.  If 
only  he  would  have  consented  to  be  heir  friend.  She 
was  so  lonely — so  lonely  ! 

There  came  the  sound  of  wheels  along  the  road, 
and  she  turned  away.  Evidently  someone  else  was 
coming  for  the  train.  A  little  tremor  of  impatience 
went  through  her.  Would  the  train  never  come  ? 

The  wheels  stopped  before  the  station  door.  Some- 
one descended,  and  there  followed  the  sound  of  a 
man's  feet  approaching  her  retreat.  A  hand  was  laid 
upon  the  door,  and  she  braced  herself  to  meet  a 
possible  acquaintance.  It  opened,  and  she  glanced  up. 
"  "Oh,  Jeff!"  she  said. 

He  shut  the  door  behind  him  and  came  forward. 
His  face  was  set  in  dogged,  unyielding  lines. 

"  I  have  come  to  take  you  back,"  he  said. 

She-  drew  sharply  away  from  him.  This  was  the  last 
thing  she  had  expected. 

Desperately  she  faced  him.    "  I  can't  come  with  you, 
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Jeff,"  she  said.  "My  mind  is  quite  made  up. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  everything,  especially  sorry  that 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  me.  But  my 
decision  is  quite  unalterable." 

Her  breath  came  fast  as  she  ended.  Her  heart  was 
throbbing  in  thick,  heavy  strokes.  There  was  some- 
thing so  implacable  in  his  attitude. 

He  did  not  speak  at  once,  and  she  stood  before 
him,  striving  with  all  her  strength  to  still  her  agita- 
tion. Then  quite  calmly  he  stood  back  and  motioned 
her  to  pass  him.  "  Whatever  you  decide  to  do  after- 
wards," he  said,  "you  must  come  back  with  me  now. 
We  had  better  start  at  once  before  it  gets  worse." 

A  quiver  of  anger  went  through  her ;  it  was  almost 
a  sensation  of  hatred.  She  remained  motionless.  "I 
refuse,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  her  grey  eyes  steadily 
raised  to  his. 

She  saw  his  black  brows  meet,  but  he  gave  no  sign 
of  impatience.  "  And  I— insist,"  he  said  stubbornly. 

She  felt  the  blood  receding  from  her  face.  It  was 
to  be  open  conflict,  then.  She  collected  all  her  resolu- 
tion to  oppose  him,  for  to  yield  at  that  moment  was 
out  of  the  question. 

It  was  then,  while  she  stood  summoning  her  forces, 
that  there  came  to  her  ears  the  distant  hum  and  throb 
of  an  approaching  train.  It  was  coming  at  last.  A 
porter  ran  past  the  window  that  looked  upon  the  plat- 
form, announcing  its  approach  with  a  dismal  yell. 
Doris  straightened  and  turned  to  go. 

Jeff  turned  also.  An  odd  light  sprang  up  in  his 
gipsy  eyes.  He  went  straight  to  the  door  ere  she  could 
reach  it,  locked  it,  and  withdrew  the  key. 
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That  fired  Doris.  Her  composure  went  in  a 
single  instant.  "  Jeff,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  dare 
you  ?" 

He  turned  to  the  dingy  window  overlooking  the 
line.  "You  compel  me,"  he  said. 

She  sank  back  impotent  against  the  table.  He 
stood  staring  grimly  forth,  filling  the  window  with  his 
bulk. 

Nearer  came  the  train  and  nearer.  Doris  felt  the 
hot  blood  drumming  in  her  brain.  Something  that 
was  very  nearly  akin  to  frenzy  entered  into  her.  She 
stood  up  with  sudden,  fierce  resolution. 

"  Jeff,"  -she  said,  "  I  will  not  be  kept  here  against 
my  will !  Do  you  hear?  I  will  not!  Give  me  that 
key!" 

He  took  no  more  notice  of  the  command  than  if  it 
had  been  the  buzzing  of  a  fly.  His  attention  appar- 
ently was  caught  by  something  outside.  He  leaned 
forward,  watching  intently. 

Something  in  his  attitude  checked  her  wrath  at  its 
height.  It  was  as  though  a  cold  hand  had  been  laid 
upon  her  heart.  What  was  it  he  was  looking  at  ?  She 
felt  she  must  know.  As  the  train  thundered  into 
the  station  she  went  to  his  side  and  looked  forth 
also. 

The  next  moment  with  a  shock  that  was  physical, 
she  saw  the  object  of  his  interest.  Hugh  Chesyl,  with 
a  face  of  grave  perturbation,  was  standing  on  the 
platform,  searching  this  way  and  that.  It  was  evident 
that  he  had  but  just  arrived  at  the  station,  and  in  a 
flash  she  divined  the  reason  of  his  coming.  Quite 
obviously  he  was  looking  for  her. 
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Sharply  she  withdrew  herself  from  the  window,  and 
in  the  same  moment  Jeff  also  turned.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  Doris  caught  her  breath. 

For  it  was  as  if  a  sword .  had  pierced  her.  In  a 
single,  blinding  instant  of  revelation  she  read  his 
thought,  and  sheer  horror  held  her  silent  before  him. 
She  stood  as  one  paralyzed. 

He  did  not  utter  a  word,  simply  stood  and  looked 
at  her,  with  eyes~  grown  devilish  in  their  scrutiny. 
Then  very  suddenly  and  terribly  he  laughed,  and 
ihi.vig  round  on  his  heel. 

In  that  instant  Doris's  powers  returned  to  her,  urged 
by  appalling  necessity.  She  sprang  forward,  reached 
the  door,  set  her  back  against  it,  faced  him  with  the 
wild  courage  of  agonizing  fear. 

''Jeff!  Jeff!"  she  panted.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  ?" 

The  train  had  come  to  a  standstill.  There  was  a 
commotion  of  voices  and  running  feet.  Jeff,  still  with 
that  awful  look  in  his  eyes,  stood  still. 

"  You  will  miss  your  train,"  he  said. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  she  reiterated. 

He  smiled — a  grim,  dreadful  smile.  "  I  am  going 
lu  see  you  off.  You  can  go  now.  Your  friend  Chesyl 
can  follow  by  the  next  train — when  I  have  done  with 


lie  had  the  key  in  his  hand.  Pie  stooped  to  insert 
it  in  the  lock.  But  swiftly  she  caught  his  wrist.  "  Jen. 
stop — stop  !"  she  gasped;  and,  as  he  looked  at  her : 
"  I'm  not  going  away  now  !" 

He  wrung  his  hand  free.  "  You  had  better  go- — for 
•  own  sake  !"  he  said. 
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She  flinched  in  spite  of  herself  from  the  blazing 
menace  of  his  eyes,  but  again  necessity  spurred  her. 
She  stretched  out  her  arms,  barring  his  way. 

"  I  won't !  I  can't !  Jeff— Jeff— for  Heaven's  sake- 
Jeff!"  Her  voice  broke  in  wild  entreaty.  He  had 
taken  her  roughly  by  the  shoulders,  pulling  her  from 
his  path.  He  would  have  put  her  from  him,  but  she 
snatched  her  opportunity  and  clung  to  him  fast  with 
all  her  quivering  strength. 

He  stood  still  then,  suddenly  rigid.  "I  have  warned 
you!"  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  deep  with  passion  that 
Tier  heart  quailed  and  ceased  to  beat.  "  Let  me  go  !" 

But  she  only  tightened  her  trembling  hold.  "You 
shan't  go,  Jeff  !  You  shan't  insult  Hugh  Chesyl !  He 
is  a  gentleman !" 

"  Is  he  ?"  said  Jeff,  very  bitterly. 

She  could  feel  his  every  muscle  strung  and  taut, 
ready  for  uncontrolled  violence.  Yet  still  with  her  puny 
strength  she  held  him,  for  she  dared  not  let  him  go. 

"  Jeff,  listen  to  me  !  You  must  listen  !  Hugh  is  my 
very  good  friend — no  more  than  that.  He  has  come 
here  to  say  '  Good-bye.'  I  left  a  note  for  him  on  my 
way  here,  just  to  tell  him  I  was  going.  He  is  my 
friend — only  my  friend." 

"  I  don't  believe  you,"  said  Jeff. 

She  shrank  as  if  he  had  struck  her,  but  her  hands 
still  clutched  his  coat.  She  attempted  no  further 
protestations,  only  stood  with  her  white  face  lifted 
and  clear  eyes  fixed  on  his.  The  red  fire  that  shone 
fiercely  back  on  her  was  powerless  to  subdue  her 
steady  regard,  though  she  felt  as  though  it  scorched 
her  through  and  through. 
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From  the  platform  came  the  shriek  of  the  guard's 
whistle.  The  train  was  departing. 

Doris  heard  it  go  with  a  sick  sense  of  .despair.  She 
knew  that  her  liberty  went  with  it.  As  the  last  carriage 
passed  she  spoke  again. 

"  I  will  go  back  with  you  now." 

"  If  I  will  take  you  back,"  said  Jeff. 

Her  hands  clenched  upon  his  coat.  An  awful  weak- 
ness had  begun  to  assail  her.  She  fought  against  it 
desperately. 

Someone  tried  the  handle  of  the  door,  pulled  at  it 
and  desisted.  She  caught  her  breath.  Jeff's  hand 
went  out  to  open,  but  she  shifted  her  grasp,  and  again 
gripped  his  wrist. 

"Wait!  Wait!"  she  whispered  through  her  white 
lips. 

This  time  he  did  not  shake  her  off.  He  stood  with 
his  eyes  on  hers  and  waited. 

The  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  evidently 
concluding  that  the  waiting-room  had  not  been  opened 
that  day,  gave  up  the  attempt  and  passed  on.  With 
straining  ears  Doris  listened  to  his  departing  foot- 
steps. A  few  seconds  later  she  saw  Jeff's  eyes  go  to 
the  farther  window.  Her  own  followed  them.  Hugh 
Chesyl,  clad  in  a  long  grey  ulster,  was  tramping  away 
through  the  snow. 

He  passed  from  sight,  and  Doris  relaxed  her  hold. 
Her  face  was  white  and  spent.  "Will  you  take  me 
home  ?"  she  said  faintly. 

Slowly  Jeff's  eyes  came  back  to  her,  dwelt  upon  her. 
He  must  have  seen  the  exhaustion  in  her  face,  but  his 
own  showed  no  softening. 
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He  spoke  at  last  sternly,  with  grim  mastery.     "If 

I  take  you  back  it  must  be  on  a  different  footing.    Yon 
tell  me  this  man  is  no  more  to  you  than  a  friend.     1 
i.m  even  less.     Do  you  think  I  will  be  satisfied  v.  ith 
that  ?" 

"  I  have  tried  to  make  you  my  friend,"  she  said. 

"And  you  have  failed,"  he  said.  "  Shall  I  tell  you 
why  ?  Or  can  you  guess  ?" 

She  was  silent. 

He  clenched  his  hands  hard  against  his  sidt-s. 
"  You  know  what  happened  yesterday,"  he  said.  "  It 
had  nearly  happened  a  hundred  times  before.  I  kept 
it  back  till  it  got  too  strong  for  me.  You  dangled 
your  friendship  before  me  till  I  was  nearly  mad  with 
the  want  of  you.  You  had  better  have  offered  me 
nothing  at  all  than  that." 

"Oh,  Jeff!  "she  said. 

He  went  on,  heedless  of  reproach.  "  It  has  come 
to  this  with  me,  friendship,  if  it  comes  at  all,  must 
corne  after.  You  tell  me  Chesyl  is  not  your  lover.  I  )o 
you  deny  that  he  has  ever  made  love  to  you  ?" 

"Since  he  knew  of  my  marriage — never!"  she 
said. 

"Yet  you  ride  home  with  him  in  the  dark  haini  i; 
hand  !"  said  Jeff. 

The  colour  flamed  in  her  face  and  as  swiftly  dird 

II  Hugh  Chesyl  is  not  my  lover,"  she  said  proudly. 

"  And  you  expect  me  to  believe  you  ?"  he  said 

"  I  do." 

He  gazed  at  her  without  pity.  "You  will  only 
secure  my  belief  in  you,"  he  said,  "by  coming  to  me 
as  my  wife." 
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A  great  shiver  went  through  her.    She  stood  silent. 

"  As  my  wife,"  he  repeated,  looking  straight  into  her 
face  with  eyes  that  compelled.  She  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  He  waited  a  moment,  then  :  "  You 
would  sooner  run  away  with  Hugh  Chesyl  ?"  he  asked 
very  bitterly. 

Sheer  pain  drove  her  into  speech.  "Oh,  Jeff,"  she 
cried  passionately,  "  don't  make  me  hate  you  ! " 

He  started  at  that  as  an  animal  starts  at  the  goad, 
and  in  an  instant  he  took  her  suddenly  and  fiercely 
by  the  shoulders.  "  Hate  me,  then  !  Hate  me ! "  he 
said,  and  kissed  her  again  savagely  on  her  white, 
panting  lips  as  he  had  kissed  her  the  night  before, 
showing  no  mercy. 

She  did  not  resist  him.  Her  strength  was  gone. 
She  hung  quivering  in  his  arms  till  the  storm  of  his 
passion  had  passed  also.  Then:  "Let  us  go!"  she 
whispered.  "  Let  us  go  !" 

He  released  her  slowly  and  turned  to  open  the  door. 
Then,  seeing  that  she  moved  unsteadily,  he  put  his 
arm  about  her,  supporting  her.  So,  side  by  side  and 
linked  together,  they  went  out  into  the  driving  snow. 

CHAPTER  XII 

CHRISTMAS    NIGHT 

DORIS  was  nearly  fainting  with  cold  and  misery 
when  they  stopped  at  last  before  the  Mill  House  door. 
All  the  previous  night  she  had  sat  up  listening  with 
nerves  on  edge,  and  had  finally  taken  her  departure 
in  the  early  morning  without  food. 

When  Jeff  turned  to  help  her  down  she  looked  at 
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him  helplessly,  seeing  him  through  a  drifting  mist 
that  obscured  all  besides.  He  saw  her  weakness  at 
a  single  glance,  and,  mounting  the  step,  took  her  in 
his  arms. 

She  sank  down  against  his  shoulder.  "Oh  Jeff,  I 
can't  help  it,"  she  whispered,  through  lips  that  were 
stiff  and  blue  with  cold. 

"  All  right.  I  know,"  he  said,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  many  days  she  heard  a  note  of  kindness  in  his 
voice. 

He  bore  her  straight  through  to  the  kitchen,  and 
laid  her  down  upon  the  old  oak  settle,  just  as  he  had 
done  that  day  in  September  when  first  he  had  brought 
her  to  his  home. 

Granny  Grimshaw,  full  of  tender  solicitude,  came 
hastening  to  her,  but  Jeff  intervened. 

"Hot  milk  and  brandy — quick!"  he  ordered,  and 
fell  himself  to  chafing  the  icy  fingers. 

When  Granny  Grimshaw  brought  the  cup,  he  took 
it  from  her,  and  held  it  for  Doris  to  drink ;  and  then, 
when  she  had  swallowed  a  little  and  the  blood  was 
creeping  back  into  her  face,  he  took  off  her  boots  and 
chafed  her  feet  also. 

Granny  Grimshaw  put  some  bread  into  the  milk 
while  this  was  in  progress  and  coaxed  Dons  to  finish 
it.  She  asked  no  questions,  simply  treating  her  as 
she  might  have  treated  a  lost  child  who  had  strayed 
away.  There  was  a  vast  fund  of  wisdom  in  the  old 
grey  head  that  was  so  often  shaken  over  the  follies  of 
youth. 

And,  finally,  when  Doris  had  a  little  recovered,  she 
went  with  her  to  her  room,  and  helped  her  to  bed, 
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where  she  tucked  her  up  with  her  own  hot-water  bottle 
and  left  her. 

From  sheer  exhaustion  Doris  slept,  though  her 
sleep  was  not  a  happy  one.  Long,  tangled  dreams 
wound  in  a  ceaseless  procession  through  her  brain, 
and  through  them  all  she  was  persistently  and  fruit- 
lessly striving  to  persuade  Jeff  to  let  her  go. 

In  the  late  afternoon  she  awoke  suddenly  to  the 
sound  of  men's  voices  in  the  room  below  her,  and 
started  up  in  nameless  fear. 

"Were  you  wanting  anything,  my  dearie?"  asked 
Granny  Grimshaw,  from  a  chair  by  the  fire. 

"  Who  is  that  talking  ?"  she  asked  nervously. 

"  It's  Master  Jeff  and  a  visitor,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"  Now,  don't  you  bother  your  head  about  them  !  I'm 
going  along  to  get  you  some  tea." 

She  bustled  away  with  the  words,  and  Doris  lay 
back,  listening  with  every  nerve  stretched.  Her 
husband's  deep  voice  was  unmistakable,  but  the  other 
she  could  not  distinguish.  Only  after  a  while  there 
came  the  sounds  of  movement,  the  opening  of  a  door. 

When  that  happened  she  sprang  swiftly  from  the 
bed  to  her  own  door,  and  softly  opened  it. 

Two  men  stood  in  the  hall  below.  Slipping  out  on 
to  the  landing,  she  leaned  upon  the  banisters  in  the 
darkness  and  looked  down.  Even 'as  she  did  so,  a 
voice  she  knew  well  came  up  out  of  the  gloom — a 
kindly,  well-bred  voice  that  spoke  with  a  slight  drawl. 

"I  shouldn't  be  downhearted,  Ironside.  Re- 
member, no  one  is  cornered  so  long  as  he  can  turn 
round  and  go  back.  It's  the  only  thing  to  do  when 
you  know  you've  taken  a  wrong  turning." 
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Doris  caught  her  breath.  Her  fingers  gripped  the 
black  oak  rail.  She  listened  in  rigid  expectancy  for 
Jeff's  answer.  But  no  answer  came. 

In  a  moment  Hugh's  voice  came  again,  still  calm 
and  friendly.  "  I'm  going  away  directly.  The  Squire 
has  been  ordered  to  the  South  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter,  and  I've  promised  to  go  with  him.  I  suppose 
we  shall  start  some  time  next  week.  May  I  look  in 
and  say  '  Good-bye '  ?" 

There  was  a  pause.  The  girl  on  the  landing  above 
waited  tensely  for  Jeff's  answer.  It  came  at  last 
slowly,  in  a  tone  that  was  not  unfriendly,  but  which 
did  not  sound  spontaneous.  "  You  can  do  as  you  like, 
Chesyl.  I  have  no  objection." 

"  All  right  then.  Good-bye  for  the  present !  I  hope 
when  I  do  come  I  shall  find  that  all's  well.  All  will  be 
well  in  the  end,  eh,  Jeff  ?" 

There  was  a  touch  of  feeling  in  the  question  that 
made  Doris  aware  that  the  speaker  had  gripped  her 
husband's  hand. 

But  again  there  was  a  pause  before  the  answer  came, 
heavily,  it  seemed  reluctantly.  ^  "Yes.  it'll  be  all  right 
for  her  in  the  end.  Good-bye !" 

The  front  door  opened;  they  went  out  into  the 
porch  together.  And  Doris  slipped  back  to  her  room. 

Those  last  words  of  her  husband's  rang  strangely 
in  her  heart.  Why  had  he  put  it  like  that  ? 

Her  thoughts  went  to  Hugh— dear  and  faithful 
friend  who  had  taken  this  step  on  her  behalf.  What 
had  passed  between  him  and  her  husband  during  that 
interview  in  the  parlour  ?  She  longed  to  know. 

But   whatever   it   had   been,   Hugh    rind    emerged 
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victorious.  He  had  destroyed  those  foul  suspicions 
of  Jeff's.  He  had  conquered  the  man's  enmity,  over- 
thrown his  passionate  jealousy,  humbled  him  into 
admitting  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Very  curiously 
that  silent  admission  of  Jeff's  hurt  her  pride  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  on  her  behalf.  The  thought  of  Jeff 
worsted  by  Hugh  Chesyl,  however  deeply  in  the 
wrong  he  might  be,  was  somehow  very  hard  to  bear. 
Her  heart  ached  for  the  man.  She  did  not  want  him 
to  be  humbled. 

When  Granny  Grimshaw  came  up  with  her  tea,  she 
was  half-dressed. 

"  I  couldn't  sleep  any  longer,"  she  said.  "  It's  dear 
of  you  to  take  such  care  of  me.  But  I'm  quite  all 
right.  Dear  Granny,  forgive  me  for  giving  you  such 
a  horrible  Christmas  Day!"  She  bent  suddenly 
forward  and  kissed  the  wrinkled  face. 

"My  dearie!  My  dearie!"  said  Granny  Grim- 
shaw. 

And  then,  exactly  how  it  happened  neither  of  them 
ever  knew,  all  in  a  moment  Doris  found  herself  folded 
close  in  the  old  woman's  arms,  sobbing  her  heart  out 
on  the  motherly  shoulder. 

"You  shouldn't  cry,  darling;  you  shouldn't  cry," 
murmured  Granny  Grimshaw,  softly  patting  the  slim 
young  form.  "It  would  hurt  Master  Jeff  more  than 
anything  to  have  you  cry." 

"  No,  no !  He  doesn't  really  care  for  me.  I  could 
bear  it  better  if  he  did,"  whispered  Doris. 

"  Not  care  for  you,  my  dearie  ?  Why,  what  ever  can 
you  be  thinking  of?"  protested  Granny  Grimshaw. 
"He's  eating  his  very  heart  out  for  you,  and  I  verily 
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believe  he'd  kill  himself  sooner  than  make  you  un- 
happy." 

"  Ah  !  You  don't  understand/'  sighed  Doris.  "  He 
only  wants — material  things." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  said  Granny  Grimshaw. 
"Did  you  suppose  that  a  man  ever  lived  who  could 
love  a  woman  without  ?  We're  human,  dear,  the  very 
best  of  us,  and  there's  no  getting  out  of  it.  Besides, 
love  is  never  satisfied  with  half  measures." 

She  drew  the  girl  down  into  the  chair  before  the  fire 
and  fussed  over  her  tenderly  till  she  grew  calmer. 
And  then  presently  she  slipped  away. 

Doris  finished  her  tea  slowly  with  her  eyes  on  the 
red  coals,  then  rose  at  length  to  continue  her  dressing. 
As  she  stood  at  the  table  twisting  up  her  hair,  her 
glance  fell  on  a  small  packet  that  lay  there. 

With  fingers  that  trembled  a  little  she  opened  it. 
It  contained  a  small  object  wrapped  in  a  slip  of  paper. 
There  was  writing  upon  it,  which  she  deciphered  as 
she  unrolled  it.  "  For  my  wife,  with  all  my  love.  Jeff." 
And  in  her  hand  there  lay  a  slender  gold  ring,  ex- 
quisitely dainty,  set  with  pearls.  A  quick  tremor 
went  through  Doris.  She  guessed  that  it  had  be- 
longed to  his  mother. 

Again  she  read  the  few  simple  words ;  they  seemed 
to  her  to  hold  an  appeal  which  the  man  himself  could 
never  have  uttered,  and  her  heart  quivered  in  response 
as  a  finely  tempered  instrument  vibrates  to  a  sudden 
sound.  Had  she  never  understood  him  ? 

She  finished  her  dressing  with  impulsive  haste,  and 
with  Jeff's  gift  in  her  hand  turned  to  leave  the  room. 
Her  heart   throbbed    violently   as  she   descended. 
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What  would  his  mood  be  when  she  found  him?  If 
he  would  only  be  kind  to  her !  Ah,  if  only  he  would 
be  kind  !  Granny  Grimshaw  was  lighting  the  lamps 
in  the  hall  and  parlour. 

"  Everyone's  out  but  me,"  she  said.  "  Master  Jeff 
and  I  generally  keep  house  alone  together  on  Christ- 
mas night.  I  don't  know  why  he  doesn't  come  in.  He 
went  out  to  see  to  the  horses  half  an  hour  ago.  He 
hasn't  had  his  tea  yet." 

"  I  will  give  him  his  tea,"  Doris  said. 

"Very  well,"  said  Granny  Grimshaw.  "I'll  leave 
the  kettle  on  for  you  while  I  go  up  and  dress." 

Doris  went  into  the  parlour  to  wait.  The  lamp  on 
the  table  was  alight,  the  teacups  ready,  and  a  bright 
fire  made  the  room  cosy.  She  went  to  the  window 
and  drew  aside  the  curtain. 

The  snow  had  ceased,  and  the  sky  was  clear.  Stars 
were  beginning  to  pierce  the  darkness. 

Slowly  the  minutes  crawled  by.  She  began  to 
listen  for  his  coming,  to  chafe  at  his  delay.  At  last, 
grown  nervous  with  suspense,  she  turned  from  the 
window  and  went  into  the  hall.  She  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  out  into  the  porch. 

Still  and  starlit  lay  the  path  before  her.  The  snow 
had  been  swept  away.  Impulse  seized  her.  She  felt 
she  could  wait  no  longer.  She  slipped  back  into  the 
hall,  took  a  coat  of  Jeff's  from  a  peg,  put  it  on,  and  so 
passed  into  the  open. 

The  way  to  the  stable  lay  past  the  mill-stream.  On 
noiseless  feet  she  followed  it.  The  water  was  deep 
and  dark  and  silent.  She  shivered  as  she  drew  near. 
In  the  stable  beyond,  close  to  the  mill,  she  saw  a 
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light.  It  was  moving  towards  her.  In  a  moment  she 
discovered  Jeff's  face  above  it,  and — was  it  something 
she  actually  saw  in  the  face,  or  was  it  an  illusion 
created  by  the  swinging  lantern? — her  heart  gave  a 
sudden  jerk  of  horror.  For  it  was  to  her  as  if  she 
looked  upon  the  face  of  a  dead  man. 

She  stood  still  in  the  shadow  of  a  weeping  willow, 
arrested  by  that  look,  and  watched  him  come  slowly 
forth. 

He  moved  heavily  as  one  driven  by  Fate,  pulling 
the  stable  door  to  after  him.  This  he  turned 
to  lock,  then  stooped,  still  with  that  face  as  of 
a  death-mask,  and  deliberately  extinguished  his 
lantern. 

Doris's  heart  jerked  again  at  the  action,  and  every 
pulse  began  to  clamour.  Why  did  he  put  out  the 
lantern  before  reaching  the  house  ? 

The  next  moment  she  heard  his  footsteps,  slow  and 
heavy,  coming  towards  her.  The  path  wound  along 
a  bank  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  mill-stream.  He 
approached  till  in  the  darkness  he  had  nearly  reached 
her,  then  he  stopped. 

She  thought  he  had  disa-rned  her,  but  the  next 
moment  she  realized  that  he  had  not.  He  was  facing 
the  water;  he  seemed  to  be  staring  across  it.  And 
cvrn  as  she  watched  he  took  another  step  straight 
towards  it. 

It.  was  then  that  like  a  flashlight  leaping  from  his 
brain  to  hers  she  realized  what  he  was  about  to  do. 
How  the  knowledge  came  to  her  she  knew  not,  but 
it  wa"s  hers  past  all  disputing  in  that  single  second 
of  blinding  revelation.  And  just  as  that  morning  shr 
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had  been  inspired  to  act  on  sheer  wild  impulse,  so  now 
without  an  instant's  pause  she'  acted  again.  She 
sprang  from  her  hiding-place  with  a  strangled  cry, 
and  threw  her  arms  about  him. 

"  Jeff  !    Jeff !    What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

He  gave  a  great  start  that  made  her  think  of  a 
frightened  animal,  and  stood  still.  She  felt  his  arms 
grow  rigid  at  his  sides,  and  knew  that  his  hands  were 
clenched. 

"Jeff!"  she  cried  again,  clinging  faster.  "You — 
you're  never  thinking  of — of  that  ?" 

Her  utterance  ended  in  a  shudder  as  she  sought 
with  all  her  strength  to  drag  him  away  from  the  icy 
water. 

He  resisted  her  doggedly,  standing  like  a  rock. 
"Whatever  I'm  thinking  of  doing  is  my  affair,"  he 
said,  shortly  and  sternly.  "  Go  away  and  leave  me 
alone!" 

"  I  won't !"  she  cried  back  to  him  half -hysterically. 
"  I  won't !  If — if  you're  going  to  do  that,  you'll  take 
me  with  you  ! " 

He  turned  round  then  and  moved  back  to  the  path. 
"''Who  said  I  was  going  to  do  anything?"  he  de- 
manded in  a  voice  that  sounded  half-angry  and  half- 
ashamed. 

She  answered  him  with  absolute  candour.  "  I  saw 
your  face  just  now.  I  couldn't  help  knowing.  Oh, 
Jeff,  Jeff,  is  it  as  bad  as  that?  Do  you  hate  me  so 
badly  as  that  ?" 

He  made  a  movement  of  the  arms  that  was  curt 
ously  passionate,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  take  her 
into  them.     "  I  don't  hate  you,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
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that  sounded  half -choked.  "  I  love  you — so  horribly  " — 
there  was  a  note  of  ferocity  in  the  low-spoken  words — 
"  that  I  can  never  know  any  peace  without  you.  And 
since  with  you  it  is  otherwise,  what  remedy  is  there  ? 
You  love  Hugh  Chesyl.  You  only  want  to  be  free  to 
marry  him.  While  I " 

He  broke  off  in  fierce  impotence,  and  began  to 
thrust  her  from  him.  But  she  held  him  fast. 

"  Jeff — Jeff,  this  is  madness.  Listen  to  me  !  You 
must  listen !  Hugh  and  I  are  friends,  and  we 
shall  never  be  anything  more.  Jeff,  let  me  be  with 
you  !  Teach  me  to  love  you  !  You  can  if  you  will. 
Don't — don't  ruin  both  our  lives!" 

She  was  pleading  with  him  passionately,  still  hold- 
ing him  back.  And,  as  she  pleaded,  she  reached  up 
her  arms  and  slowly  clasped  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  Jeff,  be  good  to  me — be  good  to  me  just  this 
once!"  she  prayed.  "I've  made  such  a  hideous  mis- 
take, but  don't  punish  me  like  this !  I  swear  if  you 
go,  I  shall  go  too.  There'll  be  nothing  left  to  live 
for.  Jeff — Jeff,  if  you  really  love  me,  spare  me  this  ! " 

The  broken  entreaty  went  into  agonized  sobbing, 
yet  she  kept  her  face  upraised  to  his.  Instinctively 
she  knew  that  in  that  eleventh  hour  she  must  offer  all 
she  had. 

Several  moments  throbbed  away.  She  began  to 
think  that  she  had  failed.  And  then  very  suddenly 
he  moved,  put  his  arm  about  her,  led  her  away. 

Not  a  word  did  he  utter,  but  there  was  comfort  in 
the  holding  of  his  arm.  She  went  with  him  with  the 
curious  hushed  sense  of  one  who  stands  on  the  thres- 
hold of  that  which  is  sacred. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
A  FARMER'S  WIFE 

Two  eyes,  old  but  yet  keen,  peered  forth  into  the 
wintry  night,  and  a  grey  head  nodded  approvingly, 
as  Jeff  Ironside  and  his  wife  came  in  silence  to  their 
home.  And  then  the  bedroom  blind  came  down,  and 
Granny  Grirnshaw  sat  down  cpsily  by  her  bit  of  wood 
fire  to  hold  a  strictly  private  little  service  of  thanksr 
giving. 

Downstairs  into  the  raftered  kitchen  two  people 
came,  each  holding  each,  both  speechless  with  a 
restraint  that  bound  them  as  by  a  spell. 

By  nature  the  woman  spoke  first,  her  voice  no  more 
than  a  whisper.  "  Sit  on  the  settle,  won't  you  ?  I'm 
going  to  get  your  tea." 

His  arm  fell  from  her.  He  sat  down  heavily,  not 
looking  at  her.  She  stepped  to  the  fire  and  took  the 
empty  tea-pot  from  the  hob,  then  light-footed  to  the 
dresser  for  the  tea. 

He  did  not  watch  her.  For  awhile  he  sat  staring 
blindly  straight  before  him.  Then  slowly  he  leaned 
forward,  and  dropped  his  head  into  his  hands. 

Not  till  the  tea  was  made  did  she  so  much  as  glance 
towards  him,  so  intent  to  all  seeming  was  she  upon 
her  task.  But  when  it  was  done,  she  looked  at  him 
sitting  there  bowed  upon  the  settle,  and  very  suddenly, 
very  lightly,  she  came  to  his  side. 

|"  Jeff!"  she  said. 

He  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

She  laid  a  shy  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  Jeff  !"  Her 
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voice  was  pleading  and  rather  breathless,  as  though 
she  would  ask  him  to  bear  with  her.  "  I  want  to  thank 
you  so  much — so  very  much — for  your  Christmas  gift. 
See !  I'm  wearing  it." 

She  slipped  her  hand  down  into  his,  so  that  he  held 
it  pressed  against  his  cheek.  He  spoke  no  word,  but 
against  her  fingers  she  felt  a  quiver. 

She  bent  over  him,  growing  bolder.  "Jeff,  I — I 
want  you  to  give  me  back — my  wedding  ring." 

He  did  not  stir  or  answer. 

"  Please ! "  she  whispered.    "  Won't  you  ?" 

And  then  dumbly,  keeping  his  face  hidden,  he  drrv, 
her  hand  down  to  his  breast  pocket. 

"  Is  it  there  ?"  she  whispered.    "  May  I  take  it  ?" 

Her  fingers  felt  for  and  found  what  they  sought. 
Her  hand  came  up  again,  wearing  the  ring.  And 
then,  with  a  swift,  impulsive  movement  she  knelt 
before  him,  clasping  his  two  wrists. 

"Jeff — Jeff,  will  you — will  you  try  to  forgive  me?" 

There  followed  silence,  but  very  strangely  no  mis- 
giving assailed  her.  She  strove  with  gentle  insistence 
to  draw  the  shielding  hands  away. 

At  first  he  resisted  her,  and  then  very  suddenly  he 
yielded.  His  hands  went  out  to  her,  his  head  dropped 
forward  upon  her  shoulder.  A  strangled  sob  shook 
him. 

And  Doris  knelt  up  with  all  her  woman's  compas- 
sion leaping  to  his  need  and  clasped  her  warm  arms 
about  him,  holding  him  to  her  heart. 

That  broke  him,  broke  him  utterly,  so  that  for  a 
while  no  words  could  pass  between  them.    For  Doris 
crying  too,  even  while  she  sought  to  comfort 
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But  at  last,  with  a  valiant  effort,  she  checked  her 
tears.  "Jeff — darling,  don't  let  us  be  so — so  silly!" 
she  murmured,  with  one  quivering  hand  laid  upon 
his  head.  "  We've  got  all  we  want — both  of  us.  Let's 
forget  it  all !  Let's  begin  again  !" 

He  put  his  arms  around  her,  not  lifting  his  head. 

"  Can't  we  ?"  she  said  softly.    "  I'm  ready." 

He  spoke  at  last  below  his  breath.  "  You  couldn't ! 
You'll  never  forget  what  a  brute  I've  -been." 

She  turned  her  head  quickly  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  his  forehead.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  just  how  much 
I  am  going  to  remember  ?" 

He  was  silent,  breathing  deeply. 

"Just  this,"  she  said.  "That  you  love  me — so 
much — that  you  can't  do  without  me,  and  that  you 
were  willing — to  give  your  life — for  my  happiness. 
That  is  what  I  arn  going  to  remember,  Jeff,  and  it 
will  be  a  very  precious  memory.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  just  one  little  thing  before  we  go  any  farther. 
It's  about  Hugh.  I  don't  love  him  in  the  way  that 
you  and  I  count  love.  I  did  very  nearly  for  a  little 
while.  But  that  is  over.  I  don't  think — I  never  have 
quite  thought — that  he  is  altogether  my  sort,  or  I  his. 
Jeff  dear,  you  believe  that  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jeff. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  simply.  "  I  want  you  to 
try  and  believe  me  always,  because  I  do  tell  the  truth. 
And  now,  Jeff,  I've  got  to  tell  you  that  I'm  dread- 
fully sorry  for  the  way  I've  treated  you.  Yes,  let  me 
say  it,"  as  he  made  a  quick  movement  of  protest.  "  It's 
true.  I've  treated  you  abominably,  mainly  because  I 
didn't  understand  I  do  understand  now.  You — 
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you've  opened  my  eyes.  Oh,  Jeff,  thank  God  they 
were  opened  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  !  What  should 

I  have  done  if — if "  She  broke  off  with  a  shiver, 

and  then  nestled  to  him  like  a  child,  as  though  that 
were  the  end  of  the  argument.  "And  now  I'm 
going  to  be  such  a  good  wife  to  you,"  she  whispered, 
"  to  make  up  for  it  all.  I  always  wanted  to  be  a 
farmer's  wife,  you  know.  But  you  must  help  me.  Jeff, 
will  you  ?" 

"I  would  die  for  you,"  he  said,  his  head  still  bent 
as  though  he  could  not  wholly  trust  himself  to  look 
her  in  the  face. 

She  gave  a  funny  little  tremulous  laugh.  "Yes,  I 
know.  But  that  wouldn't  be  a  bit  of  good.  You 
would  only  break  my  heart.  You  don't  want  to  do 
that,  do  you  ?" 

"Doris! "he  said. 

"  Why  won't  you  call  me  Dot  ?M 

"Dot!"  said  Jeff  very  softly. 

"That's  better."  Again  her  voice  quivered  upon  a 
laugh.  Her  arms  slackened  from  his  shoulders,  and 
instantly  his  fell  away,  setting  her  free.  She  rose  to 
her  feet,  yet  lingered  a  moment,  bending  slightly  over 
him,  her  eyes  very  bright. 

But  Jeff  did  not  move,  and  with  a  half-sigh  she 
turned  away.  "  Would  you  like  to  carry  the  tea-pot  ?" 
she  said. 

He  got  up. 

"And  you  can  hang  up  this  coat  of  yours,"  she 
added.  "  I'll  come  in  a  moment." 

She  watched  him  go  in  his  slow,  strong  fashion ; 
then  for  a  few  still  seconds  she  stood  quite  tense  with 
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hands  tightly  gripped  together.  What  passed  within 
her  during  those  moments  only  her  own  heart  ever 
knew,  how  much  of  longing,  how  much  of  regret,  how 
much  of  earnest,  quivering  hope. 

She  followed  him  almost  at  once  as  she  had 
promised. 

The  parlour-door  was  open.  She  came  to  it  in  her 
light,  impetuous  way.  She  halted  on  the  threshold. 

"  Jeff  ! "  she  said.    "  Come  here  ! " 

She  reached  out  her  hands  to  him — little,  nervous 
hands  full  of  purpose.  She  drew  him  close.  She 
raised  her  lips  to  his.  The  mistletoe  dangled  above 
their  heads. 

"Will  you  kiss  me,  Jeff?"  she  whispered 

He  stooped,  half-hesitatingly. 

Her  arms  stole  about  his  neck.  "You  needn't — 
ever — be  afraid  to  kiss  your  own  wife,  dear,"  she  said. 
"I  want  your  love  just  in  the  ordinary  way — the 
ordinary  way." 

He  held  her  to  him.    "  Dot — Dot — forgive  me  ! " 

She  shook  her  head  with  frank,  fearless  eyes  raised 
to  his.  "It  was  a  bad  bargain,  Jeff-  Forget  it !" 

"And  make  another?"  he  suggested. 

To  which  she  answered  with  her  quick  smile. 
"  Love  makes  no  bargains,  Jeff.  Love  just  gives — 
and  gives — and  gives." 

And  as  his  lips  met  hers  he  knew  the  wondrous 
truth  of  what  she  said.  For  in  that  one  long  kiss  she 
gave  him  all  she  had.  And  love  conquered,  just  in 
the  old,  sweet,  ordinary  way. 
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THE  BRIDE 

"AND  that  is  the  major's  bride?    Ah,  what  a  pity  !" 

The  soft.  Irish  eyes  of  Mrs.  Raleigh,  the  surgeon's 
wife,  looked  across  the  ballroom  with  a  very  real 
compassion  in  their  grey  depths. 

"Pity!"  said  young  Turner,  the  subaltern  who 
chanced  to  be  at  that  moment  in  attendance  upon 
her.  "  It's  worse  than  that ;  it's  a  monstrous  shame  ! 
She's  only  nineteen,  you  know ;  and  he  is  twenty  years 
older  at  least." 

Mrs.  Raleigh  sighed. 

"You  have  met  her,  Phil,"  she  said.  "I  am  going 
to  get  you  to  introduce  me.  Let  us  go  across  to  her  ! " 

Mrs.  Raleigh  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  subalterns. 
Her  husband's  bungalow  was  open  to  them  day  and 
night,  and  they  took  full  advantage  of  the  fact. 

It  was  not  that  there  was  anything  particularly 
brilliant  about  the  surgeon's  wife,  but  her  ready 
sympathy  made  her  a  general  favourite,  and  her  kind- 
ness of  heart  was  known  to  be  equal  to  the  severest 
strain. 

Therefore,  among  the  boys  of  the  regiment  she  ruled 
supreme,  and  the  expression  of  her  lightest  wish 
generally  provoked  a  jealous  scramble. 

278 
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On  the  present  occasion,  however,  young  Turner 
did  not  display  any  especial  alacrity  to  serve  her. 

"  There's  such  a  crowd  round  her ;  it's  difficult  to 
squeeze  in  edgeways,"  he  said.  "I  shouldn't  trouble 
to  go  across  yet  if  I  were  you." 

Mrs.  Raleigh  laughed  a  little  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"  So-  you  don't  like  hovering  on  the  outskirts,  Phil," 
she  said. 

He  frowned,  and  then  as  suddenly  smiled. 
"  I'm  not  the  sort  that  cares  to  fool  with  a  married 
woman,"  he  declared.    "  There  goes  Devereux  to  swell 
the  throng.    I  say,  let's  go  and  have  a  drink  !" 

She  laughed  again  as  she  rose  to  accompany  him 
Phil  Turner  was  severely  honest  in  all  his  ways,  and, 
being  a  good  woman,  she  liked  him  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  though  she  yielded,  her  eyes  still 
dwelt  upon  the  girl  in  bridal  white  who  sat  like  a 
queen  among  her  courtiers.  The  dark  head  that  was 
held  so  regally  erect  caught  and  chained  the  elder 
woman's  fancy.  And  the  vivid,  careless  beauty  of 
the  face  was  a  thing  to  bear  away  in  the  heart  and 
dream  of  in  solitude.  For  the  girl  was  lovely  with 
that  loveliness  which  even  the  most  grudging  must 
acknowledge.  She  shone  in  the  crowd  that  sur- 
rounded her  like  a  rare  and  brilliant  flower  in  a  garden 
of  herbs. 

Phil  Turner's  arm  stirred  with  slight  impatience 

under  Mrs.  Raleigh's  hand,  and  she  turned  beside  him 

"There  is  nothing  like  a  really  beautiful  English 

girl   in  all  the  world,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  and 

another  dance  in  the  bride's  direction. 
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Young  Turner  grunted,  and  she  gave  his  arm  a 
slight  shake. 

"  You  don't  deceive  me,"  she  said.  "  You  admire 
her  as  much  as  I  do.  Now  be  honest !" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  moodily.    Then — 

"  Yes,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  I  do  admire  her.  But,  as 
for  the  major,  I  think  he's  the  biggest  fool  on  this 
side  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that's  saying  a  good 
deal." 

Mrs.  Raleigh  shook  her  head  as  if  she  desired  to 
disagree. 

"  Time  alone  will  prove,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  BRIDEGROOM 

"  IT'S  been  lovely,"  said  the  bride.  She  leant  back  in 
the  open  carriage,  gazing  with  wide,  charmed  eyes 
into  the  vivid  Indian  night.  "  And  I'm  not  a  bit 
tired,"  she  added.  "  Are  you  ?" 

The  man  beside  her  did  not  instantly  reply.  He 
was  a  man  of  medium  height,  dark  and  lithe  and 
amazingly  strong.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  speak 
much,  but  what  little  he  said  was  usually  very  much 
to  the  point.  It  was  his  custom  to  mask  his  feelings 
so  completely  that  very  few  had  the  smallest  inkling 
as  to  his  state  of  mind. 

He  was  considered  a  hard  man  in  his  regiment, 
but  he  was  known  to  be  a  splendid  soldier,  and  chiefly 
for  that  reason  he  was  respected  rather  than  disliked. 
But  the  kindest  critic  could  not  have  called  him  either 
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popular  or  attractive.  And  the  news  of  his  marriage 
in  England  had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  his 
Indian  acquaintances,  for  he  had  long  ago  come  to 
be  regarded  among  them  as  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  commit  such  a  folly. 

The  full  extent  thereof  had  not  been  apparent  till 
his  return  to  his  regiment,  accompanied  by  his  bride, 
and  then  'as  one  man  the  whole  mess  had  arisen  and 
condemned  him  in  no  measured  terms,  for  the  bride, 
with  all  her  entrancing  beauty,  her  vivacity,  her  charm, 
was  certainly  a  startling  contrast  to  the  man  who  had 
wedded  her — a  contrast  so  sharp  as  to  be  almost  pain- 
ful to  the  onlookers. 

She  herself,  however,  seemed  to  be  wholly  unaware 
of  any  incongruity.  Perhaps  she  had  not  seen  enough 
of  the  world  to  feel  it,  or  perhaps  she  was  wilfully 
blind  to  the  things  she  did  not  desire  to  see. 

In  any  case  her  face,  as  she  lay  back  in  the  carriage 
by  her  husband's  side,  expressed  only  the  most 
complete  contentment. 

"  Are  you  tired,  Eustace  ?"  she  asked,  as  he  did  not 
hasten  to  reply  to  her  first  question. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  not  tired ;  but  glad  to  be 
going  back." 

"You've  been  bored,"  she  said  quickly.  "What  a 
frightful  pity  !  Why  did  you  stay  so  long  ?" 

Again  he  paused  before  replying,  and  she  drummed 
on  his  knee  with  her  fingers  with  slight  impatience. 

"  I  had  a  notion,"  he  said,  in  his  quiet,  unhurried 
tones,  "that  my  wife  would  have  considered  it  rather 
hard  lines  to  be  dragged  away  while  there  was  a  single 
man  left  to  dance  with." 
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The  bride  snatched  her  hand  from  his  knee  with 
3  swiftness  of  action  that  could  hardly  be  mistaken. 
He  might  have  been  speaking  in  fun,  but,  even  so,  it 
was  an  ugly  jest.  More  probably  he  had  meant  the 
sting  that  his  words  conveyed,  for,  owing  to  a  delicate 
knee-cap  that  had  once  been  splintered  by  a  bullet 
and  still  at  times  gave  him  trouble,  Major  Tudor  was 
a  non-dancer.  Whatever  his  meaning,  the  remark 
came  upon  her  flushed  triumph  like  the  icy  chill  before 
the  dawn,  dispelling  dreams. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  with  all  the  haste  of  youth, 
"  that  you  sacrificed  yourself  to  please  me.  I  hope 
you  will  not  do  so  again.  Now  that  I  am  married, 
I  do  not  need  a  chaperon.  I  could  quite  well  return 
alone." 

It  was  childishly  spoken,  but  then  she  was  a  child, 
and  the  admiration  she  had  enjoyed  throughout  the 
evening  had  slightly  turned  her  head.  He  did  not 
reply  to  her  speech.  Indeed,  it  was  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  it.  And  her  indignation  mounted.  There  was 
not  another  man  of  her  acquaintance  who  would  have 
treated  her  with  a  like  lack  of  courtesy.  Did  he  think, 
because  he  was  her  husband,  that  she  belonged  to  him 
so  completely  that  he  could  behave  to  her  exactly  as  he 
saw  fit  ?  Perhaps.  She  did  not  know  him  very  well ; 
nor  apparently  did  he  know  her.  For  during  the 
brief  six  weeks  of  their  married  life  she  had  been  a 
little  shy,  a  little  constrained,  in  his  presence.  But 
her  success  had,  as  it  were,  unshackled  her.  Without 
hesitation  she  gave  her  feelings  the  rein. 

"  Do  you  consider  that  lam  not  to  be  trusted  ?"  she 
asked  him  sharply. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?" 

There  was  a  note  of  surprised  interrogation  in  his 
voice.  She  did  not  look  at  him,  but  she  knew  that 
his  eyebrows  were  raised,  and  a  faint — quite  a  faint — 
sense  of  misgiving  stole  over  her. 

"I  asked   if  you  thought  me  untrustworthy,"  she 
said. 
"Oh!" 

He  relapsed  into  silence  again,  and  she  became 
exasperated. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  me  ?"  she  said,  with  quick 
impatience. 

He  turned  his  head  deliberately  and  looked  at  her , 
and  again  she  tingled  with  an  apprehension  which  no 
previous  word  or  action  of  his  had  ever  justified. 

"Unprofitable  questions,"  he  said  coolly,  "like  ill- 
timed  jests,  are  better  left  alone." 

It  was  the  first  intentional  snub  he  had  ever  admin 
istered  to  her,  and  she  quivered  under  it,  furious  but 
impotent.    All  the  evening's  enjoyment  had  gone  out 
of  her.     She  was  conscious  only  of  a  desire  to  strike 
back  and  wound  him  as  he  had  wounded  her. 

She  did  not  utter  another  word  during  the  drive, 
and  when  they  reached  their  bungalow — the  daintiest 
and  most  luxurious  in  the  station — she  alighted  with- 
out touching  the  hand  he  offered  her. 

Refreshments  awaited  them  in  the  dining-room,  and 
the  bride  swept  in  and  helped  herself,  suffering  her 
cloak  to  fall  from  her  shoulders.  He  picked  it  up 
and  threw  it  over  a  chair.  His  dark  face  was  quite 
composed  and  inscrutable.  He  was  not  a  handsome 
man,  but  there  was  something  undeniably  striking 
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about  him,  a  strength  of  personality  that  made  him 
somehow  formidable.  The  red  and  gold  uniform  he 
wore  served  to  emphasize  the  breadth  of  shoulder, 
which  his  height  did  not  justify.  He  was  a  splendid 
wrestler.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  mess  whom  he 
could  not  throw. 

Yet  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  his  strength  seemed 
to  lie  less  in  what  he  did  than  in  what  he  left  undone. 
His  restraint  was  the  secret  of  his  power. 

Perhaps  his  young  wife  felt  this,  for  notwithstand- 
ing her  utmost  effort  she  knew  herself  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage.  She  set  down  her  glass  of  sherbet 
unfinished  and  turned  to  the  door.  It  was  an  abrupt 
move,  but  he  was  ready  for  it.  Before  she  reached  it, 
he  was  waiting  with  the  handle  in  his  grasp. 

"Going  to  bed,  Audrey  ?"  he  asked  gravely.  "Good- 
night!" 

His  manner  did  not  betray  that  he  was  aware  of 
her  displeasure,  yet  somehow  she  was  quite  convinced 
that  he  knew.  She  paused  for  a  second,  and  then,  with 
her  head  held  high,  she  was  about  to  pass  him  without 
an  answering  word  or  glance.  But  to  her  amazement 
he  stopped  her,  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"Good-night!"  he  said  again. 

She  faced  him  then  in  a  blaze  of  passion,  with  white 
cheeks  and  flaming  eyes.  But  as  she  met  his  look 
her  heart  gave  a  sudden  thump  of  fright,  and  in  a 
second  her  resistance  had  crumbled  away.  He  did 
not  speak  another  word,  but  his  look  compelled.  Un- 
deniably he  was  master. 

Mutely  she  raised  her  face  for  his  kiss,  and  he  kissed 
her. 
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"Sleep  well,"  he  said. 

And  she  went  from  him,  subdued  and  humbled,  to 
her  room. 


CHAPTER   III 

AMID   THE   RUINS 

"Do  let  us  get  away  somewhere  and  enjoy  our- 
selves !" 

Audrey  spoke  in  a  quick  undertone  to  the  man 
nearest  to  her.  It  was  three  weeks  since  her  arrival 
at  the  Frontier  Station,  and  she  had  settled  down  to 
the  life  with  the  ease  of  a  born  Anglo-Indian.  Her 
first  vivid  enjoyment  of  its  gaieties  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  but  no  one  suspected  the  fact,  her  husband  least 
of  all.  She  had  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  much 
with  him  during  those  three  weeks,  for  she  had  struck 
up  a  warm  friendship  with  Mrs.  Raleigh,  and  in 
common  with  all  the  younger  spirits  of  the  regiment 
she  availed  herself  fully  qf  the  privileges  of  the  latter's 
hospitality. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however — that  of  a  picnic 
by  moonlight:  at  the  crumbling  shrine  of  some  long- 
forgotten  holy  man — Mrs.  Raleigh  was  absent,  and 
Audrey  was  bored.  She  had  arrived  in  her  husband's 
ralli-car,  which  he  had  driven  himself,  but  she  had 
speedily  drifted  away  from  his  side. 

There  was  an  element  of  perversity  in  her  which 
made  her  resent  the  feeling  that  he  only  accompanied 
her  into  society  to  watch  over  her,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  keep  her  in  order.  It  was  not  a  particularly  worthy 
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feeling,  but  certainly  there  was  something  about  his 
attitude  that  fostered  it. 

She  guessed,  and  rightly,  that,  but  for  her,  he  would 
not  have  troubled  himself  to  attend  these  social  gather- 
ings, which  he  obviously  enjoyed  so  little.  So  when, 
having  deliberately  and  with  mischievous  intent  given 
him  the  slip,  she  awoke  suddenly  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  followed  and  was  standing  near  her,  Audrey  be- 
came childishly  exasperated  and  seized  the  first 
means  of  escape  that  offered. 

The  man  she  addressed  was  one  of  the  least  enthusi- 
astic of  her  admirers,  but  this  did  not  trouble  her  at 
all.  She  had  been  a  spoilt  child  all  her  life,  and  she 
was  accustomed  to  make  use  of  others  without 
stopping  to  ascertain  their  inclinations. 

Phil  Turner,  however,  was  by  no  means  unwilling 
to  be  made  use  of  in  this  way.  The  boy  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  was  as  chivalrous  at  heart  as  he  was  honest. 

He  turned  at  once  in  response  to  her  quick  whisper 
and  offered  her  his  arm. 

"There's  an  old  well  at  the  back  of  the  ruin,"  he 
said.  "  Come  and  see  it !  Mind  the  stones  !" 

"That  was  splendid  of  you,"  she  said  approvingly, 
as  they  moved  away  together.  "  Are  you  always  so 
prompt?  But  I  know  you're  not.  I  shouldn't  have 
asked  you,  only  I  took  you  for  Mr.  Devereux.  You 
are  very  like  him  at  the  back." 

"Never  heard  that  before!"  he  responded  bluntly; 
"  don't  believe  it,  either,  if  you  will  forgive  my  say- 
ing so." 

She  laughed,  a  merry,  ringing  laugh. 

u  Oh,  don't  you  like  Mr.  Devereux  ?" 
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"  Yes,  he's  all  right."  Phil  seldom  spoke  a  disparag- 
ing word  of  any  of  his  comrades.  "  But  I  haven't  the 
smallest  wish  to  be  like  him,"  he  added. 

Audrey  laughed  at  him  again,  freely,  musically. 
She  found  this  young  officer  rather  more  entertaining 
than  the  rest. 

They  reached  the  other  side  of  the  shrine.  Here, 
in  a  debris  of  stones  and  weeds,  there  appeared  the 
circular  mouth  of  an  old  well,  forgotten  like  the  shrine 
and  long  disused. 

Audrey  examined  the  edge  with  a  fastidious  air, 
and  finally  sat  down  on  it.  The  place  was  flooded 
with  moonlight. 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  man,"  she  said  suddenly. 

"  Good  Heavens  !    Why?" 

He  asked  the  question  in  amazement. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  your  equal,"  she  told  him  gaily. 
"  I  should  like  to  do  and  say  to  you  just  exactly  what 
I  liked." 

Phil  considered  this  seriously. 

"  You  can  do  both  without  being  my  equal,"  he 
remarked  at  length  in  his  bluntest  tone,  "that  is,  if 
you  care  to  condescend." 

"Goodness!"  laughed  Audrey.  "That's  the  only 
pretty  thing  I  have  ever  heard  you  say.  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  your  first  attempt.  Now  isn't  it  ?" 

He  laughed. 

"  And  it  wasn't  strictly  honest,"  proceeded  Audrey 
daringly.  "You  know  you  don't  think  that  of  any 
woman  under  the  sun." 

He  did  not  contradict  her.  He  had  a  feeling  that 
she  was  fooling  him,  but  somehow  he  rather  liked  it. 
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"  What  about  the  women  under  the  moon  ?"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  they  are  different." 

She  nodded  merrily. 

"  Perhaps  they  are,"  she  conceded.    "  Certainly  the 
men  are.    Now,  you  are  about  the  stodgiest  person  I 
know  by  daylight  or  lamplight,  except — except — 
She  stopped.    "  No,  I  don't  mean  that !"  she  said,  with 
an  impish  smile.    "  There  is  no  exception." 

Phil  was  frowning  a  little,  but  he  looked  relieved 
at  her  amendment. 

"Thank  you!"  he  said,  brusquely.  "I  shall  never 
dare  to  come  near  you  after  that." 

"Except  by  moonlight?"  she  suggested,  with  the 
impudent  audacity  of  a  child. 

What  reply  he  would  have  made  to  that  piece  of 
nonsense  he  sometimes  wondered  afterwards,  but  cir- 
cumstances prevented  his  making  any.  The  words 
had  only  just  passed  her  lips  when  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  a  wild  shriek  of  horror,  shaking  her  arm 
with  frantic  violence. 

"A  snake!"  she  cried.  "Take  it  away!  Take  it 
away  !  It's  on  my  wrist !" 

Phil  Turner,  though  young,  was  accustomed  to  keep 
his  wits  about  him,  and,  luckily  for  the  girl,  her  agony 
did  not  scare  them  away.  He  had  seized  her  arm  in 
a  fierce  grip  almost  before  her  frenzied  appeal  was 
uttered.  A  small  snake  was  coiled  round  her  wrist, 
and  he  tore  it  away  with  his  free  hand,  not  caring 
how  he  grasped'  it.  He  tried  to  fling  the  thing  from 
him,  but  somehow  his  hold  upon  it  was  not  sufficient 
Before  he  knew  it  the  creature  had  shot  up  his  sleeve. 

The  next  instant  he  had  shaken  it  down  again  with 
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a  muffled  curse  and  was  trampling  it  savagely  and 
vindictively  into  the  stones  at  his  feet. 

"Are  you  hurt  ?"  he  asked,  wheeling  sharply. 

"  No,"  gasped  Audrey,  "  no !    But  you " 

"Yes,  the  little  beast's   bitten  me,"  he   returned. 

"  You  see " 

"Oh,  where,  where?"  she  cried.  "Let  me  see! 
Quick,  quick  !  Something  must  be  done !  Can't  you 
suck  it  ?" 

He  pushed  up  his  sleeve. 

"  No;  can't  get  at  it,"  he  said.  "  It's  just  below  the 
elbow.  Never  mind ;  it  isn't  serious  ! " 

He  would  have  tweaked  his  sleeve  down  again, 

though  he  was  pale  under  his  sunburn.    But  Audrey 

stopped  him,  holding  his  bare  arm  between  her  hands. 

"Don't  be  a  fool!"  she  gasped  vehemently.     "If 

you  can't,  I  can — and  I  will !" 

Before  he  could  stop  her  she  had  stooped,  still  hold- 
ing him  fast,  and  put  her  lips  to  the  tiny  puncture  in 
his  flesh,  on  which  scarcely  more  than  a  speck  of 
blood  was  visible. 

Phil  stiffened  and  stood  still,  every  nerve  rigid,  as 
if  something  had  transfixed  him.  At  last,  hurriedly, 
jerkily,  he  spoke : 

"  Mrs.  Tudor — for  Heaven's  sake  !  I  can't  let  you 
do  this.  It  wasn't  poisonous,  ten  to  one.  Don't !  I 
say,  Audrey — please  don't !" 

His  voice  was  imploring,  but  she  paid  no  heed.  Her 
lips  continued  to  draw  at  the  wound,  while  he,  half- 
distracted,  bent  over  her,  protesting,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  what  he  said,  yet  submitting  in  spite  of 
himself. 

19 
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There  came  the  sound  of  running  feet,  and  he 
guessed  that  her  scream  had  given  the  alarm.  He 
stood  up  with  mingled  agitation  and  relief,  and  aii 
instant  later  was  face  to  face  with  her  husband. 

"I — couldn*t  help  it!"  he  stammered.  "It  was  a 
snake-bite." 

People  were  crowding  round  them  with  questions 
and  exclamations.  But  Tudor  gave  utterance .  to 
neither.  He  only  put  his  hand  on  his  wife's  shoulder 
and  spoke  to  her. 

"  That  will  do,  Audrey,"  he  said.  "  There's  a  doctor 
here.  Leave  it  to  him  !" 

At  his  words  Audrey  straightened  herself,  quiver- 
ing all  over ;  and  then,  unnerved  by  sheer  horror,  she 
put  out  her  hands  with  an  unconscious,  groping 
gesture,  and  fainted. 

CHAPTER  IV 

A    MORNING    CALL 

AUDREY  had  been  an  only  girl  at  home,  and  had  run 
wild  all  her  life  amongst  a  host  of  brothers.  She  had 
seen  next  to  nothing  of  the  world  previous  to  her 
marriage,  consequently  her  knowledge  of  its  ways  was 
extremely  slender. 

That  she  had  grown  up  headstrong  and  extremely 
unconventional  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at. 

It  had  been  entirely  by  her  own  choice  that  she  had 
married  Eustace  Tudor.  She  had  just  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  family  nest,  like  the  family  purse,  was 
of  exceedingly  narrow  dimensions;  and  a  passion  for 
exploring  both  mentally  and  physically  was  hers. 
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They  had  met  only  a  couple  of  months  before  he 
was  due  to  sail  for  India,  and  his  proposal  to  her  had 
been  necessarily  somewhat  precipitate.  She  had 
admired  him  wholeheartedly,  for  he  was  a  soldier  of 
no  mean  repute,  and  the  glamour  of  marriage  had 
done  the  rest.  She  had  married  him  and  had,  for 
nearly  six  weeks  thereafter,  been  supremely  happy. 
True,  he  had  not  made  much  love  to  her ;  it  was  not 
apparently  his  way,  but  he  had  been  full  of  kindness 
and  consideration.  And  Audrey  had  been  content. 

But,  arrived  in  that  Indian  Frontier  station  where 
all  the  world  was  gay,  she  had  become  at  once  the 
centre  of  attraction,  of  admiration ;  and,  responding 
to  this  with  girlish  zest,  she  had  begun  to  find  some- 
thing lacking  in  her  husband's  treatment. 

Tt  dawned  upon  her  that,  where  others  worshipped 
with  open  devotion,  he  did  not  so  much  as  bend  the 
knee.  And,  over  and  above  this  serious  defect,  he 
was  critical  of  her  actions  and  inclined  to  keep  her  in 
order. 

This  made  her  reckless  at  first,  even  defiant;  but 
she  found  he  could  master  her  defiance,  and  that 
frightened  her.  It  made  her  uncertain  as  to  how  far 
tt  was  safe  to  resist  him.  And,  being  afraid  of  him, 
she  shrank  a  little  from  too  close  or  intimate  a  com 
panionship  with  him. 

She  told  herself  that  she  valued  her  liberty  too 
nighly  to  part  lightly  with  it;  but  the  reason  in  her 
heart  was  not  this,  and  with  all  her  wilfulness,  her 
childish  self-sufficiency,  she  knew  that  it  was  not. 

On  the  morning  that,  followed  the  moonlight  picnic 
she  deliberately  feigned  sleep  when  he  arose,  lest  he 
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should  think  fit  to  prohibit  her  early  ride.  She 
had  not  slept  well  after  her  fright;  but  she  had 
a  project  in  her  mind,  and  she  fully  meant  to  carry 
it  out. 

She  lay  chafing  till  his  horse's  hoof-beats  told  her 
that  he  was  leaving  the  house  behind  him;  then  she, 
too,  rose  and  ordered  her  own  horse. 

Phil  Turner,  haggard  and  depressed  after  a  night 
of  considerable  pain,  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  drinking  tea,  when  a  fellow-subaltern, 
who  with  two  others  shared  the  bungalow  with  him, 
entered,  half-dressed  and  dishevelled,  with  the  as- 
tounding news  that  Mrs.  Tudor  was  waiting  in  the 
compound  to  know  how  he  was. 

Phil  shot  upright  in  amazement. 

"  Good  Heavens,  man  !    She  herself  ?"  he  ejaculated. 

His  brother  officer  nodded,  grinning. 

"What's  to  be  done?  Send  out  word  that  you're 
still  alive  though  not  too  chirpy,  and  would  she  like 
anything  to  drink  on  the  veranda?  I  can't  go,  you 
know ;  I'm  not  dressed." 

"  Don't  be  an  ass !  Clear  out  and  send  me  my 
bearer!" 

Phil  spoke  with  decision.  Since  Mrs.  Tudor  had 
elected  to  do  this  extraordinary  thing,  it  was  not  for 
him  to  refuse  to  follow  her  lead.  He  was  too  far  in 
her  debt,  even  had  he  desired  to  do  so. 

His  bearer,  therefore,  was  despatched  with  a  cour- 
teous message,  and  when  Phil  entered  the  veranda  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  found  her  awaiting  him 
there. 

"  This  is   awfully    kind   of  you,"  he   said,   as   he 
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grasped  her  outstretched  hand.  "  I  was  horribly  put 
out  about  you  !  You  are  none  the  worse  ?" 

"  Not  a  mite,"  she  assured  him.  "  And  you  ?  Your 
arm  ?" 

He  made  a  face. 

"Raleigh  was  with  me  half  the  night,  watching 
for  dangerous  symptoms;  but  they  didn't  develop. 
He  cauterized  my  arm  as  a  precaution — a  beastly 
business.  He  hasn't  been  round  again  yet,  but  I 
believe  it's  better.  Yes,  it  was  a  poisonous  bite.  It 
would  have  been  the  death  of  me  in  all  probability, 
but  for  you.  He  told  me  so.  I — I'm  awfully  obliged 
to  you!" 

He  coloured  deeply  as  he  made  his  clumsy  acknow- 
ledgements. He  did  not  find  it  an  easy  task.  As 
for  Audrey,  she  put  out  her  hands  swiftly  to  stop 
him. 

"Ah,  don't!"  she  said.  "You  did  a  far  greater 
thing  for  me."  She  shuddered  and  put  the  matter 
from  her.  "  I'm  sure  you  ought  not  to  be  up,"  she 
went  on.  "I  shouldn't  have  waited,  only  I  thought 
you  might  feel  hurt  if  I  went  away  after  you  had  sent 
out  word  that  you  would  see  me.  I  think  I'll  go  now. 
Good-bye !" 

There  came  the  jingle  of  spurs  on  the  veranda,  and 
both  started.  The  colour  rose  in  a  great  wave  to  the 
girl's  face  as  she  saw  who  it  was,  but  she  turned  at 
once  to  meet  the  newcomer. 

"Oh,  Eustace,"  she  said,  "so  you  are  back  already 
from  the  parade-ground  !" 

He  did  not  show  any  surprise  at  finding  her  there. 

"Yes;   just  returned,"  he  said,  with  no 'more  than 
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a  quiet  glance  at  her  flushed  face.     "  How  are  you. 
Phil?     Had  any  sleep?" 

"Not  much,"  Phil  owned,  with  unmistakable  em 
barrassment.    "  But  Raleigh  says  I'm  not  going  to  dit 
this  time.    It  was  good  of  you — and  Mrs.  Tudor — to 
look   in.    Won't  you   have   something?     That    lazy 
beast  Travers  isn't  dressed  yet ! " 

"Oh,  yes,  he  is!"  said  Travers,  appearing  at  that 
moment.  "  I'll  punch  your  head  for  you,  my  boy, 
when  we're  alone !  Hullo,  Major !  Come  to  see  the 
interesting  invalid  ?  You'll  have  some  breakfast, 
won't  you  ?  Mrs.  Tudor  will  pour  out  for  Ub." 

But  Tudor  declined  their  hospitality  briefly  but 
decidedly,  and  Audrey  was  obliged  to  support,  him 

Travers  assisted  her  to  mount,  expressing  his  regret 
the  while ;  and  when  they  were  gone  he  turned  round 
to  his  comrade  with  a  grin. 

"The  major  seems  to  be  in  a  genial  mood  this 
morning,"  he  remarked.  "  Had  they  arranged  to  meet 
here?" 

But  Phil  turned  back  into  the  bungalow  with  a 
heavy  frown. 

"The  major's  a  bungling  fool !"  he  said  bitterly 

CHAPTER  V 

THE    RARRIER 

TUDOR    was    very    quiet    and    pre-occupied    during 
breakfast,  but  Audrey  would  not  notice  it;  and  when 
at  length  she  rose  from  the  table  she  laid  her  fingers 
for  a  second  on  his  shoulder  in  a  passing  caress 
He  turned  instantly  and  took  her  hand. 
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"  Just  a  moment,  Audrey  ! "  he  said  gravely. 

She  stopped  unwillingly,  her  hand  fidgeting  in- 
effectually to  be  free. 

He  rose,  still  holding  it  in  a  quiet,  strong  grasp 
He  was  frowning  slightly. 

"  I  only  want  to  say,"  he  said,  "  that  what  you  did 
this  morning  was  somewhat  unusual,  though  you  may 
not  have  been  aware  of  it.  Please  don't  do  it  again  !" 

Her  cheeks  flamed,  and  she  met  his  eyes  defiantly. 
She  left  her  hand  in  his  rather  than  prove  her  weak- 
ness, but  quite  suddenly  she  was  trembling  all  over. 
It  was  a  moment  for  asserting  her  freedom  of  action, 
and  she  fully  meant  to  do  so ;  but  she  was  none  the 
less  afraid. 

"  I  was  aware  of  it,"  she  said,  speaking  very  quickly 
before  his  look  could  disconcert  her.  "  But  then  what 
I  did  last  night  was  unusual,  too.  Also  what  Phil 
Turner  did  for  me.  You — you  don't  seem  to  realize 
that  he  saved  my  life !" 

"I    think    you    discharged    your    debt,"    Tudor 
returned,  with  a  certain  dryness  that  struck  her  un 
pleasantly. 

"What  else  could  I  have  done?"  she  demanded 
stormily.  "  If  you  had  been  in  my  place — 

He  stopped  her. 

"I  was  not  discussing  that,"  he  said.  "I  have  not 
blamed  you  for  that.  Under  the  circumstances,  you 
did  the  best  thing  possible.  But  I  can't  say  the  same 
of  your  conduct  this  morning;  and  since  you  knew 
that  what  you  did  was  highly  unconventional,  I  blame 
you  for  it.  I  hope  you  will  be  more  careful  in  the 
future." 
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Audrey  was  chafing  openly  before  he  endod. 

"  You  treat  me  like  a  child,"  she  broke  in.  the  instant 
he  paused.  "  You  don't  give  me  credit  for  any  judg- 
ment or  discretion  of  my  own." 

He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  That  is  hardly  remarkable,"  he  said. 

She  snatched  her  hand  from  him  at  last  too  exas- 
perated for  the  moment  to  care  what  she  did  or  how 
she  did  it. 

"  It  is  remarkable,"  she  declared,  her  voice  quivering 
with  wrath.  "It — it's  intolerable.  And  there's  some- 
thing else  that  struck  me  as  remarkable,  too,  and  thpl 
is  that  you  don't  think  it  worth  while  even  to  thank 
Phil  for — for  saving  my  life  last  night.  I  think  you 
might  have  expressed  a  little  gratitude,  even — even 
if  you  didn't  feel  it." 

The  bitter  words  were  uttered  before  she  realized 
their  full  bitterness.  But  the  moment  she  had  spoken 
them  she  knew,  for  his  face  told  her. 

A  dead  silence  followed  her  outburst,  and  while 
it  lasted  she  was  casting  about  wildly  for  some  means 
of  escape  other  than  heacllong  flight.  Then,  as  if  he 
read  her  impulse  in  her  eyes,  he  moved  at  last  and 
turned  aside. 

She  did  not  hear  his  sigh  as  she  made  her  escape, 
or  even  then  she  might  have  scaled  the  barrier  that 
divided  them,  and  found  beyond  it  a  better  thing  than 
the  freedom  she  prized  so  highly. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE    CONFESSION 

"  COME  in  and  sit  down,  Mrs.  Tudor  !  Mrs.  Raleigh 
isn't  at  home.  But  she  can't  be  long  now.  I  have 
been  waiting  nearly  half-an-hour." 

Phil  Turner  hoisted  himself  out  of  the  easiest  chair 
in  the  Raleighs'  drawing-room  as  he  uttered  the 
words,  and  advanced  with  a  friendly  smile  to  greet 
the  newcomer. 

"Oh,  isn't  she  in?"  said  Audrey.  'I  am  afraid  I 
took  her  for  granted  at  the  door." 

"  We  all  do,"  he  assured  her.  "  It  is  what  she  likes 
best.  Do  you  know,  I  haven't  seen  you  for  nearly  a 
fortnight?  I  called,  you  know,  twice;  but  you  were 
out." 

Audrey  laughed  inconsequently. 

"Why  don't  you  treat  me  as  you  treat  Mrs. 
Raleigh  ?"  she  said.  "  Come  in  and  wait,  next  time  !" 

Phil  smiled  as  he  handed  her  to  the  chair  he  had 
just  vacated. 

"  The  major  isn't  so  kind  to  subalterns,"  he  said. 
"He  would  certainly  think,  if  he  didn't  say  it,  that  it 
was  like  my  cheek." 

Audrey  frowned  over  this. 

"  I  don't  see  what  he  has  to  do  with  it,"  she  declared 
finally.  "  But  it  doesn[t  signify.  How  is  your  arm  ?" 

"  Practically  convalescent,  thanks  !  There's  noth- 
ing like  first  aiel,  y«u  kriow.  I  say,  Mrs.  Tudor,  you 
weren't  any  the  worse  ?  It  didn't  hurt  you  ?" 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  anxiety  in  his  frank 
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eyes,  and  Audrey  was  conscious  suddenly  that  he  was 
no  longer  a  mere  casual  acquaintance.  Perhaps  she 
had  been  vaguely  aware  of  it  before,  but  the  actual 
realization  of  it  had  not  been  in  her  mind  till  that 
moment. 

She  laughed  lightly. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said     "  How  could  it?    Don'i 
be  so  ridiculous,  Phil !" 
His  face  cleared. 

"That's  right,"  he  said  heartily     :t  Don't  mmd  me  ! 
But  I  couldn't  help  wondering.    And  I  thought  it  was 
so  decent  of  you  to  come  round  and  look  me  up  on 
that  first  morning." 
Audrey's  smile  faded 

"I  am  glad  you  thought  it  was  decent,  any 
she  said,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness     "  No  one  else  did  " 
"Oh,  rot,  Mrs.  Tudor!" 

Phil  spoke  hastily.    He  was  frowning,  as  his  cv. 
was  when  embarrassed. 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  nodded  emphatically 
"  Yes,  it  was — just  that,"  she  said,  an  odd  little  note 
of  passion  in  her  voice      "T  never  thought  of  these 
things  before,  but  it  seems  that  here  no  one  thinks  of 
anything  else." 

"  ^  .n't  take  any  notice  of  it,"  said  PhiL    "  It  isn't 
worth  it" 

"I  can't  help  myself,"  said  Audrey     "  You  see — I'm 
married  !" 

•'  So  is  Mrs.  Raleigh/'    Phil  spoke  with  sudden  heat. 
"  But  she  doesn't  care." 

"  No,  I  know.    But  her  husband  is  such  an  old  dear 
Everything  she  does  is  right  in  his  eyes  " 
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It  was  skating  on  thin  ice,  and  Phi!  at  least  realized 
it.  He  made  an  abrupt  effort  to  pull  up. 

"Yes,  I'm  awfully  fond  of  Major  Raleigh,"  he  said 
"  By  the  way,  he's  an  immense  admirer  of  your;.  Your 
promptitude  the  other  night  quite  won  his  heart.  Irtr 
complimented  your  husband  upon  it." 

"  Did  he  ?    What  did  Eustace  say  ?" 

There  was  more  than  curiosity  in  Audrey's  voice. 

"I  don't  know." 

Phil's  eyes  suddenly  avoided  hers.  He  spoke  in  a 
dogged,  half-surly  tone. 

Audrey  sat  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  Then 
iightly  she  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

"Tell  me,  please!"  she  said  imperiously. 

He  made  a  sharp  gesture  of  remonstrance. 

"Sorry,"  he  said,  after  a  moment,  as  she  waiter 
inexorably.  "  I  can't !" 

"Oh,  but  you  can!"  she  returned.  "You're  not  to 
say  you  won't  to  me." 

He  looked  down  at  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  !"  he  said  less  brusquely.    "  But  it  can't 
be  done.    It  isn't  worth  a  tussle,  I  assure  you,  nor  is  it 
worth  the  possible  annoyance  it  might  cause  you  if 
you  had  your  way     Look  here,  can't  we  talk  of  somr 
thing  else  ?" 

She  laid  her  hand  impulsively  on  his  arm. 

"Tell  me,  Phil!"  she  said. 

He  drew  back  abruptly. 

"  You  put  me  in  a  beastly  position,  Mrs.  Tudor,"  he 
said.  "  I  hate  repeating  things.  It  isn't  fair  to  corner 
me  like  this." 

"Don't  be  ubsnrd!"  said  Audrey.     Her  face  was 
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flushed  and  determined.  She  was  bent  upon  having 
her  own  way  in  this,  at  least.  "I  shall  begin  to  hate 
you  in  a  minute." 

But  Phil  could  be  determined,  too. 

"Can't  help  it,"  he  said;  but  there  was  genuine 
regret  in  his  voice.  "You'll  have  to,  I'm  afraid." 

He  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  effect  of  his  words. 
She  flung  away  from  him  in  tempestuous  anger  and 
turned  as  if  to  leave  the  room.  But  before  she  reached 
the  door  some  other  impulse  apparently  overtook  her. 
She  stopped  abruptly  with  her  back  to  Phil,  and  stood 
for  what  seemed  to  him  interminable  seconds,  fumb- 
ling with  her  handkerchief. 

Then,  before  he  had  fully  realized  the  approaching 
catastrophe,  her  self-control  suddenly  deserted  her. 
She  sank  into  a  chair  with  her  hands  over  her  face  and 
began  to  cry. 

Now,  Phil  was  young,  and  no  woman  had  ever  thus 
abandoned  herself  to  tears  in  his  presence  before.  The 
sight  sent  a  sharp  shock  through  him  that  was  almost 
•like  a  dart  of  physical  pain.  It  paralyzed  him  for  an 
instant;  but  the  next  he  strode  forward,  convention 
flung  to  the  winds,  desirous  only  to  comfort.  He 
reached  her  and  bent  over  her,  one  hand  upon  her 
shaking  shoulder. 

"I  say,  Mrs.  Tudor,  don't — don't!"  he  urged. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  You're  not  crying  because  I 
wouldn't  do  as  you  asked  me?  You  couldn't  care  all 
that  for  such  a  trifle  ?" 

His  voice  was  husky  with  limitation.  He  felt  guiltily 
that  it  was  all  his  fault,  and  he  could  iiave  kicked 
himself  for  his  clumsiness. 
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She  did  not  answer  him,  nor  did  her  sobs  grow  less. 
It  was  the  pent-up  misery  of  weeks  to  which  she  was 
giving  vent,  and  having  yielded,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  check  herself  again. 

Phil  became  desperate  and  knelt  down  by  her  side, 
almost  as  distressed  as  she. 

"  I  say,"  he  pleaded — "  I  say,  Audrey,  don't  cry  ! 
Tell  me  what  is  wrong  !  Let  me  help  you  !  Give  me  a 
chance,  anyhow !  I— I'd  do  anything  in  the  world, 
you  know.  Only  tell  me!" 

He  drew  one  of  her  hands  away  from  her  face  and 
held  it  between  his  own.  She  did  not  resist  him.  Her 
need  of  a  comforter  just  then  was  very  great.  Her 
head  was  bowed  almost  against  his  shoulder,  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  either  of  them  that  they  were  trans- 
gressing the  most  elementary  laws  of  conventionality. 

"  You  can't  help  me,"  she  sobbed  at  last.  "  No  one 
can.  I'm  just  lonely  and  miserable  and  homesick.  I 
hate  this  place  and  everyone  in  it,  except — except 
you — and  a  few  others.  I  wish  I  were  back  in 
England.  I  wish  I'd  never  left  it !  I  wish — I  wish — 
I'd  never  married  ! " 

Her  voice  came  muffled  and  piteous.  It  was  the  cry 
of  a  desolate  child.  And  all  the  deep  chivalry  in 
Phil's  soul  quivered  and  thrilled  in  response.  Before 
he  knew  it,  tender,  consoling  words  had  sprung  to  his 
lips. 

" Don't  cry,  dear;  don't  cry  !"  he  said.  "  You'll  feel 
better  about  it  presently.  We  all  go  through  it,  and 
it's  beastly,  I  know,  I  know.  But  it  won't  last.  Noth- 
ing does  in  this  chancy  world.  So  what's  the  good 
of  fretting  ?" 
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She  could  not  tell  him.  Her  trouble  was  too 
immense  at  that  moment  to  bear  discussion.  But  he 
comforted  her.  She  liked  the  feel  of  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  the  firm,  friendly  grasp  of  his  fingers 
about  her  own. 

"I  sometimes  think  I  can't  go  on,"  she  whispered 
through  her  tears.  "It's  like  being  in  prison,  and  I 
want  to  run  away.  Only  I  can't — I  can't.  I've  got 
to  bear  it  all  my  life." 

A  slight  sound  from  the  open  window  followed  this 
confidence,  and  Phil  looked  up  sharply.  Audrey  had 
not  heard  it,  and  she  did  not  notice  his  movement. 

Her  head  was  still  bent ;  and  over  it  Phil,  glaring 
like  a  tiger,  met  the  quiet,  •critical  eyes  of  the  girl's 
husband. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  the  next  instant,  but  he  did  not 
utter  a  word. 

As  for  Tudor,  he  stood  quite  motionless,  quite  in- 
acrutable,  for  the  space  of  seconds,  looking  gravely  in 
upon  them.  Then,  to  Phil's  unspeakable  amazement,  he 
turned  deliberately  and  walked  away.  There  was 
thick  matting  on  Mrs.  Raleigh's  veranda,  and  his 
receding  footsteps  made  no  sound. 

CHAPTER  VII 

THE    EXPLANATION 

"THERE!"  said  Audrey,  a  few  seconds  later,  "I've 
been  a  perfect  idiot,  I  know;  but, I'm  better  now.  Tell 
me,  do  1  look  as  if  I  had  been  crying  ?" 

She  raised  her  pretty  woebegone  face  to  his  and 
smiled  very  faintly. 
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There  was  sc  mething  unmistakably  grim  about  Phil 
at  that  moment,  and  she  wondered  why. 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  he  said  bluntly. 

Audrey  got  up  and  peered  at  herself  uneasily  in  a 
mirror. 

"It  doesn't  show  much,"  she  said,  after  a  careful 
inspection.  "And,  anyhow" — turning  round  to 
him — "  I  don't  know  what  you  have  to  be  cross  about. . 
It — it  was  all  your  fault." 

Phil  groaned  and  held  his  peace.  She  would  know 
soon  enough,  he  reflected. 

Audrey  drew  nearer  to  him.. 

"  Tell  me  what  he  said  to  Major  Raleigh,  Phil !"  she 
said  rather  tremulously. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  yielded 

"He  only  said  that  he  wished  your  discretion 
equalled  your  promptitude  in  emergencies,"  he  said. 

"Oh,"  said  Audrey.  "Was  that  all?  Well,  I  think 
you  might  have  told  me  before." 

Phil  laughed  grudgingly.  The  situation  was  abom- 
inable, but  her  utter  childishness  palliated  it.  How 
was  Tudor  going  to  treat  the  matter,  he  wondered  ? 
What  if  he 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  Phil's  brain,  and 
his  face  grew  set.  Of  course  it  had  been  his  fault, 
since  she  said  so.  It  remained  therefore  for  him  to 
extricate  her,  if  he  could.  He  turned  to  her. 

"Look  here,  Mrs.  Tudor,"  he  said,  in  a  judicious, 
elder-brotherly,  tone,  "  I  think  it's  a  mistake,  don't  you 
know,  to  let  yourself  get  depressed  over — well,  little 
things.  I  know  what  it  is  to  feel  down  on  your  luck. 
But  luck  turns,  you  know,  and — and — he's  a  good 
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sort — a  bit  stiff  and  difficult  to  get  on  with,  but  still — 
a  good  sort.  You  won't  think  me  rude  if  I  leave  you 
now  ?  I  didn't  expect  Mrs.  Raleigh  to  be  so  long,  and 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  wait  any  longer.  I've  got  to  dress 
for  mess." 

"Goodness!"  said  Audrey,  with  a  glance  at  the 
clock.  "  Does  it  take  you  two  hours  ?  No,  don't 
scowl !  I'm  only  joking,  so  you  needn't  be  cross. 
Good-bye  then  !  Thank  you  for  being  kind  to  me." 

Her  hand  lay  in  his  for  a  moment.  She  was  smiling 
at  him  rather  sadly,  notwithstanding  her  half-banter- 
ing words. 

Phil  paused  a  second. 

"I'm  confoundedly  sorry!"  he  said  impulsively. 
"  Don't  cry  any  more !" 

She  shook  her  head  and  withdrew  her  hand. 

"Who  says  I've  been  crying?"  she  said  lightly. 
"Go  away  and  don't  be  silly  !" 

He  took  her  at  her  word  and  departed. 

At  the  gate  of  the  compound  he  met  Mrs.  Raleigh, 
but  he  refused  to  turn  back  with  her. 

"  I  really  must  go ;  I've  got  an  engagement,"  he 
said.  "  But  Mrs.  Tudor  is  waiting  for  you.  Keep  her 
as  long  as  you  can  !  I  believe  she's  a  bit  down — home- 
sick, you  know."  And  he  hurried  away,  breaking  into 
a  run  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  road. 

He  went  straight  to  the  Tudors'  bungalow  without 
giving  himself  time  to  flinch  from  the  interview  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  he  must  have. 

The  major  sahib  was  in,  the  khitmutgar  told  him, 
and  Phil  scribbled  an  urgent  message  on  his  card  and 
sent  it  to  him.  Two  minutes  later  he  was  shown  into 
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his  superior  officer's  presence,  and  he  realized  that  he 
stood  cpmmitted  to  the  gravest  task  he  had  ever 
undertaken. 

Major  Tudor  was  sitting  unoccupied  before  the 
writing-table  in  his  smoking-room,  but  he  rose  as  Phil 
entered.  His  face  was  composed  as  usual. 

"Well,  Mr.  Turner?"  he  said,  as  Phil  came  heavily 
forward. 

Phil,  more  nervous  than  he  had  ever  been  before, 
halted  in  front  of  him. 

"  I  came  to  speak  to  you,  sir,"  he  said  with  an  effort, 
"  to— to  explain " 

Tudor  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  light.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties. 

Phil  came  to  an  abrupt  pause;  then,  as  if  some 
inner  force  had  suddenly  come  to  his  assistance,  he 
straightened  himself  and  tackled  the  matter  afresh. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,  sir,"  he  said,  meeting  Tudor's 
eyes  squarely,  "  that  I  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
In  case  " — he  paused  momentarily — "  you  should  mis- 
understand what  you  saw  half-an-hour  ago,  I  thought 
it  better  to  speak  at  once." 

"  Very  prudent,"  said  Tudor.  "  But — it  is  quite 
unnecessary.  I  do  not  misunderstand." 

He  spoke  deliberately  and  coldly.  But  Phil 
clenched  his  hands.  The  words  cut  him  like  a  whip. 

"  You  refuse  to  believe  me  ?"  he  said. 

.Tudor  did  not  answer. 

"  I  must  trouble  you  for  an  answer,"  Phil  said 
forcing  himself  to  speak  quietly, 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Tudor,  in  the  same  cold  tone. 
"I  have  a  question  to  put  first.  Had  I  not  chanced 
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to  see  what  took  place,  would  you  have  sought  this 
interview  ?" 

The  blood  rose  in  a  hot  wave  to  Phil's  head,  but  he 
did  not  wince  or  hesitate. 

"  Of  course  I  shouldn't,"  he  said. 

Tudor  made  a  curt  gesture  of  dismissal. 

"  Out  of  your  own  mouth "  he  said  and  turned 

contemptuously  away. 

Phil  stood  quite  still  for  the  space  of  ten  seconds, 
then  the  /young  blood  in  him  suddenly  mounted  to 
fever  pitch.  He  strode  up  to  his  major,  and  seized 
him  fiercely  by  the  shoulder. 

"  I  won't  bear  this  from  any  man,"  he  said  between 
his  teeth.  "  I  am  as  honourable  as  you  are  !  If  you 
say — or  insinuate — otherwise,  I — by  Heaven — I'll  kill 
you!" 

The  passionate  words  ceased,  and  there  followed  a 
silence  more  terrible  than  any  speech.  Tudor  stood 
absolutely  motionless,  facing  the  young  subaltern  who 
towered  over  him,  without  a  sign  of  either  anger  or 
dismay. 

Then  at  last,  very  slowly  and  quietly,  he  spoke : 

"You  have  made  a  mistake.  Take  your  hand 
away  ! " 

Phil's  hand  dropped  to  his  side.  He  was  white  to 
the  lips.  Yet  he  would  not  relinquish  his  purpose  at 
a  word. 

"  It  hasn't  been  for  'my  own  sake,"  he  said,  his 
voice  still  shaking  with  anger  he  could  not 
subdue. 

Tudor  made  no  response.  He  stood  with  his  eyes 
fixed  steadily  upon  Phil's  agitated  face.  And,  as  if 
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;x»!npelled  by  that  searching  gaze,  Phil  reiterated  the 
assertion. 

"  If  I  had  only  had  myself  to  consider,"  he  said,  "  I 
shouldn't  have — stooped — to  offer  an  explanation." 

"  Let  me  remind  you,"  Tudor  said  quietly,  "  that  I 
have  not  asked  for  one !" 

"You  prefer  to  misunderstand  ?"  said  Phil  quickly. 

"  1  prefer  to  take  my  own  view,"  amended  Tudor. 
"  If  you  are  wise — you  will  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  so." 

It  was  final,  and,  though  far  from  satisfied,  Phil 
felt  the  futility  of  further  discussion.  He  turned  to 
the  door. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  he  said  briefly,  and  went  out,  hold- 
ing his  head  high. 

As  for  Tudor,  he  sat  down  again  before  his  writing- 
table  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  and  after  a  short 
interval  took  up  his  correspondence.  There  was  no 
anger  in  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

AT   THE   DANCE 

AUDREY  saw  no  more  of  Phil  Turner  for  some  day?. 
She  did  not  enjoy  much  of  her  husband's  society 
either.  He  appeared  to  be  too  busy  to  think  of  her. 
and  she  in  consequence  spent  most  of  her  time  with 
Mrs.  Raleigh.  But  Phil,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
1  ;itter's  most  constant  visitors,  did  not  show  himself 
there. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Audrey  that  he  absented  himself 
on  her  account,  and  she  was  disappointed  not  to  meet 
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him.  Next  perhaps  to  the  surgeon's  wife;  she 
begun  to  regard  him  as  her  greatest  friend.  Certainly 
the  tie  of  obligation  that  bound  them  together  was  one 
that  seemed  to  warrant  an  intimate  friendship.  More- 
over, Phil  had  been  exceptionally  kind  to  her  in  dis- 
tress, kinder  far  than  Eustace  had  ever  been. 

She  was  growing  away  from  her  husband  very 
rapidly,  and  she  knew  it,  mourned  over  it  even  in 
softer  moments;  but  she  felt  powerless  to  remedy 
the  evil.  It  seemed  so  obvious  to  her  that  he  did 
not  care. 

So  she  spent  more  and  more  of  her  hours  away 
from  the  bungalow  that  had  been  made  so  dainty  for 
her  presence,  and  Eustace  never  seemed  to  notice  that 
she  was  absent  from  his  side. 

He  accompanied  her  always  when  she  went  out  in 
the  evening,  but  he  no  longer  intruded  his  guard i, 
ship  upon  her,  and  deep  in  her  inmost  heart  this  thing 
hurt  his  young  wife  as  nothing  had  ever  hurt  her 
before.  She  had  her  own  way  in  all  matters,  but  it 
gave  her  no  pleasure;  and  the  feeling  that,  though 
he  might  not  approve  of  what  she  did,  he  would  never 
remonstrate,  grew  and  fostered  within  her  till  she 
sometimes  marvelled  that  he  did  not  read  her  misery 
in  her  eyes. 

She  met  Phil  Turner  again  at  length  at  a  regimental 
dance.  As  usual  her  card  was  quickly  filled,  but  she 
reserved  a  waltz  for  him,  and  after  a  while  he  came 
across  and  asked  her  for  one. 

"You  were  very  nearly  too  late,"  she  told  him. 
"  Why  didn't  you  come  before  ?" 

He  looked  awkward  for  a  moment.    Then — 
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"  I  was  busy,"  he  said  rather  shortly.  "  I'm  one  of 
the  stewards." 

He  scrawled  his  initials  across  her  card  and  left 
her  again.  Audrey  concluded  in  her  girlish  way  that 
something  had  made  him  cross,  and  dismissed  him 
from  her  mind. 

When  at.  length  he  came  to  claim  her  she  was  hot 
and  tired  and  suggested  sitting  out. 

He  frowned  at  the  idea,  but,  upon  Audrey  waxing 
imperious,  he  yielded.  They  sat  out  together,  but  not 
in  the  cool  dark  of  the  veranda  as  she  had  anticipated, 
but  in  the  full  glare  of  the  ballroom  amidst  all  the 
hubbub  of  the  dancers. 

Audrey  was  annoyed,  and  showed  it. 

"  I  am  sure  we  might  find  a  seat  on  the  veranda," 
she  said. 

But  Phil  was  obstinate. 

"  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Tudor,",  he  said,  "  I  looked  in 
there  just  now,  and  every  seat  was  occupied." 

"I  don't  believe  you  are  telling  me  the  truth,"  she 
returned. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Thank  you  !"  he  said  briefly. 

Something  in  the  curt  reply  caught  her  attention, 
and  she  gave  him  a*  quick  glance.  He  was  looking 
remarkably  handsome  in  his  red  and  gold  uniform 
with  the  scarlet  cummerbund  across  his  shirt.  Vexed 
as  she  was  with  him,  Audrey  could  not  help  admitting 
it  to  herself.  His  brown,  resolute  face  attracted  her 
irresistibly. 

She  allowed  a  considerable  pause  to  ensue  before 
she  went  to  the  inevitable  attack.  Somehow,  notwith- 
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standing  his  surliness,  she  had  not  the  faintest  desire 
to  quarrel  with  him. 

"  You're  very  grumpy  to-night,"  she  remarked  at 
length  in  her  cheery  young  voice,  "What's  the 
matter  ?" 

He  started  and  looked  intensely  uncomfortable. 

"  Nothing — of  course  !"  he  said. 

"  Why  of  course,  I  wonder  ?  With  me  it's  the  other 
way  round.  I  am  never  cross  without  a  reason." 

Audrey  was  still  cheery. 

He  smiled  faintly. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  he  said. 

Audrey  smiled  also.  Fully  exposed  as  was  their 
position,  there  was  no  one  near  enough  to  overhear. 

"Well,  don't  be  cross  any  more,  Phil!"  she  said 
persuasively.  "Cheer  up,  and  come  to  tiffin  with  me 
to-morrow  !  Will  you  ?  I  shall  be  quite  alone." 

Phil's  smile  departed  instantly.  He  glanced  at  her 
for  a  second,  and  then  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon 
the  ground  between  his  feet. 

"You're  awfully  good!"  he  said  at  last.  "Rut- 
thanks  very  much — I  can't." 

"  Can't  ?"  echoed  Audrey,  with  genuine  disappoint- 
ment. "Oh,  I'm  sure  that's  nonsense!  Why  can't 
you  ?  You're  not  on  duty  ?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly,  "  I'm  not  on  duty ; 
but — fact  is,  I'm  going  up  to  the  Hills  shooting  for  a 
few  days,  and-— 1  shall  be  busy,  packing  guns  and 
'  hings.  Besides " 

"Oh,  do  stop!"  she  broke  in,  with  sudden  impati- 
ence. *  I  know  you  are  only  making  up  as  you  go 
nlong.  It's  very  horrid  of  you,  besides  being  con- 
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temptible.  Why  can't  you  say  at  once  that  you  are 
not  coming  because  you  don't  want  to  come  ?" 

Her  quick  pride  had  taken  fire  at  sound  of  his 
deliberate  excuse;  and,  as  was  its  wont  upon  provo- 
cation, her  anger  flamed  high  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Phil  did  not  look  at  her.  His  expression  was  de- 
cidedly uneasy,  but  there  was  a  certain  grimness  about 
him  that  did  not  seem  to  indicate  the  probability  of 
any  excessive  show  of  docility  in  face  of  a  brow- 
beating. 

"  I  don't  say  it,"  he  said  doggedly  at  length, 
"because,  besides  being  rude,  it  wouldn't  be  strictly 
true." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you  would  have  had 
any  scruples  of  that  sort,"  rejoined  Audrey,  hitting 
her  hardest  because  he  had  managed  to  hurt  her. 
"  They  haven't  been  very  apparent  to-night." 

Phil  -  made  no  protest,  but  he  was  frowning 
heavily. 

She  leant  slightly  towards  him,  speaking  behind 
her  fan. 

"  Be  honest  just  for  a  second,"  she  said,  "  if  you  can, 
and  tell  me ;  are  you  tired  of  calling  yourself  a  friend 
of  mine  ?  Are  you  trying  to  get  out  of  it  ?  Because, 
if  you  are,  it's  quite  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
do.  But  once  done " 

She  paused.  Phil  was  looking  at  her  at  last,  and 
there  was  something  in  his  eyes  that  startled  her.  .  A 
sudden  pity  rushed  over  her  heart.  She  felt  as  she  had 
felt  once  long  ago  in  England  when  a  dog — an  old 
friend  of  hers — had  been  injured.  He  had  looked  at 
her  with  just  such  eyes  as  those  that  were  fixed  upon 
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her  now.  Their  dumb  pleading  had  been  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear. 

Involuntarily  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  music 
and  dancers  all  forgotten  in  that  moment  of  swift 
emotion. 

"Phil,"  she  whispered  tremulously,  "what  is  it? 
What  is  it  ?" 

He  did  not  answer  her  by  a  single  word.  He  simply 
rose  to  his  feet,  as  if  by  her  action  she  had  suggested 
it,  and  whirled  her  in  among  the  dancers. 

He  kept  her  going  to  the  very  last  chord,  she  too 
full  of  wonder  and  uncertainty  to  protest;  and  then 
he  led  her  straight  through  the  room  to  where 
Mrs.  Raleigh  stood,  surrounded  by  the  usual  crowd 
of  subalterns,  muttered  an  excuse,  and  left  her  there. 


CHAPTER  IX 

BAD   NEWS 

IT  was  nearly  a  week  later  that  Audrey,  riding  home 
alone  in  a  'rickshaw  from  a  polo-match,  was  overtaken 
by  young  Gerald  Devereux,  a  subaltern,  who  was  tear- 
ing along  on  foot  as  if  on  some  urgent  errand.  Recog- 
nizing her,  he  reduced  his  speed  and  dropped  into  a 
jog-trot  by  her  side. 

"You  haven't  heard,  of  course?"  he  jerked  out 
breathlessly.  "  Beastly  bad  news !  Those  hill 
tribes — always  up  to  some  devilry  !  Poor  old  Phil- 
infernal  luck ! " 

"  What  ?"  exclaimed  Audrey.  "  What  has  happened 
to  him?  Tell  me,  quick,  quick!" 
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She  turned  as  white  as  paper,  and  Devereux  cursed 
himself  for  a  clumsy  fool. 

"  It  may  not  be  the  worst,"  he  gasped  back.  "  Dash 
it !  I'm  so  winded  !  We  hope,  you  know,  we  hope — 
but  it's  usually  a  knife  and  good-bye  with  these 
ruffians.  Still,  there's  a  chance — just  a  chance  !" 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  what  has  happened  yet," 
cried  Audrey,  in  a  fever  of  impatience. 

He  answered  her,  still  running  by  her  side. 

"The  Waris  have  got  him;  rushed  his  camp  at 
.night  and  bagged  everything.  The  coolies  were  in  the 
know,  no  doubt.  Only  his  shikari  got  away.  He  has 
just  come  in  wounded  with  the  news.  I'm  on  my  way 
to  tell  the  Chief,  though  I  don't  see  what  good  he 
can  do." 

"  You  mean  you  think  he  is  murdered  ?"  gasped 
Audrey,  through  white  lips. 

He  nodded. 

"  Afraid  so,  poor  beggar !  Well,  so  long,  Mrs. 
Tudor !  We  must  hope  for  the  best  as  long  as  we 
can." 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  cap,  and  ran  on,  while 
Audrey,  with  a  set,  white  face,  was  borne  to  her 
bungalow. 

Her  husband  was  sitting  on  the  veranda.  He  rose 
as  she  alighted  and  gave  her  his  hand  up  the  short 
flight  of  steps  to  his  side. 

"You  are  rather  late,"  he  said  in  his  grave  way. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  hurry." 

They  were  dining  out  that  night,  but  Audrey  had 
forgotten  it.  She  stared  at  him  as  if  dazed. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked.    "  Nothing  wrong  ?" 
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She  gasped  hysterically. 

"Oh,  Eustace,  an  awful  thing— -an  awful  thin^!" 
she  cried.  *  Mr.  Devereux  has  just  told  me — 

Her  voice  broke,  and  her  lips  formed  soundless 
words.  She  groped  vaguely  for  support  with  one  hand. 

Tudor  put  his  arm  round  her  and  led  her,  tottering, 
indoors. 

"  All  right ;  tell  me  presently  ! "  he  said  quietly.  "Sit 
down  and  keep  still  for  a  little !" 

He  put  her  into  an  arm-chair  and  left  her  there. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  returned  with  some  brandy  and 
water,  which  he  held  to  her  lips  in  silence.  Then, 
setting  down  the  glass,  he  began  to  rub  her  nerveless 
hands. 

Audrey  submitted  passively  at  first  to  his  ministra- 
tions, but  presently  as  her  strength  returned  she  sat  up. 

"  You  .haven't  heard  ?"  she  asked  him  shakily. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing,"  he  answered.  "  Can  you 
tell  me  now?" 

"  Yes — yes !"  She  paused  a  moment  to  steady  her 
voice.  Then—"  It's  Phil ! "  she  faltered.  "  He  has  been 
taken  prisoner — murdered  perhaps — by  those  dread- 
ful hill  men  !  Oh,  Eustace" — lifting  her  face  appeal- 
ingly — "  do  you  think  they  will  kill  him  ?  Do  you  ? 
Do  you  r 

But  Tudor  said  nothing.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
comfort  her,  and  she  turned  from  him  in  bitter  dis- 
appointment. His  lack  of  sympathy  at  such  a  moment 
was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 

"How  did  Devereux  know?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  He  said  something  about  a  shikari.    He  was  going 
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to  tell  the  Colonel;   but  he  didn't  think  it  would  be 
any  use.    He  said- — he  said — 

She  broke  off,  quivering  with  agitation.  Her 
husband  took  the  i  glass  from  the  table  again  and 
made  her  drink  a  little  She  tried  to  refuse,  but  he 
insisted. 

"  You  have  had  a  shock.  It  will  do  you  good,"  he 
said,  in  his  level,  unmoved  voice. 

And  Audrey  yielded  to  the  mastery  she  had 
scarcely  felt  of  late. 

The  spirit  helped  to  steady  her,  and  at  length  she 
rose. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room,  Eustace,"  she  said,  not 
looking  at  him.  "I — can't  go  out  to-night.  Perhaps 
you  will  make  my  excuses." 

He  did  not  answer  her,  and  she  threw  him  a  swift 
glance  He  was  standing  stiff  and  upright.  His  face 
was  stern  and  composed ;  it  might  have  been  a  stone 
mask. 

"  What  excuse  am  I  to  make  ?"  he  asked. 
Her  eyes  widened.     The  "question  was  utterly  un- 
expected. 

"Why,  the  truth — of  course,"  she  said.  "Say  that 
I  have  been  upset  by  the  news,  that — that — I  haven't 
the  heart — I  couldn't — Eustace" — appealing  sud- 
denly, a  tremor  of  indignation  in  her  voice — "you 
don't  seem  to  realize  that  he  is  one  of  my  greatest 
friends.  Don't  you  understand  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said — "yes,  I  understand  !" 
And  she  marvelled  at  the  coldness— the  deadly, 
concentrated  coldness — of  his  voice. 

"All  the  same,"  ho  went  on,  "  I  think  you  must  make 
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an  effort  to  accompany  me  to  the  Bentleys'  to-night. 
It  might  be  thought  unusual  if  I  went  alone." 

She  stared  at  him  in  sudden,  amazed  anger. 

"Eustace!"  she  exclaimed.  "How  can  you  be  so 
cruel,  so  cold-blooded,  so — so  heartless  ?  How  can 
you  expect  such  a  thing  of  me — to  sit  at  table  and 
hear  them  all  talking  about  it,  and  his  chances  dis- 
cussed ?  I  couldn't — I  couldn't!" 

He  did  not  press  the  point.  Perhaps  he  realized 
that  her  nerves  in  their  present  condition  would  prove 
wholly  unequal  to  such  a  strain. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  quietly  at  length.  "  I  will  send 
a  note  to  excuse  us  both." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  stay  at  home,"  Audrey 
said,  turning  to  the  door;  "I  would  far  rather  be 
alone." 

He  did  not  explain  his  motive,  and  she  went  out  of 
his  presence  with  a  sensation  of  relief.  She  had  never 
fully  realized  before  how  wide  the  gulf  between  them 
had  become. 

She  remained  shut  up  in  her  room  all  the  evening, 
eating-  nothing,  face  to  face  with  the  horror  of  young 
Devereux's  brief  words.  It  was  the  first  time  within 
her  memory  that  "death  had  approached  her  sheltered 
life,  and  she  was  shocked  and  frightened,  as  a  child 
is  frightened  by  the  terrors  of  the  dark. 

Very  late  that  night  she  crept  into  bed,  dismissing 
her  ayah,  and  lay  there  shivering  and  forlorn,  think- 
ing, thinking,  of  the  cruel  faces  and  flashing  knives 
that  Phil  had  awaked  to  see.  She  dozed  at  last  in  her 
misery,  only  to  wake  again  with  a  shriek  of  nightmare 
terror,  and  start  up  sobbing  hysterically. 
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"Why,  Audrey!"  a  quiet  voice  said,  and  she 
awoke  fully,  to  find  her  husband  standing  by  her  bed. 

She  turned  to  him  impulsively,  hiding  her  face 
against  him,  clinging  to  him  with  straining  arms.  She 
could  not  utter  a  word,  for  an  anguish  of  weeping 
overtook  her.  And  he  was  silent  also,  bending  over 
her,  his  hand  upon  her  head. 

Gradually  the  paroxysm  passed  and  she  grew 
quieter;  but  she  still  clung  closely  to  him,  and  at 
length  with  difficulty  she  began  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  Eustace,  it's  all  so  horrible  !  I  can't  help  see- 
ing it.  I'm  sure  he's  dead,  or,  if  he  isn't,  it's  almost 
worse.  And  I  was  so — unkind  to  him  the  last  time  we 
were  together.  I  thought  he  was  cross,  but  I  know 
now  he  was  only  miserable;  and  I  never  dreamt  I 
was  never  going  to  see  him  again,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
been  so — so  horrid  !" 

Haltingly,  pathetically,  the  poor  little  confession  was 
gasped  out  through  quivering  sobs,  and  the  face  of 
the  man  who  listened  was  no  longer  a  stony  mask; 
it  was  alight  and  tender  with  a  compassion  too  great 
for  utterance. 

He  bent  a  little  lower  over  her,  pressing  her  head 
closer  to  his  heart;   and  she  heard  its  beating,  slow 
and  strong  and  regular,  through  all  the  turmoil  of  her^ 
distress. 

"  Poor  child  !"  he  said.  "  Poor  child  !" 
It  was  all  the  comfort  he  had  to  offer,  but  it  was 
more  to  her  than  any  other  words  he  had  ever  spoken. 
It  voiced  a  sympathy  which  till  that  moment  had 
been  wholly  lacking — a  sympathy  that  she  desired 
more  than  anything  else  on  earth. 
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"Don't  go  away,  Eustace!"  she  begged  presently. 
'  It — it's  so  dreadful  all  alone." 

"Try  to  sleep,  dear !"  he  said  gently. 

"Yes,  but  I  dream,  I  dream,"  she  whispered 
piteously. 

He  laid  her  very  tenderly  back  on  the  pillow,  and 
sat  down  beside  her. 

"  You  won't  dream  while  I  am  here,"  he  said. 

She  clasped  his  hand  closely  in  both  her  own  and 
begged  him  tremulously  to  kiss  her.  By  the  dim  light 
of  her  night  lamp  she  could  scarcely  see  his  face ;  but 
as  her  lips  met  his  a  great  peace  stole  over  her.  She 
felt  as  if  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her  across 
the  great,  dividing  gulf  that  had  opened  between 
them  and  drawn  her  to  his  side. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Eustace  Tudor 
rose  noiselessly  and  stood  looking  down  at  his  young 
wife's  sleeping  face.  It  was  placid  as  an  infant's,  and 
her  breathing  was  soft  and  regular.  He  knew  that, 
undisturbed,  she  would  sleep  so  for  hours. 

And  so  he  did  not  dare  to  kiss  her.  He  only  bowed 
iiis  head  till  his  lips  touched  the  coverlet  beneath 
which  she  lay ;  and  then  stealthily,  silently,  he  crept 
away. 

CHAPTER  X 

THE    PRISONER 

HEAVENS,  how  the  night  crawled !  Phil  Turner, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cruelly  cramped  in  every 
limb,  hitched  himself  to  a  sitting  posture  and  began 
to  calculate  how  long  he  probably  had  to  live. 
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There  was  no  moon,  but  the  starlight  entered  his 
prisqn — it  was  no  more  than  a  mud  hut,  but  had  it 
been  built  of  stone  walls  many  feet  thick  his  chance 
would  scarcely  have  been  lessened.  It  was  merely  a 
question  of  time,  he  knew,  and  he  marvelled  that  his 
fate  had  been  delayed  so  long. 

To  use  his  comrade's  descriptive  language,  he  had 
expected  "a  knife  and  good-bye"  full  twenty  hours 
before.  But  neither  had  been  his  portion.  He  had 
been  made  a  prisoner  before  he  was  fully  awake,  and 
hustled  away  to  the  native  fort  before  sunrise.  He 
had  been  given  chupatties  to  eat  and  spring  water  to 
drink,  and  though  painfully  stiff  from  his  bonds,  he 
was  unwounded. 

It  had  been  a  daring  capture,  he  reflected ;  but 
what  were  they  keeping  him  for  ?  Not  for  the  sake  of 
hospitality — of  that  he  was  grimly  certain.  There 
had  been  no  pretence  at  any  friendly  feeling  on  the 
part  of  his  captors.  They  had  glared  hatred  at  him- 
from  the  outset,  and  Phil  was  firmly  convinced,  with- 
out any  undue  pessimism,  that  they  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  sparing  his  life. 

But  why  they  postponed  the  final  deed  was  a 
problem  that  he  found  himself  quite  unable  to  solve. 
It  had  worried  him  perpetually  for  twenty  hours,  and. 
combined  with  the  misery  of  his  bonds,  made  sleep 
an  impossibility. 

Sleep  \  The  very  thought  of  it  was  horrible  to  him. 
It  had  never  struck  him  before  as  a  criminal  waste  of 
the  precious  hours  of  life,  for  Phil  was  young,  and  he 
had  not  done  with  mortal  existence.  There  were  in 
it  deeps  he  had  not  sounded,  heights  he  had  never 
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scaled.  He  was  not  prepared  to  forgo  these  at  the 
will  of  a  parcel  of  murderous  ruffians  who  chanced  to 
object  to  the  white  man's  rule.  He  had  friends,  too — 
friends  he  could  not  afford  to  lose — friends  who  could 
not  afford  to  lose  him. 

Doubtless  his  murder  would  be  avenged  in  due 

course;  but He  grimaced  wryly  to  himself  in 

the  darkness,  and  tried  once  more  to  ease  his  cramped 
limbs. 

From  outside  came  the  murmur  of  voices.  He  could 
just  see  the  shoulder  of  one  of  his  guards  at  the 
entrance  and  the  steel  glint  of  a  rifle-barrel.  He  gazed 
at  the  latter  hungrily.  Oh,  for  just  a  sporting  chance — 
to  be  free  even  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  with  that 
in  his  hand  ! 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  entrance,  and  he  saw  the 
rifle  no  more.  He  saw  the  two  Wari  sentinels  salaam- 
ing profoundly,  and  he  began  to  wonder  who  the  new- 
comer might  be — a  personage  of  some  importance 
apparently. 

There  followed  an  interval  of  some  minutes,  during 
which  Phil  began  to  chafe  with  feverish  impatience. 
Then  at  last  the  shadow  became  substance,  moving 
into  his  line  of  vision,  and  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  long, 
native  garment  and  wearing  a  chuddah  that  concealed 
the  greater  part  of  his  face,  glided  into  the  hut  on 
noiseless,  sandalled  feet. 

He  held  a  naked  knife  in  his  hand,  and  Phil's  heart 
began  to  thud  unpleasantly.  It  taxed  all  a  man's 
self-control  to  face  death  in  cold  blood,  trussed  hand 
and  foot  and  helpless  as  an  infant.  But  he  gripped 
himself  hard,  and  faced  the  weapon  without  flinching. 
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It  would  not  do  to  let  these  murderous  ruffians  see  a 
white  man  afraid. 

"Hullo!"  he  said  contemptuously.  "Come  to  put 
the  finishing  touch,  I  suppose?  You'll  hang  for  it, 
you  infernal,  treacherous  brute;  but  that's  a  detail 
you  border  thieves  don't  seem  to  mind." 

It  eased  the  tension  to  hurl  verbal  defiance  at  his 
murderer,  and  there  was  just  the  chance  that  the 
fellow  might  understand  a  little  English.  But  when 
his  visitor  stooped  over  him  and  deliberately  cut  his 
bonds,  he  was  astounded  into  silence. 

He  waited  dumfpunded,  and  a  muscular  hand 
gripped  his  shoulder,  holding  him  motionless. 

"You'll  be  all  right,"  a  quiet  voice  said,  "if  you 
don't  make  a  confounded  fool  of  yourself." 

Phil  gave  a  great  start,  and  the  hand  that  gripped 
him  tightened.  Through  the  gloom  he  made  out  the 
outline  of  a  grim,  bearded  face. 

"Control  yourself!"  the  quiet  voice  ordered.  "Do 
you  think  I've  done  this  for  nothing  ?  We  are  alone — 
it  may  be  for  five  minutes,  it  may  be  for  less.  Get  out 
of  your  things — sharp,  and  let  me  have  them !" 

"Great  Jupiter — Tudor!"  gasped  Phil. 

"Yes — Tudor!"  came  the  curt  response.  "Don't 
stop  to  jaw  !  Do  as  I  tell  you  !" 

He  took  his  hand  from  Phil's  shoulder  and  stood 
up,  backing  into  the  shadows. 

Phil  stood  up,  too,  straightening  himself  with  an 
effort.  The  suddenness  of  this  thing  had  thrown  him 
momentarily  off  his  balance. 

"Quick!"  commanded  Tudor  in  a  fierce  whisper. 
"  Take  off  your  clothes.  There  isn't  a  second  to  lose." 

21 
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But  Phil  stood  uncertain. 

"  What's  the  game,  Major  ?"  he  asked. 

Tudor's  hand  gripped  him  again  and  violently. 

"You  fool !"  he  whispered  savagely.  '  Don't  stand 
gaping  there !  Can't  you  see  it's  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  killed  ?" 

«  No,  but " 

Phil  broke  off.  Tudor  in  that  frame  of  mind  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  but  he  was  none  the  less  one  who 
must  be  obeyed.  Mechanically  almost  he  yielded  to 
the  man's  insistence  and  began  to  strip  off  his  clothes. 

Tudor  helped  him  with  an  energy  that  neither 
fumed  nor  faltered.  Mute  obedience  was  all  he  re- 
quired. But  when  he  dropped  the  garment  he  wore 
from  his  own  shoulders,  Phil  paused  to  protest. 

"I  am  not  going  to  wear  that!"  he  said.  "What 
aDout  you  ?" 

"I  can  look  after  myself,"  Tudor  answered  curtly. 
"  Get  into  it — quick  !  There  is  no  time  for  arguing. 
You're  going  to  wear  these  too." 

He  pulled  the  ragged,  black  beard  from  his  face  and 
the  chuddah  from  his  head. 

But  Phil's  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  resisted. 

"Heavens  above,  sir !"  he  said.  " Do  you  think  I'm 
going  to  do  a  thing  like  that  ?" 

"  You  must !"  Tudor  answered. 

He  spoke  quietly,  but  there  was  deadly  determina- 
tion behind  his  quietude.  They  faced  one  another  in 
the  gloom,  and  suddenly  there  ran  between  them  a 
passion  of  feeling  that  blazed  unseen  like  the  hidden 
current  in  an  electric  wire. 

For  a  few  seconds  it  burnt  fiercely,  silently,   then 
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Tudor  laid  a  firm  hand  on  the  younger  man's 
shoulder. 

"  You  must,"  he  said  again.  "  The  choice  does  not 
rest  with  you.  It  is  made  already.  It  only  remains 
for  you  to  yield — whatever  it  may  cost  you — as  I  am 
doing." 

Phil  started  as  if  he  had  struck  him. 

"You  are  wrong,  sir,"  he  exclaimed.  "On  my  oath, 
you  are  wrong.  You  don't  understand.  You  never 
have  understood.  I — I " 

Tudor  silenced  him  summarily  with  a  hand  upon 
his  lips. 

"  I  know,  I  know  !"  he  said.  "  There  is  no  time  for 
this.  Leave  it  and  go !  If  it  is  any  comfort  to  you 
to  know  it,  I  think  no  evil  of  you.  I  realize  that  what 
has  happened  had  to  happen,  was  in  a  sense  inevit- 
able, and  I  blame  myself  alone.  Listen  to  me !  This 
disguise  will  take  you  through  all  right  if  you  keep 
your  mouth  shut.  You  are  a  priest,  remember,  preach- 
ing the  Jehad,  only  I've  done  all  the"  preaching 
necessary.  You  have  simply  to  walk  straight  through 
them,  down  the  hill  till  you  come  to  the  pass,  and 
then  along  the  river-bed  till  you  strike  the  road  to 
the  Frontier.  It's  six  miles  away,  but  you  will  do  it 
before  sunrise.  No,  don't  speak !  I  haven't  finished 
yet.  You  are  going  to  do  this  not  for  your  own  sake 
or  for  mine.  You  think  you  are  going  to  refuse,  but 
you  are  not.  As  for  me,, your  going  or  staying  could 
make  no  difference.  I  have  come  with  a  certain  object 
in  view,  but  I  shall  remain,  whether  I  gain  that  object 
or  not.  That  I  swear  to  you  most  solemnly." 

He  turned   away   with   the  words  and  began   to 
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loosen  his  sandals.  Phil  watched  him  dumbly.  He 
was  face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  of  such  monstrous 
proportions  that  he  was  utterly  nonplussed.  From 
the  distance  came  the  sound  of  voices. 

"You  had  better  go,"  observed  Tudor,  in  steady 
tones.  "  The  guards  are  coming  back.  It  will  hasten 
matters  for  both  of  us  if  we  are  discovered  like  this." 

"Sir,"  Phil  burst  out  suddenly,  "I  can't!" 

Tudor  wheeled  swiftly.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had 
been  waiting  for  that  desperate  appeal.  He  caught 
up  the  native  garment  and  flung  it  over  Phil's 
shoulders.  He  dragged  the  beard  down  over  his 
face  and  secured  the  chuddah  about  his  head.  He 
did  it  all  with  incredible  rapidity  and  a  strength  that 
would  not  be  gainsaid. 

Then,  holding  Phil  fast  in  a  merciless,  irresistible 
grasp,  he  spoke : 

"  If  you  attempt  to  disobey  me  now,  I'll  kill  myself 
with  my  own  hands." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  resolution  of  his  voice, 
and  it  wrought  the  end  of  the  battle — an  end  inevit- 
able. Phil  realized  it  and  accepted  it  with  a  groan. 
He  did  not  utter  another  word  of  protest.  He  was 
conquered,  humiliated,  powerless.  Only  when  at  last 
he  was  ready  to  depart  he  stood  up  and  faced  Tudor, 
as  he  had  faced  him  on  that  day  that  the  latter  had 
refused  to1  give  him  a  hearing. 

"I've  given  in  to  you,"  he  said;  "but  it's  to  save 
your  life,  if  possible,  and  for  no  other  reason.  You 
can  think  what  you  like  of  me,  but  not — of  her ! 
Because,  before  Heaven,  I  believe  this  will  break  her 
heart." 
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He  would  have  said  more,  but  Tudor  cut  him  short. 

"  Go  !"  he  said.  "  Go  !  I  know  what  I  am  doing — 
better  than  you  think  !" 

And  Phil  turned  in  silence  and  went  out  into  the 
world-wide  starlight. 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE    AWAKENING 

THE  sun  was  already  high  when  Audrey  awoke.  She 
started  up,  refreshed  in  body  and  mind.  Her  first 
thought  was  of  her  husband.  No  doubt  he  had  gone 
out  long  before.  He  always  rose  early,  even  when  off 
duty. 

Then  she  remembered  Phil,  and  her  face  contracted 
as  all  the  trouble  of  the  night  before  rushed  back  upon 
her.  Was  he  still  living  ?  she  wondered. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  ring  for  her  ayah. 
But  as  she  did  so  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  table  by  her 
side  and  she  caught  sight  of  an  envelope  lying  there. 
She  picked  it  up. 

It  was  addressed  to  herself  in  her  husband's  hand- 
writing, and,  with  a  sharp  sense  of  anxiety,  she  tore 
it  open.  The  note  it  contained  was  characteristically 
brief : 

"  I  hope  by  the  time  you  read  this  to  have  procured 
young  Turner's  release,  if  he  still  lives — at  no  very 
great  cost,-  I  beg  you  to  believe.  I  desire  the  letter 
that  you  will  find  on  my  writing-table  to  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  colonel.  There  is  also  a  note  for  Mrs. 
Raleigh,  which  I  want  you  to  deliver  yourself.  God 
bless  you,  Audrey  !  j?  T. 
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Audrey  looked  up  from  the  letter  with  startled  eyes 
and  white  cheeks.  What  did  it  mean?  What  had 
he  been  doing  in  the  night  while  she  slept  ?  How  was 
it  possible  for  him  to  have  saved  Phil  ? 

Trembling,  she  sprang  from  her  bed  and  began  to 
dress.  Possibly  the  note  to  Mrs.  Raleigh  might  explain 
the  mystery.  She  would  ride  round  with  it  at  once. 

She  went  into  Tudor's  room  before  starting  and 
found  the  letter  for  the  colonel.  It  was  addressed 
and  sealed.  She  gave  it  to  a  syce  with  orders  to 
deliver  it  into  the  colonel's  own  hands  without  delay. 

Then,  still  quivering  with  an  apprehension  she 
would  not  own,  she  mounted  and  rode  away  to 
the  surgeons  bungalow. 

Mrs.  Raleigh  received  her  with  some  surprise. 
"  Ah,  come  in  !"  she  said  kindly.    "  I'm  delighted  to 
see  you,  dear;    but,  sure,  you  are  riding  very  late. 
And  is  there  anything  the  matter  ?" 

"Yes,"  gasped  Audrey  breathlessly.  "I  mean  no, 
I  hope  not.  My  husband  has — has  gone  to  try  to 
save  Phil  Turner;  and — and  he  left  a  note  for  you, 
which  I  was  to  deliver.  He  went  away  in  the  night, 
but  he — of  course  he'll — be  back — soon  ! " 

Her  voice  faltered  and  died  away.  There  was  a 
look  on  Mrs.  Raleigh's  face,  hidden  as  it  were  behind 
her  smile,  that  struck  terror  to  Audrey's  heart.  She 
thrust  out  the  letter  in  an  anguish  of  unconcealed 
suspense. 

"Read  it !     Read  it !"  she  implored,"  and  tell  me  what 
has  happened — quickly,  for  I — I  don't  understand!" 
Mrs.  Raleigh  took  the  letter,  passing  a  supporting 
arm  around  the  girl's  quivering  form. 
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"Sit  down,  dear!"  she  said  tenderly. 

Audrey  obeyed,  but  her  face  was  still  raised  in 
voiceless  supplication  as  Mrs.  Raleigh  opened  the 
letter.  The  pause  that  followed  was  terrible  to  her. 
She  endured  it  in  wrung  silence,  her  hands  fast 
gripped  together. 

Then  Mrs.  Raleigh  turned,  and  in  her  eyes  was  a 
deep  compassion,  a  motherly  tenderness  of  pity,  that 
was  to  Audrey  the  confirmation  of  her  worst  fears. 

She  did  not  speak  again.  Her  heart  felt  con- 
stricted, paralyzed.  But  Mrs.  Raleigh  saw  the  en- 
treaty which  her  whole  body  expressed,  and,  stooping, 
she  took  the  rigid  hands  into  hers. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "he  has  gone  into  the  Hills 
in  disguise,  up  to  the  native  fort  beyond  Wara,  as 
that  is  where  he  expects  to  find  Phil.  Heaven  help 
him  and  bring  them  both  back  !" 

Audrey  stared  at  her  with  a  stunned  expression. 
Her  lips  were  quite  white,  and  Mrs.  Raleigh  thought 
she  was  going  to  faint 

But  Audrey  did  not  lose  consciousness.  She  sat 
there  as  if  turned  to  stone,  trying  to  speak  and  failing 
to  make  any  sound.  At  last,  convulsively,  words 
came. 

"  They  will  take  him  for  a  spy,"  she  said,  both  hands 
pressed  to  her  throat  as  if  something  there  hurt  her 
intolerably.  "The  Waris — torture — spies!" 

"  My  darling,  my  darling,  we  must  hope — hope  and 
pray  !"  said  the  Irishwoman,  holding  her  closely. 

Audrey  turned  suddenly,  passionately,  in  the  en- 
folding arms  and  clung  to  her  as  if  in  physical 
agxmv. 
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"You  may,  you-  may,"  she  said  in  a  dreadful 
whisper,  "but  I  can't — for  I  don't  believe.  Do  you 
in  your  heart  believe  he  will  ever  come  back  ?" 

Mrs.  Raleigh  did  not  answer. 

Audrey  went  on,  still  holding  her  tightly  f 

"  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  why  he  wrote  to  you  ? 
It  was  to  put  me  in  your  care,  because — because  he 
knew  he  was  never  coming  back.  And  shall  I — shall 
I  tell  you  why  he  went  ?" 

"Darling,  hush — hush!"  pleaded  Mrs.  Raleigh,  her 
voice  unsteady  with  emotion.  "There,  don't  say  any 
more  !  Put  your  head  on  my  shoulder,  love !  Let  me 
hold  you  so  ?" 

But  Audrey's  convulsive  hold  did  not  relax.  She 
had  been  a  child  all  her  life  up  to  that  moment,  but 
like  a  worn  out  garment,  her  childhood  had  slipped 
from  her,  and  she  had  emerged  a  woman.  The  old, 
happy  ignorance  was  gone  for  ever,  and  the  revela- 
tion that  had  dispelled  it  was  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear.  Her  newly  developed  womanhood 
suffered  as  womanhood  alone  can  suffer. 

And  yet,  could  she  have  drawn  the  veil  once  more 
before  her  eyes  and  so  have  deadened  that  agoniz- 
ing pain,  she  would  not  have  done  so. 

She  was  awake  now.  The  long,  long  sleep  with  its 
gay  dreams,  its  careless  illusions,  was  over.  But  it  was 
better  to  be  awake,  better  to  see  and  know  things  as 
they  were,  even  if  the  anguish  thereof  killed  her.  And 
so  she  refused  the  hushing  comfort  that  only  a  child — 
such  a  child  as  she  had  been  but  yesterday — could 
have  found  satisfying. 

"  Yes,  I  can  tell  you — now — why  he  went,"  she  said, 
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in  that  tense  whisper  which  so  wrung  Mrs.  Raleigh's 
heart.  "  He  went — for  my  sake  !  Think  of  it !  Think 
of  it !  He  went  because  I  was  fretting  about  Phil. 
He  went  because — because  he  thought — that  Phil's 
safety — meant — my  happiness,  and  that  his  safety — 
his — his  precious  life — didn't — count!" 

The  awful  words  sank  into  breathless  silence. 
Mrs.  Raleigh  was  crying  silently.  She  was  power- 
less to  cope  with  this.  But  Audrey  shed  no  tears. 
It  was  beyond  tears  and  beyond  mourning — this 
terrible  revelation  that  had  come  to  her.  By-and-bye, 
it  might  be,  both  would  come  to  her,  if  she  lived. 

She'rose  suddenly  at  length  with  a  sharp  gasp,  as 
of  one  seeking  air. 

"I  am  going,"  she  said,  in  a  clear,  strong  voice, 
"  to  the  colonel.  He  will  help  me  to  save  my  husband." 

And  with  that  she  turned  to  the  veranda,  and  met 
the  commanding-officer  face  to  face.  There  was 
another  man  behind  him,  but  she  did  not  look  at 
him.  She  instantly,  without  a  second's  pause,  ad- 
dressed the  colonel. 

"  I  was  coming  to  you,"  she  said  through  her  white 
lips.  "You  will  help  me.  You  must  help  me.  My 
husband  is  a  prisoner,  and  I  am  going  into  the  Hills  to 
find  him.  You  must  follow  with  men  and  guns.  He 
must  be  saved — whatever  it  costs." 

The  colonel  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  looking 
down  at  her  very  earnestly,  very  kindly. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Tudor,"  he  said,  "all  that  can  be 
done  shall  be  done,  all  that  is  humanly  possible.  I 
have  already  told  Turner  so.  Did  you  know  that  he 
was  safe?" 
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He  drew  her  forward  a  step,  and  she  saw  that  the 
man  behind  him  was  Phil  Turner  himself — Phil 
Turner,  grave,  strong-,  resolute,  with  all  his  manhood 
strung  up  to  the  moment's  emergency,  all  his  boyhood 
submerged  in  a  responsibility  that  overwhelmed  tht 
lesser,  part  of  him,  leaving  only  that  which  was  great. 

He  went  straight  up  to  Audrey  and  took  the  hands 
she  stretched  out  to  him.  Neither  of  them  felt  the 
presence  of  onlookers. 

"He  saved  my  life,  Mrs.  Tudor!"  he  said  simply. 
"  He  forced  me  to  take  it  at  his  hands.  But  I'm  going 
back  with  some  men  to  find  him.  You  stay  here  with 
Mrs.  Raleigh  till  we  come  back.  We  shall  be  quicker 
alone." 

A  great  sob  burst  from  Audrey.  It  was  as  if  the 
few,  gallant  words  had  loosened  the  awful  constric- 
tion at  her  heart. 

"  Oh,  Phil,  Phil !"  she  cried  brokenly.  "  You  under- 
stand— what  this  is  to  me — how  I  love  him — how  I 
love  him  !  Bring  him  back  to  me !  Promise,  Phil, 
promise !" 

And  Phil  bent  till  his  lips  touched  the  hands  he 
held. 

"  I  will  do  it,"  he  said  with  reverence — "  so  help  me, 
God!" 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE   RETURN 

ALL  through  the  day  and  the  night  that  followed 
Audrey  watched  and  waited. 

She  spent  the  terrible  hours  at  the  Raleighs'  bunga- 
low, scarcely  conscious  of  her  surroundings  in  her 
anguish  of  suspense.  It  possessed  her  like  a  raging 
fever,  and  she  could  not  rest.  At  times  it  almost 
seemed  to  suffocate  her,  and  then  she  would  pace  to 
and  fro,  to  and  fro,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did. 

Mrs.  Raleigh  never  left  her,  caring  for  her  with  a 
maternal  tenderness  that  never  flagged.  But  for  her 
Audrey  would  almost  certainly  have  collapsed  under 
the  strain. 

"  If  he  had  only  known !  If  he  had  only  known !" 
she  kept  repeating.  "  But  how  could  he  know  ?  for  I 
never  showed  him.  How  could  he  even  guess  ?  And 
now  he  never  can  know.  It's  too  late,  too  late  !" 

Futile,  bitter  regret !  All  through  the  night  it 
followed  her,  and  when  morning  came  the  haggard 
misery  it  had  wrought  upon  her  face  had  robbed  it  of 
all  its  youth. 

Mrs.  Raleigh  tried  to  comfort  her  with  hopeful 
words,  but  she  did  not  seem  so  much  as  to  hear  them. 
She  was  listening,  listening  intently,  for  every  sound. 

It  was  about  noon  that  young  Travers  raced  in, 
hot  and  breathless,  but  he  stopped  short  in  evident 
dismay  when  he  saw  Audrey.  He.  would  have  with- 
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drawn  as  precipitately  as  he  had  entered,  but  she 
sprang  after  him  and  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"You  have  news !"  she  cried  wildly.  "What  is  it? 
Oh,  what  is  it  ?  Tell  me  quickly  ! " 

He  hesitated  and  glanced  nervously  at  Mrs. 
Raleigh. 

"Yes,  tell  her !"  the  latter  said.  "It  is  better  than 
suspense." 

And  so  briefly,  jerkily,  the  boy  blurted  out  his 
news : 

"  Phil's  back  again;  but  they  haven't  got  the  major. 
The  fort  was  deserted,  except  for  one  old  man,  and 
they  have  brought  him  along.  They  are  over  at  the 
colonel's  bungalow  now." 

He  paused,  shocked  by  the  awful  look  his  tidings 
had  brought  into  Audrey's  eyes. 

The  next  instant  she  had  sprung  past  him  to  the 
open  door  and  was  gone,  bareheaded  and  distraught, 
into  the  blazing  sunshine. 

How  she  covered  the  distance  of  long,  white  road 
to  the  colonel's  bungalow,  Audrey  never  remembered 
afterwards.  Her  agony  of  mind  was  too  great  for  her 
brain  to  register  any  impression  of  physical  stress. 
She  only  knew  that  she  ran  and  ran  as  one  runs  in  a 
nightmare,  till  suddenly  she  was  on  the  veranda  of 
the  colonel's  bungalow,  stumbling,  breathless,  crying 
hoarsely  for  "Phil!  Phil!"  : 

He  came  to  her  instantly. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  cried,  in  high  strained  tones. 
"  Where  is  my  husband  ?  You  promised  to  bring  him 
back  to  me  !  You  promised — you  promised " 

Her  voice  failed.     She  felt  choked,  as  if  an  iron 
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hand  were  slowly,  remorselessly,  crushing  the  life  out 
of  her  panting  heart.  Thick  darkness  hovered  above 
her,  but  she  fought  it  from  her  wildly,  frantically. 

"You  promised —        She  gasped  again. 

He  took  her  gently  by  the  arm,  supporting  her. 

"  Mrs.  Tudor,"  he  said  very  earnestly,  "  I  have  done 
my  best." 

He  led  her  unresisting  into  a  room  close  by.  The 
colonel  was  there,  and  with  him  a  man  in  flowing, 
native  garments. 

"Mrs.  Tudor,"  said  Phil,  his  hand  closing  tightly 
upon  her  arm,  "  before  you  blame  me,  I  want  you  to 
speak  to  this  man.  He  can  tell  you  more  about  your 
husband  than  I  can." 

He  spoke  very  quietly,  very  steadily,  almost  as  if 
he  were  afraid  she  might  not  understand  him. 

Audrey  made  an  effort  to  collect  her  reeling  senses. 
The  colonel  bent  towards  her. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  him,  Mrs.  Tudor!"  he  said 
kindly.  "  He  is  a  friend,  and  he  speaks  English." 

But  Audrey  did  not  so  much  as  glance  at  the  native, 
who  stood,~  silent  and  impassive,  waiting  to  be  ques- 
tioned. The  agony  of  the  past  thirty  hours  had 
reached  its  limit.  She  sank  into  a  chair  by  the 
colonel's  table  and  hid  her  face  in  her  shaking 
hands. 

"I've  nothing  to  ask  him,"  she  said  hopelessly. 
"Eustace  is  dead — dead — dead,  without  ever  know- 
ing how  I  loved  him.  Nothing  matters  now.  There 
;i  nothing  left  that  ever  can  matter." 

Dead  silence  succeeded  her  words,  then  a  quiet 
movement,  then  silence  again. 
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She  did  not  look  up  or  stir.  Her  passion  of  grief 
had  burnt  itself  out.  She  was  exhausted  mentally 
and  physically. 

Minutes  passed,  but  she  did  not  move.  What  was 
there  to  rouse  her  ?  There  was  nothing  left.  She  had 
no  tears  to  shed.  Tears  were  for  small  things.  This 
grief  of  hers  was  too  immense,  too  infinite  for  tears. 

Only  at  last  something,  some  inner  prompting, 
stirred  her,  and  as  if  at  the  touch  of  a  hand  that  com- 
pelled, sheo  raised  her  head. 

She  saw  neither  the  colonel  nor  Phil,  and  a  sharp 
prick  of  wonder  pierced  her  lethargy  of  despair.  She 
turned  in  her  chair,  obedient  still  to  that  inner  force 
that  compelled.  Yes,  they  had  gone.  Only  the  native 
remained — an  old,  bent  man,  who  humbly  awaited 
her  pleasure.  His  face  was  almost  hidden  in  his 
chuddah. 

Audrey  looked  at  him. 

"There  is  nothing  to  wait  for,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  You  need  not  stay." 

He  did  not  move.  It  was  as  if  he  had  not  heard. 
Her  wonder  grew  into  a  sort  of  detached  curiosity. 
What  did  the  man  want  ?  She  remembered  that  the 
colonel  had  told  her  that  he  understood  English. 

"Is  there — something — you  wish  to  say  to  me?" 
she  asked,  and  the  bare  utterance  of  the  words  kindled 
a  feeble  spark  of  hope  within  her,  almost  in  spite  of 
herself. 

He  turned  very  slowly. 

"  Yes,  one  thing,"  he  said,  paused  an  instant  as  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  great  cry,  then  straightened 
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himself,  pushed  the  chuddak  back  from  his  face,  and 
flung  out  his  arms  to  her  passionately. 
"Audrey  !"  he  said— "Audrey  !" 


HAPPINESS  AGAIN 

BY  slow  degrees  Audrey  learnt  the  story  of  her 
husband's  escape. 

It  was  Phil's  doing  in  the  main,  he  told  her  simply, 
and  she  understood  that  but  for  Phil  he  would  not 
have  taken  the  trouble.  Something  Phil  had  said  to 
him  that  night  had  stuck  in  his  mind,  and  it  had 
finally  decided  him  to  make  the  attempt. 

Circumstances  had  favoured  him.  Moreover  it  was 
by  no  means  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  among 
the  Hill  tribes  in  native  guise.  One  sentinel  alone 
had  returned  to  guard  the  hut  after  Phil's  departure, 
and  this  man  he  had  succeeded  in  overpowering 
without  raising  an  alarm. 

Then,  disguising  himself  once  more,  he  had 
managed  to  escape  just  before  the  dawn,  and  had 
lain  hidden  for  hours  among  the  boulders  of  the  river- 
bed, fearing  to  emerge  by  daylight.  But  in  the  even- 
ing he  had  left  his  hiding-place,  and  found  the  fort 
to  be  occupied  by  British  troops.  The  Waris  had 
gone  to  earth  before  their  advance,  and  they  had 
found  the  place  deserted. 

He  had  forthwith  presented  himself  in  his  disguise 
and  had  been  taken  before  Phil,  the  omcer-in- 
command. 
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"  But  surely  he  knew  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  knew  me.    But  I  swore  him  to  secrecy." 
She  drew  a  little  closer  to  him. 
"  Eustace,  why  ?"  she  whispered. 
His  arm  tightened  about  her. 
"  I  had  to  know  the  truth  first,"  he  said. 
"Oh!"    she    murmured.      "And     now — are    yo& 
satisfied  ?" 

He  bent  and  kissed  her  forehead  gravely,  tenderly. 
"  I  am  satisfied,"  he  said. 

»  *  »  •  • 

"Well,  didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  laughed  Phil,  when 
they  shook  hands  later. 

Audrey  did  not  ask  him  what  he  meant,  for,  with 
all  his  honesty,  Phil  could  be  enigmatical  when  he 
chose.  Moreover,  it  really  didn't  much  matter,  for,  as 
she  tacitly  admitted  to  herself,  fond  as  she  was  of  him, 
he  no  longer  occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  her, 
thoughts,  and  she  was  not  vitally  interested  in  him 
now  that  the  trouble  was  over. 

So  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  Phil  cheerily  packed  his 
belongings  and  departed  to  Poonah,  having  effected 
an  exchange  into  the  other  battalion  stationed  there, 
only  his  major  understood  why,  and  was  sorry. 
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UNGENSORED    CELEBRITIES. 

By   E   T.    RAYMOND.       Large    Crown     8vo,  cloth, 
los.  6d.  Net.      (Third    Im'pression.) 

'Some  exceedingly  frank  portraits  of  public  men  are  contained  in 
a  book  with  the  curious  title  of  '  Uncensored  Celebrities,'  which 
Messrs.  Fisher  Unwin  publish.  The  author,  Mr.  E.  T.  Raymond,  is 
mercilessly  careful  to  explain  in  his  preface  that  the  work  is  'not  meant 
for  the  hero-worshipper.'"  —  EVENING  STANDARD. 

"No  book  of  personal  studies  oi"  recent  years  has  given  so  much  food 
for  thought,  and  in  spite  of  its  frankness  it  is  always  fair.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond has  succeeded  in  revealing  men  without  taking  sides.  .  .  Here 
we  have  clear  vision,  sane  opinion,  and  a  very  useful  sense  of  humour, 
not  a'wavs  free  from  acid  "--NATIONAL  NEWS. 
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The  Life   of  Lamartine.   By  H.  REMSEN 

WHITEHOUSE.      With    many   Illustrations.     Two 

volumes.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  429.  Net. 

"  Mr.  H.  Remsen  Whitehouse  has  shown  great  thoroughness  ip  his 
'  life  of  Lamartinc,'  which  gives  evidence  of  careful  study  and  re- 
search. It  deals  with  a  time  of  great  men,  and  in  the  course  of  its 
pages  we  come  across  the  names  of  such  people  as  Louis  Philippe, 
Charles  X,  Napoleon  III,  Louis  Blanc,  Due  de  Broglie,  Lord  Byron, 
Cavour,  Chateaubriand;  Guizot,  Victor  Hugo,  Julie  Charles,  Marquis 
of  Normanby,  Lord  Palmerston,  Cobden,  Thiers,  Louis  de  Vignet,  and 
others.  As  irmy  bo  ini^med  from  that  fact,  it  is  full  of  intensely 
interesting  matter." — MORNING  ADVERTISER. 

Richard  Cobden :    The   International 

Man.  By  J.  A.  HOBSON.  With  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  and  8  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  2 is.  Net.  (Second  Impression.) 

"Mr.  Hobson  has  produced  one  of  those  rare  books  which  it  is 
difficult  to  read  through,  because  they  are  too  interesting.  It  continu- 
ally lures  one  into  reflection  ;  one  puts  it  down  on  one's  knees  and 
\vanders  away  straight  out  of  the  text  down  some  pleasant' (and  some- 
times unpleasant)  path  of  speculation.  .  .  Almost  every  page  testifies 
to  Cobden 's  soundness  of  judgment  in  the  sphere  of  international 
poljcy." — NEW  STATESMAN. 

"  Mr  J.  A.  Hobson's  able  study  of  '  Richard  .Cobden'  could  not  have 
come  at  a  more  opportune  moment,  for  not  only  is  his  work  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  present-day  internuti  >ial  problems  in  the 
light  of  their  development,  but  it  is  full  of  useful  passages  bearing  on 
devices  which  we  are  only  too  a.pt  to  regard  as  the  special  prcwiuct  of 
the  aoth  century." — CAMBRIDGE  MAGAZINE. 

The    Prelude     to    Bolshevism  :      The 

Kornilov  Rebellion.  By  A.  F.  KEREN  SKY,  former 
Prime  Minister,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of. the  Russian  Army.  With 
two  portraits.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  i6s.  Net. 

'Who  is  to  blame  for  the  triumph  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  Kornilov 
or  Kerensky?  Controversy  has  continued  to  rage  round  the  origin 
and  motives  of  the  Kornilov  rising  and  Kerensky's  attitude  towards 
it.  M.  Kerensky's  testimony  throws  fresh  light  on  the  subject,  and 
it  remains  for  history  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  the  evidence." — THE 
SCOTSMAN. 

"A  mine  of   interest  and   information." — THE  TIMES. 

"An  account  of  one  of  the  decisive  episodes  in  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion by  one  of  its  leading  Actors  is  an  historical  document  of  import- 
ance, and  future  historians  will  undeniably  class  M.  Kerensky's  book 
among  their  primary  resources.**"-  KVGRVMAN. 
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Life  of  Liza  Lehmann.    By  Herself,    wu  i 

a    Coloured    Frontispiece    and     16    pp.    Illustrations. 

Large, Crown  8vo,  cloth,  IOB.  6d.  Net. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  Madame  Liza  Lehmann  completed  a  volume 
of  Reminiscences.  A  charming  and  gifted  woman  her  life  was  spent 
in  artistic  and  literary  surroundings.  She  was  ih«  daughter  of  an 
artist,  Rudolf  Lehmann,  the  wife  of  another,  Herbert  Bedford,  one  of 
her  sisters  being  Mrs.  Bnrry  Pain,  and  her  cousins  including  Muriel 
Me"nie  Bowie  ("  The  Girl  in  the  Carpathians")  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann, 
ot  "  Punch.".  Her  memories  include  a  dinner  with  Verdi,  conversation? 
with  Jenny  Lind,  anecdotes  of  Edward  VII,  brahms,  Mme.  Clara  Butt, 
and  other  celebrities.  As  the  composer  of  "  A  Persian  Garden,"  she 
herself  became  world-renowned,  and  her  self-revelation  is  not  less  inte- 
resting than  her  tit-bits  about  oiher  artists. 

Anglo-American  Relations,  1861-1865 

By  BROUGHAM  VILLIERS  &  W.  H.  CHESSON. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d.  Net. 

This  book  deals  with  the  causes  of  friction  and  misunderstandings 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during  the  trying  years  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  reasons  which,  for  a  time,  gave  prominence  to  the 
Southern  sympathies  of  the  British  ruling  classes,  while  rendering  almost 
inarticulate  the  far  deeper, feeling  for  the  Cause1  of  Union  and  Emancipa- 
tion among  the  masses  of  our  people,  are  examined  and  explained,  Such 
dramatic  incidents  as  the  Trent  affair,  the  launching  of  the  "Alabama," 
and  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  are  dealt  with  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  effect  upon  opinion  in  this  country  as  illustrated 
by  contemporary  correspondence  and  literature.  Interesting  facts,  now 
almost  forgotten,  of  the  movements  inaugurated  by  the  English  frktvls 
of  the  North  to  explain  to  our  people  the  true  issues  at  stake  in  the 
conflict  are  reproduced,  and  an  attempt  -is  made  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  the  controversies  of  the  time  on  the  subsequent  relations  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Chesson,  grandson  of  George  Thompson,  the  anti-slavery 
orator,  who  was  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  bosom  friend,  contributes  a 
chapter  which  attempts  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  influence  of 
Transatlantic  problems  upon  English  oratory  and  the  writings  of  public 
men. 

The  Canadian   Contingent.     By  CAPTAIN 

HARWOOD  STEELE,  Headquarters  Staff,  and 
Canadian  Division.  With  32  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  IDS.  6d.  Net. 

Capt.  Steele,  who  is  already  favourably  known  as  the  author  pf  the 
spirited  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  Cleared  for  Action,"  here  recounts 
the  deeds  of  the  famous  auxiliary  force  sent  by  Canada  to  help  England 
in  the  Great  War.  What  St.  Julien,  Festubert,  Givenchy,  Ypres,  etc., 
mean  in  the  glorious  record  of  the  Allies  will  be  fully  understood  by 
the  reader  of  this  book. 


fKtmv 
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MABIE,    TODD    &    CO,    L««L, 

Condon,  Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich,  Sydney, 
Toronto,  etc. 
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The  Little  Grandmother  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  :  Reminiscences  and 
i  etters  of  Catherine  Breshkovsky. 

Edited   by  , ALICE    STONE   BLACKWKLL,  with  ;< 
Frontispiece.  Clot|i,  ius.  6d.  Net.  (Stxoml  Impression,  i 
The   outstanding  figure  of   the   Russian   revolt    is   Madame  Gather!: 
Breshkovsky,  affectionately  known  in  Russia  as  Baboushka  ("  dear  littl- 
Grannie  "),   whom  M.   Kerensky,   then   Minister  of  justice,    liberal «-d   as 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the   Provisional  Government.     S/.-vcrai  ye;:- 
h.r  youth  were  spent  in  solitary  confinement  in  a  IVtrograd  prison,  ;mrl 
two  years  of  her  later  life  in  the  dread- fortress-prisou  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
Since    she    was    twenty-three    she    has    not    been    free    from    police    .sur- 
veillance,  and   the  record  of  her  nearly  half-century   of  de\otion   to   :>i 
cans*;  of  Russian  freedom  is  one  of  hardship  and  persecution  heroicalN 
endured.      In     1904     shf     visited     this    coumry,     where     she     made     th»- 
acquaintance  of   many   of   the   friends   of    Russian   freedom,   only    to    !>«• 
arrested  on  her  return.     Seldom  has  so  dram.itic  a  story  been  unfold<-ri 
This  is  one  of  those  rare  human  documents  that  cannot  fail  to  m;.. 
profound  impression  on  every  reader. 

A  Short  History  of  France.     By  MARY 

DL'CLAUX.    With  4  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  IPS.  6d. 

Nrt,     (Fourth  Impression.) 

"Mine.  Duclaux  , is  a  true  literary  artist;  and  no  one,  we  ventur- 
to  say,  even  among  the  writers  of  her  adopted  nation,  the  home  <>' 
brilliant  literature,  was  better  fitted  for  the  exact  task  she  has  here  B«M 
herself  and  so  charmingly  fulfilled.  .  .  .  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  thi 
book,  which  makes  it  valuable  for  all  persons,  and  they  are  legion  in 
these  days,  whVwish  really  to  understand  France,  is  Mme.  DurlmixV 
penetrating  knowledge  of  the  French  character." --Tun  SPF.CTATOK. 

"  Madame  Duclaux's  History  is,  as  might  be  expected,  intimate  and 
fascinating  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  It  is  primarily  the  work 
of  a  poet ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  suffused  with  sympathy  and  imagination. 
Her  wide  reading1  has  filled  her  mind  with  a  vast  store  of  thoughts  as 
well  as  facts.  .  .  .  Madame  Duclaux  has  added  a  treasure  to  literature 
in  her  '  Short  History  of  France.'  " — COUNTRY  LIFE. 

How  France  is  Governed.    By  RAYMOND 

pOINCARE.     (Fifth  Impression.)     Larpe  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  8s.  6d.  Net. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  the  whole  framework  of 
French  administration  .  .  .  packed  with  information  not  easily  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  conveyed  in  language  of  rem  irkable  and  attractive 
simplicity." — THE  SPECTATOR. 

"The  book  is  a  lucid,  a  quite  extraordinarily  lucid,  exposition  of  the 
entire  machinery  of  Government  in  France." — THE  GLOBE. 

From  Mill-boy  to  Minister.  The  Life  of  the 

Right   Hon.   J.   R.    Clynes,     M.P.       By    EDWARD 
GEORGE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  Net 

•-*       The  "Swan"  Pen. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

With  Maps  and  many  other  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
53.  od.  net  each.    NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

South  Africa,    (The  Union  of  South  Africa, 

Rhodesia,  and  all  other  Territories  South  of 

the  Zambesi.)    By  GEORGE  McCALL  THEAL, 

Litt.D.,  LL.D.  Eighth  edition.  Re-written  and  brought 

up-to-date  with  new  chapters  and  many  new  illustrations. 

"An  extremely   useful   and   instructive  as   well  as   eminently  readable 

short  history  of  South  Africa."— THB  TIMKS. 

"Mr.    Theal    i«   the   authoritative    historian    of    the    country." — THH 
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The  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany. 

New     and     revised    edition.       By     W.    HARBUTT 
DAWSON.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2 is.  Net. 

This  work,  which  was  written  ten  years  ago,  has  been  in  steady 
demand  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  and,  in  view  of.  the  fact  that  the 
seventh  impression  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  it  has  been  thought  > 
able  to  subject  the  narrative  to  thorough  revision,  with  a  view  to 
br'.i'giii}*  it  as  much  up  to  date  as  is  possible  in  existing  circumstances. 
Tht-  author  has  devoted  great  care  to  the  modifications  and  additions 
which  have  been  called  for,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  and,  in  its  new 
form,  "The  Evolution  i>f  Modern  Germany"  aims  at  presenting  a 
fai.hful  picture  of  the  Gvnnai*  Empire  in  its  most  important  economic 
and  political  aspects  at  Cu-  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  As 
revised,  the  work  should  be  able  to  count  on  a  continuation  of  the 
popularity  which  has  already  fallen  to  it  in  so  striking  a  measure. 

The   Limitations   of    State  Industrial 

Control.         A    Symposium.      Edited   by    Huntly 
Carter.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6s.  Net. 

For  the  Government  or  the  statesman,  there  is  no  problem  so  gi 
and   so   urgent    as    that   of    Control,    not   one   EO   paradoxical,    How    to 
control  each  individual  in  the  service  of  all,  so  as  io  S'rure  to  each  and 
all  the  greatest   amount  of  liberty  compatible  with   individual  and   - 
well-being?     That  is  the  question.     The  contributions  to  the  svmposium 
contained   by   this   book   reveal   clearly   and   convincingly   how   th"    minds 
of  men  and  women  in  this  country  are  seriously  and  deeply  moved  in  the 
direction  of  speculation'concerning  the  two  sides  of  the  question,  namely, 
individualistic  and  mass  control. 

Thus    they    express     the    xvell-considered    views    of    upwards    of    forty 
representative  public  men  and   women,   including  leaders  of  the  Govern - 
nvnt,    peers,    administrators,    legislators,    Government    contractor^ 
leaders    of    trade,  commerce,   industry,  banking,  finance,    and    poh 
social,    economic    and    industrial    reformers.       Though    gathered    in 
posium   form  these  views  have  a  , unified   theoretical  and    practical    \ 
which    commend    them    to    all     who    are    interested    in    industrial    an  1 
national   economics,    and   specially    to  students   of   affairs.       Among   the 
contributors  are  Mr..  Lloyd  George,   Mr.    Bonar  Law,   Lord  Bryce,    Lord 
Parmoor,  Lord  Inchcape,  Sir  Hugh  Bell,  Sir  Charles  Mac-ira,  Mr.  li 
Cox,  Genera!  Smuts,  Mr.  Hilairt  Belloc  and  Miss  Margaret  Mammilla  i 

Firewoods:     Their     Production     and 
Fuel  Values.    By  A.  D.  WEBSTER,  Author 

of    "  Seaside    Planting :    for    Shelter,    Ornament    and 
Profit."    With  many   Illustrations.    Cloth,  125.  6d.Net. 

The    author,    a    well-known    authority    <>r,    trr  stry,    ha',    had   a    v 
experience    in  the   matter  of   fin  \v  >ocl    and    IK    utility   on    several    <>f    ilie 
lX"-t-woml(  d    estates  in    England    ;:iid   Scotland. 
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Russia    in     Upheaval      By    EDWARD 

ALSWORTH  ROSS,  Author  of  «  South  of  Panama^ 
The  Changing  Chinese,"  etc.  With  81  illustrations. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  125.  6d:  Net.  (Second  Impres.) 
Many  writers  have  pictured  Russia  in  the  throes  of  revolution  but 

is  probably  no  living  American  so  well  prepared  as  Professor  Ross 
to  present,  not  only  the  revolution  itself,  but  its  origins  in  the  past  and 
its  probable  results  in  the  future.  This  sociologist,  whose  previous 
books  have  so  inimitably  touched  into  life  the  problems'  of  South 
America,  the  changing  Chinese,  and  our  own  population,  was  travelling 
through  Russia,  with  every  facility  for  the  most  intimate  observation, 
during  the  greater  part  of  Russia's  red  year.  He  visited  not  only 
Petrograd  and  ^Moscow,  but  also  the  Volga,  the  Caucasus,  Turkestan, 
and  Siberia.  "  Russia  in  Upheaval  "  is  the  ripe  harvest  of  these 
varied  experiences.  It  discusses  the  overthrow  of  autocracy,  the  new 
freedom  in  Russia,  soil  hunger  and  land  redistribution,  labour  and 
capital  in  Russia,  the  casting  out  of  Vodka,  Russian  women  and  their 
outlook,  the  Church-  and  the  sects,  the  coroperative  movement  in 
°.ussia,  the  Zemstvos  and  how  they  built  a  State  within  a  State,  and 
,  hf-  prohable  future  of  Russia. 

National  Afforestation.  By  A.D.WEBSTER. 

Author  of  "Seaside  Planting,"  "  Webster's  Forester's 
Diary,"  etc  ,  etc.  .  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d,  Net. 

Not  only  as  a  matter  of  national  safety,  but  in  order  to  provide 
timber  for  our  everyday  requirements,  -it  is  imperative  that  the 
Government  should,  without  delay,  not  only  replant  areas  that  have 
been  denuded  for  war  purposes,  but  ;-fforest  at  least  a  million  acres 
of  waste  or  otherwise  unprofitable  land.  Mr.  Webster  deals  with  the 
cost  of  forming  plantations,  the  trees  to  plant,  the  comparative  value 
of  British  and  foreign  timber,  transport,  etc 

Mr.  Webster  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  authorities  on  the 
subject  with  which  he  deals  so  informatively  in  this  work. 

The  Training  Of  Youth  :  A  Treatise  on  the 
training  of  Adolescents.  By  T.  W.  Berry,  Director  of 
Education,  Rhondda.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  75.  Net. 

This  book  has  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  recognising  that 
the  youth  of  the  nation  must  now  occupy  an  increasingly  important 
position  in  the  national  reconstruction  schemes  as  a  result  of  the  war- 
depletion  of  the  nation's  manhood.  Recreations— principles  and  outlets, 
indoor  and  outdoor ;  play  centres  for  juveniles ;  conduct  and  habits ; 
juvenile  delinquency;  vocational  training;  and  employment  are  all  sym- 
pathetically and  practically  dealt  with.  A  chapter  on  moral  virility  is 
specially  opportune.  The  subjects  have  been  approached  from  a  pSycho- 
logical  standpoint  and  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  to  get  hold  of 
our  youth  through  an  improvement  in 'the  educational  facilities — social 
and  "moral.  Blind-alley  occupations,  unemployment,  unskilled  labour, 
moral  depravity,  social  disability,  physical  degeneracy,  are  subject  for 
nrt-vcntivu  treatment  .'it  whirh  lli<  ims. 


Cata.c£ue  from — 

MABIE,    FOOD    &    CO.,    Ltd., 

London,  Manrh-.-fr.-r,  Paris  Zurich,  Svdnry, 
Toronto,  etc. 


The    Old    World  and   the    New.    By 

FREDERICK  C.  HOWE,  Author  of  "  Privilege  and 
Democracy,"  "The  City,"  "The  Hope  of  Democracy," 
etc.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  75.  6d.  Net. 

Under  modern  industrial  conditions  it  is  conflicts  springing  from 
economic  forces  that  are  mainly  responsible  for  war  forces  that  seek 
.tor  control  of  other  people's  lands,  territories,  trade  resources,  or  the 
l;-.nd  and  water  ways  which  control  such  economic  opportunities.  Mr. 
Howe's  work,  keeping  these  essential  points  in  view,  is  an  attempt  to 
show  how  to  anticipate  and  avoid  war  rather  than  how  to  provide  means 
for  the  arbitration  of  disputes  after  they  have  arisen.  Mr.  Howe,  a 
widely  known  student  of  economics  and  international  questions,  has 
here  produced  a  book  of  the  highest  importance. 

Instincts  of  the   Herd   in   Peace  and 

War.  By  W.  TROTTER.  New  Edition.  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  Net. 

PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

An  exceedingly  original  essay  on  individual  and  social  psychology." 
— THE  NEW  STATESMAN. 

"It  is  a  balanced  and  inspiring  study  of  one  of  the  prime  factors  of 
human  advance." — THH  TIMES. 

"The  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Trotter's  book,  which  may  be  commended 
both  for  its  logic  and  its  circumspection,  is  to  suggest  that  the  science 
of  psychology  is  not  a  mass  of  dreary  and  Indefinite  generalities,  but 
if  studied  in  relation  to  other  branches  of  biology,  a  guide  in  the  actual 
affairs  of  life,  enabling  the  human  mind  to  foretell  the  course  of  human 
action." — DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

:<Mr.  Trotter's  book  is  an  able  and  acute  analysis  of  the  tendencies 
at  work  in  modern  European  society." — THE  SCOTSMAN. 

• 

Woman  and  Marriage.    A  Handbook.    By 

MARGARET  STEPHENS.  (Fifth  Impression.) 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s  Net. 

THE  SPECTATOR  says  "  '  Woman  and  Marriage  '  is  an  outspoken  book 
which  should  be  carefully  read  by  those  for  whom  it  is  written.  It  is 
not  a  book  for  boys  and  girls ;  it  is  a  physiological  handbook,  tho- 
roughly well  written,  orderly,  wholesome  and  practical.  .  .  .We  com- 
mend this  work  to  all  who  want  a  full  account  in  simple  words  of  the 
physical  facts  of  married  !iic.  All  the  dirTiculties  of  the  subject  ar^ 
handled  fearlessly,  gravely  and  reverently  in  this  book,  and  as  it  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  mere  curiosity,  so  it  deserves  thoughtful 
-•tin! .  •  of  u«  whose  lives  it  touc! 

Ot  *U  Stationer,  ami  The     **  SWHO  "     Pell.  born  10  6***  1*6 
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Rural    Housing.    ;  >  WILLIAM  c.  SAVAGE, 

M.D.  (Lond.),   B.Sc.,   D.P.H.      New   edition,   with   a 
new  chapter  on  the  After   War   Problems.     With  32 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  75.  6d.  Net. 
"This  is  a  practical  book,  bj  a  man  who  has  had  good  opportunities 
of  mastering  his  subject.     He  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  Law;  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  housing  question  as  it  stands  now;  then  gives  detailed 
advice  on  the  construction  of  new  cottages,  and  ends  with  an  essay  on 
the  economics  of  the  housing  problem." — THE   ECONOMIST. 

"We  feel  we  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  question — one  bound  up  most  intimately  with  the  national  welfare 
—to  study  the  book  most  carefully  for  themselves.  "—CHURCH  TIMES. 

A  Permanent  League  of  Nations.    By 

SIR  GEORGE  PAISH.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  Net. 

"  Sir  George  *>aish,  who  brings  his  long  experience  and  expert 
knowledge  to  bear  on  all  questions  relating  to  trade  throughout  the 
world,  shows  in  this  timely  book  that  a  League  of  Nations  is  not  onlv 
desirable  for  moral  reasons,  but  necessary  for  the  common  protection 
and  assistance  of  the  nations  in  dealing  w.ith  the  financial  and  economic 
position  which  has  now  arisen." — THE  INQUIRER. 

"Without  a  superfluous  word  of  sentiment  Sir  George  Paish  reasons 
out  an  excellent  case  for  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
...  It  is  the  special  merit  of  Sir  George's  essays  that  they  add  many 
valuable  economic  footnotes  to  the  usual  ethical  arguments." — LITERARY 
GUIDE. 

State    Morality    and    the    League    of 
Nations.     tjy  JAMES  WALKER  and  M.  D. 

PETRE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  N*t. 

The  characteristic  of  this  work  is  its  presentment  of  the  problem  of 
the  League  of  Nations  from  the  twofold  point  of  view  of  one  who  be- 
lieves in  it  as  a  practical  scheme  of  politics,  and  one  who  regards  it  as 
mainly,  in  President  Wilson's  words,  "  a  mandate  of  humanity."  The 
former  of  these  two  writers  sets  forth  its  political  programme  and 
defends  its  practicability ;  the  latter  urges  its  difficulties  from  the  point 
of  view  of  statecraft,  and.  while  hoping,  from  diplomats,  some  direct 
move  towards  its  achievement,  i/iaintains  that  the  aspirations  which 
it  embodies  are  too  widely  human  to  be  truly  fulfilled  by  the  action  of 
professional  diplomacy.  Politicians  will  not  be  more  than  the  executor- 
of  humanity  in  such  a  scheme  ;  their  own  task  is  a  narrower  one.  For 
the  first  writer  the  Stnte  is.  in  a  very  complete  sense,  a  moral  person- 
ality ;  for  the  second  it  has  certain  inevitable  Machiavellian  character- 
istics— hence  a  profound  divergence  between  these  two  writers  as  to 
the  means  of  arriving'  at  a  true  League  of  Nation*. 

Miss  Petre's  recent  books  have  attracted  wide  attention,  and  the 
present  is  probably  one  of  the  most  informing  and  interesting  works 
on  the  subject  ,yet  issued. 
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Vagabonding    Down    the    Andes.     By 

HARRY  A.  FRANCK,  Author  of  "A  Vagabond 
Journey  Around  the  World,"  etc.  With  a  Map  and 
176  illustrations.  Cloth,  255.  Net.  (Second  Impression.) 
Harry  A.  Franck  spent  four  years  exploring  Latin-America.  And  in 
this  case  "exploring"  does  not  mean  being  accompanied  by  a  \vell- 
f quipped  party  and  sailing  up  a  jungle  river  in  search  of  new  zoological 
species  or  a  river  of  rfoubt.  It  means  going  alone,  on  foot,  from  village 
to  village  down  the  terrible  length  of  the  Andes.  It  means  living  with 
the  natives,  Indian  and  white,  studying  their  history,  their  habits,  their 
conditions  of  life.  It  mean-?  suffering  horribly  from 'cold  and  heat  and 
hunger  and  fever  and  a  hundred  other  hardships.  It  means  studying  the 
language  and  literature  of  every  district.  It  means  doing  something 
infinitely  more  interesting  than  making  mere  geographical  discoveries; 
it  rrfeans  mapping  out  the  Andean  mind.  The  book  might  be  called  a 
foot-note  to  Pan-Americanism  ;  for  it  is  a  significant  study  of  the  human 
nature  of  half  a  continent.  But  above  nil  it  is  a  book  *f  adventure  and 
colour  and  incident — as  entertaining  as  the  Arabian  Nights. 

In   the  Wilds  of  South  America:   six 

Years  of  Exploration  in  Colombia,  Venezuela,    British 

Guiana,     Peru,      Bolivia,    Argentina,    Paraguay, 

Brazil.      by    LEO    E.    MILLER,    of  the   American 

Museum  of  Natural  History.     First  Lieutenant  in  the 

United    States  Aviation   Corps.       With  48  Full-page 

Illustrations  and  with  maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2 is.  Net. 

This    volume    represents    a    series    of  almost  continuous    explorations 

hardly  ever   paralleled    in   the   huge   areas  traversed.     The   author   is  a 

distinguished    field    naturalist — one   of  those  who    accompanied    Colonel 

Roosevelt    on    his    famous    South    American    expedition — and    his    first 

object   in   his   wanderings   over    150,000     miles     of    territory    was     the 

observation    of   wild    life;  but   hardly   second  was   that   of  exploration. 

The  result  is  a  wonderfully  informative,   impressive,   and  often  thrilling 

narrative  in  which  savage  peoples  and  all  but  unknown  animals  largely 

figure,  which  forms  an   infinitely  readable  book  and  one  of  rare  value 

for  geographers,  naturalists,  and  other  scientific  (men. 

Through     Egypt    in     War-time.      By 

MARTIN     S.       BRIGGS,,     Author     of     "Baroque 
Architecture,"    Etc.       With   a   Coloured    Frontispiece 
and  67  half-tone  illustra:ions.  Demv  8vo,  cloth  2is.  Net. 
"  This  book  has  attractions  bv  no  means  suggested  in  its  title.  .  .   . 
Mr.  Briggs  presents  to  us  Egypt  the  country  as  it  unfolded  itself  to  an 
officer    with    a   kern    eye   for    the    carious    and    picturesque ;    but    he    is 
al-o   by   profession    an    architect    (author   of   a   capital    book   on    Baroque 
Architecture) — a  fact    which  both  for  himself  and  his  readers  add.'d  an 
immense  fund  of  interest  to  his  travels,  which  lav  often   on   very  out-of- 
the-way   routes.      It   also  ensured,   beside   nhotographs,   a    la,rge   number 
of  excellent  pen-and-ink  architectural  drawings."— THE  TIMES. 


The   Pen'  with    the 
smoothest  gold  nib. 
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Byways     in     Southern     Tuscany.    By 

KATH  BRINE  HOOKER.  With  60  full-page  Illus- 
trations, besides  sketches  in  the  text  and  a  removable 
Frontispiece,  the  end  papers  being  a  coloured  map  of 
Southern  Tuscany  by  Porter  Garnett.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  i8s.  Net. 

In  addition  to  its  absorbing  historic  interest  this  book  has  the  claim 
of  recording  the  impressions  of  a  vivacious  and  observant  ladv  who 
describes  what  she  has  seen  in  modern  Tuscany  from  San  Galgano 
to  Sorano. 

Those  who  like  books  which  conjure  up  beautiful  historic  places  and 
fascinating  romances  of  real  life  will  be  sure  to  enjoy  this  handsome 
volume.  Among  the  stories  related  by  the  author  is  the  harrowing 
•one  of  Nello  Pannocchieschi  told  by  Dante,  the  scene  of  which  is 
the  ill-famed  Maremma,  mentioned  in  a  proverb  as  a  district  where 
"You  grow  rich  in  a  year,  but  die  in  six  months." 

Miss  Hooker  also  narrates  the  enthralling  story  of  La  Rossa  or 
Roxelana,  the  Sultana  of  Suleiman  I,  and  the  murder  of  that  Sultan's 
son  Mustapha.  One  of  her  chapters  deals  with  Tiburzi,  the  famous 
brigand,  who  was  born  in  1826,  and  called  himself  "The  king  of  the 
Macchia." • 

A  MAGAZINE  FOR  BOOK  READERS. 
•      M.A.B.     (Mainly  Aboul  Books.) 

"  M.A.B."  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  for  book 
buyers  and  book-readers.  Each  issue  contains  an  interest- 
ing "  London  Letter,"  giving  autobiographical  notes  with 
photographs  of  the  authors.  It  gives  also  excerpts  from  the 
most  important  books  of  the  month,  and  specimen  illustra- 
tions. 

"  M.A.B."   has   a    circulation    of    many  thousands  of 
copies  per  month,  and  it  is  widely  quoted  by  the  newspaper 
press   throughout    the   world.     Among   the   authors   whose 
portraits  have  appeared  in  recent  issues  are  :— 
E    TEMPLE  THURSTON         JOSEPH  CONRAD 
ROBERT  W.  SERVICE  W.  L.  GEORGE 

MRS    T.  P.  O'CONNOR  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

GILBERT  CANNAN  A.  F.  KERENSKY 

Special  Half-price  Subscription  Offer. 

"  M.A.B."  is  published  at  id.  per  month  (post  free  ad  ), 
but  a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  for  twelve  months  to  any 
address  on  payment  of  ONE  SHILLING. 

Address  "  M.A.B."  Dept.^  T.  FISHER  UN  WIN,  LTD., 
i,  ADELPHI  TERRACE,  LONDON,  W.C.  ?. 


MABIE,    TODD    &    OO,    Ltd., 

Lordor.,  Manchester,  Piria,  Zurich,  Sydney, 
Toronto,  etc. 
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THE    SOUTH    AMERICAN    SERIES. 

A  aeries  o!  volumes  by  recognised  authorities  on  the   history  and 

the  present  economic,  political  and  commercial  conditions  of  the 

South  American  Republics. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

Central    America:   Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa- 

Rica,  Honduras,  Panama  and  Salvador.  By  W.  H- 
KOEBEL.  With  a  Map  and  Illustrations,  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  155.  Net  each. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  this  volume,  not  only  to  merchants  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  years  after  the  war  for  new  o|>enings  for  trade,  but 
also  to  all  who  wish  for  an  ;iccurate  and  interesting  account  of  an 
almost  unknown  world." — SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

"  This  volume  of  the  '  South  American  Series  '  is  a  veritable  mine  of 
information  regarding  the  six  republics  which  comprise  Central 
America." — THE  BOOKMAN. 

"  It  describes  the  countries,  their  peopl**,  resources,  trades,  and  in- 
dustries, while  two  chapters  devoted  ro  British  interests  in  Centra' 
America  are  particularly  interesting  and  valuaH'e  just  now."—  -CiiAMBt!' 
OF  COMMERCE  JOURNAL. 

OTHER  VOL  !•>;•• S. 

1.  CHILE.     By  G.  F.  Scott  Elliott,  F.R.G  S.     (4th  Jn.nre.fion.) 

2.  PERU.     By  C.  Reginald  Enock.  F-R  G  ?.     (4th  Impression.) 

3.  MEXICO.     By  C    Reginald  Enock.  F  R.G.S.     (3rd  Impression.) 

4.  ARGENTINA.     By  W.  A.  Hirst.     (4ifc  Imprewion.) 
b.   BRAZIL.     By  Pierre  Dem*.     (2nd  Impression.) 

6    URUGUAY.     By  W.  H.  Koebel.     (2nd  Impression.) 

7.  GUIANA :  British,  French  and  Dutch.    By  Jame«  Rodway. 

8.  VENEZUELA.   By  Leonard  V.  Dalton.  B.Sc.     :2nd  Impression.) 

9.  LATIN     AMERICA  :      Its    Rise    and    Progress.       Br     F 

Garcia  Calderon.  With  a  Preface  by  Raymond  Poincare.  President 
of  France.  (4th  Iirpre«»ior..) 

10.  COLOMBIA.     By  Phanor  J.  Edcr.  A.B.,  LL.B.     (3rd  Impression  ) 

11.  ECUADOR.     By  C.  Reginald  Enock,  F.R.G  S. 

12.  BOLIVIA.     By  Pan'  Walle. 

1?.  PARAGUAY.    By  W.  H.  Koebel. 

The  Timts  says :  "  The  output  of  books  upon  Latin-America 
has  in  recect  years  been  very  large,  a  proof  doubtless  of  the 
increasing  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  subject.  Of  these  the  '  Sonth 
American  Series'  is  the  most  noteworthy.' 
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Shakespeare's    Workmanship.     By  SIR 

ARTHUR  QU1LLER-COUCH,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  King 
Edward  VII.  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  155.  Net. 
(Third  Impression.) 

These  studies  seek  to  discover,  in  tome  of  his  plays,  just  what 
Shakespeare  was  trying  to  do  as  a  playwright.  This  has  always  seemed 
to  the  author  a  s«?nsii>  vay  of  approaching  him,  and  one  worth  reveri- 
ing  to  from  time  to  time.  For  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  erudition 
and  scholarship  that  have  so  piously  l>een  heaped  about  Shakespeare 
to  say  that  we  shall  sometimes  find  it  salutary  to  disengage,our  minds 
from  it  all,  and  recollect  that  the  poet  was  a  playwright.  In  thus 
considering  some  of  Shakespeare's  chief  plays  as  pieces  of  workmanship 
(or  artistry),  the  book  follows  a  new  road  that  is  all  the  better  .worrh 
a  rriw!  because  it  lies  off  the  trodden  wav. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's  analysis  of  Shakespeare's  craftsmanship 
goes  direct  to  the  principles  of  dramatic  construction  ;  and  if  ever  the 
poetic  drama  seriously  revives  in  England  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
this  book  will  be  found  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  revival."  —  WEST- 
MINSTER GAZETTE. 

Lures  of  Life.     By  JOSEPH  LUCAS,  Author  of 

"  Our  Villa  in  Italy."  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  Net. 
"  The  Lures  of  Life  "  are  many  and  masterful,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  are  recorded  in  this  book.  They  are  objects  of  splendour  and  of 
fame  that  attract  and  draw  us  from  our  dug-outs  of  security  and  ease 
in  search  of  adventure.  There  is  the  lure  of  happiness  ;  men  travel  far  and 
wide  to  find  happiness  under  the  sun.  Herein  is  discussed  the  chances  of 
M.H:I>-.-S  in  thoir  venture.  The  lure  of  self-denial  is  fascinating  to  natures 
of  A  melanchory  turn.  The  New  Democracy  is  a  1-jre  which  arrests 
national  attention  to-day  ;  it  is  shaking  the  world  with  the  thunder  of  it- 
voice  and  the  clamour  of  its  appeal  for  universal  dominion.  Its  claims  to 
hold  the  world  in  fee  are  herein  set  forth.  The  gentle  lover  of  antiques 
will  yield  gladly  to  the  lure  of  old  furniture  and  the  Montelupo  plate,  both 
of  which  are  discoursed  on  sympathetically.  The  fastidious  reader  will 
find  to  his  taste  the  lure  of  nice  people  and  the  lure  of  pluck.  The 
lure  of  magic  words  reveals  the  enchantments  of  literature  in  their 
manifold  harmonies  of  style  and  language.  The  lure  of  an  old  Tuscan 
warden  conveys  us  to  Italy,  the  land  of  colour,  sunlight  and  haunting 
memories.  And  all  who  are  great  and  good  amongst  men  must 
:he  knee  to  Christ  the  lure  of  the  ages. 

Our  Villa  in   Italy.     By  JOSEPH  LUCAS. 

(Second  Edition.)  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55.  Net 
"  Mr  'Lucas   has   written    a  book    which  will  delight  every    English 

lover  of  Italy.  .  -  -  Many  an  agreeable  story  do  we  find  in  these  simple. 

weTl-written  pages  so  full  of  the  lure  of   Florence,  and,    indeed,   of  all 

Italy."  —  THE  GUARDIAN. 

"Mr.    Lucas  has  made  an   amusing  and  instructive  book  out  of  his 

experience  as  a  villa  hunter  near   Florence."—  TRUTH. 
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My    Commonplace    Book.     By    j.     T. 

HACKETT.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  125.  6d.  Net. 

The  title  of  this  book,  it  is  needless  to  say,  does  not  mean  that  the 
contents  are  commonplace.  It  is  a  very  rich  collection  of  choice  extracts 
from  the  verse  and  prose  of  famous  writers,  and  writers  who  deserve 
to  be  famous.  Swinburne  is  particularly  well  represented,  as  is  seldom 
the  case  in  mo-t  anthologies.  The  arra-ngenu  nr  of  the  book  and  the 
accuracy  ol  the  matter  have  been  the  subject  of  careful  consideration. 

Old  and  New  Masters.    By  Robert  Lynd. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  123.  6d.  Net. 

Mr.  Lynd,  who  is  literary  editor  of  "  The  Oaily  News  "  and  middle- 
writer  on  "  The  New  Statesman,"  takes  as  his  subject  many  of  the 
authors  who  at  present  are  most  eagerly  discussed  by  the  reading 
public — Dostoievsky,  Conrad,  Tchehov,  Chesterton.  Belloc,  Shaw, 
Thomas  Hardy,  among  them — and  attempts  to  define  the  leading  quali- 
ties of  their  genius.  lie  also  writes  on  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Browning, 
Jane  Austen,  and  of  the  settled  classics.  The  modern  poets  whom  he 
portrays  include  W.  B.  Yeats,  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
John  Masefield  and  J.  C.  Squire.  This  will  be  one  ot  the  most  brilliant 
volumes  of  literary  criticism  published  for  some  time. 

The  Legend  of  Roncevaux.  Adapted  from 

"  La  Chanson  de  Roland,"  by  Susanna  H.  TJloth. 
With  four  illustrations  by  John  Littlejohns,  R.B.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55.  Net. 

Of  all  the  legends  circulating  round  the  name  of  Charlemagne  none 
is  more  famous  and  popular  than  that  of  the  Paladins  Roland  and 
Oliver.  The  poem  known  as  "  La  Chanson  de  Roland  "  is  the  earliest 
epic  in  the  French  language,  dating  in  all  probability  from  a  period  not 
long'  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy  and  before 
the  first  Crusade.  Mrs.  Uloth  has  written  a  metrical  and  rhymed  version 
of  the  most  important  part  of  the  "  Chanson,"  namely,  the  storv  of 
the  treachery  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Roncevaux,  and  the  thrilling 
series  of  encounters  which  terminated  in  the  heroic  death  of  Oliver 
and  the  lonely  and  mystical  death  of  Roland.  She  has  abstained  from 
archaisms  and  aimed  at  a  lucidity  intelligible  to  any  average  chiid. 
There  are  not  many  rivals  in  the  'field,  and  her  work  should,  therefore, 
command  a  good  oVal  of  interest.  It  mav  be  added  that  Mr.  John 
I.ittiejnhr.s,  who  illustrates  the  work,  has  won  a  considerable  reputation 
for  originality  and  charm  in  drawing  and  painting. 

IMPORTANT  — 1  copy  of  Mr.  T.  Ffsher  Onwin's  latest  list  of  new 
and  forthcoming  books  will  gladly  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
Send  a  post  card  to-day  to  Messrs.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  London,  W.C.2. 

The  Pen  with  the 
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EVERY    IRISHMAN'S    LIBRARY. 

General  Editors- 

ALFRED    PERCEVAL   GRAVES.   M.A.,  WILLIAM    MAGENNIS, 
M.A..  DOUGLAS  HYDE,  LL.D.  (Dublin). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  33.  6d.  Net  each.     With  Frontispieces. 

Irish  literature  is  rich  beyond  compare  in  historic  incident,  noble 
aspiration,  humour,  romance,  and  poetic  sentiment.  Thus,  not  to 
Irishmen  only  but  to  all  who  take  a  general  interest  in  rhe  literature  of 
the  nations,  the  literature  of  Ireland  makes  a  special  appeal 

Hitherto   this   literature   has  c>e«>n   ?    dosed    b<w-k   to   tn^nv.   and    i: 
the  purpose  of  EVERY  IRISHMAN'S  LIBRARV    to  bring   its  noble 
treasures  of  prose  and  verse  to  the  doors  of  all   book  lovers. 
\   Ai!    the   volumes   have    been   designed,    printed  and    bound  in    Ireland 
Vi  a  style  worthy  of  the  literary  value  of  the  contents. 

\       Three  new  volumes  are  now  ready,  completing  the 
set  of  twelve. 

Oarleton's  Stories  of  Irish  Life,   with 

\   an  Introduction  by  DARRELL  FIGGIS. 

l\ie  •  Collegians.     By  GERALD   GRIFFIN. 

With  Introduction  by  PADRAIC  COLUM. 

Maria   Edgeworth  :     Selections  from 

tier  \Vorks.     With  an  Introduction  by  MALCOLM 

COTTER  SETON,   M.A. 

VOLUMES   PREVIOUSLY   ISSUED. 
I.    iHOMAS     DAVIS.     Selections    from    his    Prose   and   Poetry. 

Edited  by  T.  W.  Rolleston.  M.A.  (Dublin). 
2i   WLD    SPORTS    OF    THE    WEST.      By    W.    H.    Maxwell. 

Edited  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 
3     LEGENDS    OF    SAINTS    AND   SINNERS    FROM   THE 

IRISH  '    Edited  by  Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D.  (Dublin). 
4.    THE   BOOK    OF  IRISH  HUMOUR.     Edited  by  Charles  L. 

Graves.  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

5  IRISH  ORATORS  AND  'ORATORY.    With  an  Introduction 

fcv  Professor  T.  M.  Kettle.  M.P. 

6  THE     BOOK     OF     IRISH     POETRY.       Edited    by    Alfred 

Perc*v*i  Grave*.  M.A    (Dublin) 
7.     STANDISH  O'GRADY.    Selected  Essays  and  Passages. 

bv  Ernest  A.  Bnyd. 
8     RECOLLECTIONS    OF    JONAH   BARRINGTON.    Edited 

by  George  A    Birmingham. 
«.    POEMS  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  FERGUSON.    Edited   by   Alfred 

Percoval  Graves,   M  A. 


Cftf-cgui  frtm  — 

MABIE,    TODD    &    CO.,    Ltd, 
London,  Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich, 
'<•,  etc. 
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The  New  Testament:  A  New  Revision  of  the 

Translation  of  1611.     By  the  Rev.  E.   E.  Cunnington. 
D.D.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2is.  Net. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  English  reader  a  version  of 
fh*  New  Testament  free  from  the  irritating  blunders  in  English  that 
disfigure  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  ;  to  translate  rather  than  baldly  to 
construe;  and  to  make  the  contents  more  agreeable  and  intelligible 
roading  than  they  have  hitherto  been  ;  but  neither  paraphrasing,  nor 
lowering  the  dignity  of  the  original.  It  is  printed  in  narrative  form, 
but  for  the  sake  of  comparisons  tlu-  chapter  and  verse  divisions  of  tin- 
Revised  Version  are  shown  in  the  margins. 

The  Road  to  a  Healthy  Old  Age.    By 

T.   BODLEY   SCOTT,     M.R.C.S.     (Eng.).       Seconc 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55.  Net.   (Third  Impression,; 

In  this  hook  an  attempt  is  made  to  demonstrate  both  to  the  medial 
profession  and  the  laity  that  premature  decay,  phys»icril  and  mental,  my 
within  limits  be  prevented.  .  .  .  We  have  perused  the  book  wih 
pleasure,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers." — MEDICAL  TIMIS. 

"Stops,"  or,  How  to  Punctuate.   A  Prac- 
tical Handbook  for  Writers  and  Students.     By  P/> 
ALLARDYCK.     Seventeenth   Impression.     Cloth,  2,. 
Net. 

"A  boon  to  authors,  jouinalists,  printers,  learners,  and  nil  whosi  occu- 
pations bring  them  into  contact  with  printing  and  writing." — PIFMAN'S 
PHONETIC  JOURNAL. 


Lloyd-George  :  The  Man  &  his  Story. 

By  FRANK  DILNOT.       Cloth,  55.   Net.      (Second 
Impression.) 

"A  fascinating  sketch  of  the  personality  of  the  Premier.  The  author 
depicts  in  plain,  straightforward  terms  trie  drama  of  the  war  as  he  has 
sou  it."  —  DAILY  GRAPHIC. 

"Mr.  Dilnot  has  compressed  a  great  deal  of  information  into  a  small 
compass,  and  includes  many  human  touches  from  personal  study,  which 
aM  to  the  human  interest  of  a  volume  devoted  to  the  most  hum»" 

'  • 
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Facts   About   France.    By  E.  SAILLENS. 

With  a  Foreword  by  E.  HOVELAQUE.     With  66  Illus.tra- 
tions.      Plans   and    Maps.      Large   Crown   8vo,    cloth, 

8s.  6d.  Net. 

"M.  Sailleiis  has  compiled  an  encyclopaedic  book  which  answers 
every  question  about  the  country,  the  people  and  th^Tr  ways  of  life  and 
thought  that  is  HUely  to  occur  to  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  foreigner. 
.  .  .  The  volume  is  written  to  interest  as  well  as  to  instruct  the  ordinary 
reader." — BIRMINGHAM  POST. 

"M.  Saillens  has  performed  a  huge  task,  and  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  done  it  so  well." — WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. 

"  We  have  much  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  our  readers." — THE 
SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

"Ju-it  thf  sort  of  book  of  reference  which  many  people  want."— THE 
ATHEN^UM. 

The  Irish  Issue  in  its  American  Aspect. 

By    SHANE    LESLIE.      Large   Crown    8vo,   cloth, 
75.  6d.  Net.     (Second  Impression.) 

This  is  a  very  brilliant  collection  of  essays  on  John  Mitchell,  Parnell, 
the  Redmonds,  Sinn  Fein,  Pearse,  Kettle,  Carson,  and  Casement. 
There  i«  a  long  essav,  "The  Winning  of  the  United  States,"  dealing 
with  the  relations  of  America  and  England  from  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  up  to  the  present.  In  regard  to  Sinn  Fein.  Mr.  Leslie 
looks  at  it  simply  as  a  'manifestation  of  the  general  internationalist 
movement.  The  author  is  a  man  of  high  ability,  and  a  singularly  able 
writer.  The  work  should  be  read  by  all  people  intelligently  interested 
in  the  Irish  question. 

Faith    in     Fetters.     By  the  REV.  T.  R.  R. 

STEBBING,     M.A.,    F.R.S.,    F.L.S.,    F.Z.S.,   Hon. 

Fellow     of    Worcester    College,     Oxford,     Fellow    of 

King's  College,  London,  Hon.  Member  of  New  Zealand 

Institution.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  Net. 

The  author  has  been  well  known  in  scientific  circles  for  many  years 
ws  an  ardent  naturalist,  having  received  the  gold  modal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  having  been  trusted  to  report  on  some  of  the  zoological 
collections  made  by  H.M.S.  "Challenger,"  and  several  other  exploring 
expeditions  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  He  is  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  at  one  time  Tutor  and  Divinitv  Lecturer 
at  the  College  in  Oxford  of  which  he  is  now  an  Honorary  Fellow^  His 
own  education  and  his  official  posjtion  combined  to  make  him  thoroughly 
imbued  with  traditional  orthodoxy.  After  patiently  weighing  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  in  the  momentous  controversy  between  religion 
and  science,  he  now  appeals  to  the  National  Church  to  purify  Itself  from 
a  dense  load  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  to  the  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  its  ministry  to  renounce  all  hypocritical  evasion  and  boldlj 
avow  them  selves  the  champions  of  Sincerity  and  Truth. 


PRICES    FROM    10/6   and 
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The  Works  of  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 

Uniform  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  45. 6d.  Net  each. 

"We  doubt   if  such  an   account  o'f   English    village   life,   its  bad    and 
good  sides,    its  specialities,  its   humours,  and   the   odd,   knarled  cb. 
ters   it    produces  has   ever   been    published.  .  .  .      Full   of   thought,    but 
fuller  yet  of  a  subtle  humorousness  which  is  not  Addison's  or  Lamb's, 
but  something  as  separate  and  almost  as  attractive." — THE  SPECTATOR. 

List  of  Volumes  : 

ARCADY:  FOR  BETTER,  FOR  VORSE. 

BEFORE   THE  GREAT   PILLAGE. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  FRIARS. 

RANDOM  ROAMING,  AND  OTHER  PAPERS. 

STUDIES  BY  A  RECLUSE. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  A  COUNTRY  PARSON. 


WESSELY'S    DICTIONARIES. 

Pocket  Size  (6^  by  4^  inches).       Cloth,  45.  Net  each. 

Weasely's  Dictionaries  are  not  only  convenient  in  size,  low  in 
price,  and  thoroughly  up-to-date,  but  also  remarkably  complete.  They 
are  not  mere  dictionaries  of  technical  terms,  or  of  conversation.il 
phrases,  but  combine  the  advantages  of  both  ;  and  they  also  contain 
useful  lists  of  geographical  and  Christian  names  which  differ  according 
to  the  languages,  and  tables  showing  the  conjugation  of  irregular 
verbs.  The  type  is  very  clear,  and  in  all  respects  the  dictionaries  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  both  of  students  and  of  travellers. 

LIST  of  VOLUMES. 

English-French  and  French-English   Dictionary. 
English-German     and     German-English     Dictionary. 
English-Italian    and    Italian-English    Dictionary. 
English-Spanish     and     Spanish-English     Dictionar 
English-Swedish  and  Swedish-English  Dictionary. 
Latin-English    and    English-Latin    Dictionary. 


PfiH.      smoothest  gold  nib. 


THE    "CM/yjfS"    SERIES. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDES  FOR  COLLECTORS. 

With  Front  j.-  pieces  and  mauy  Illustrations. 

Lar^e  crown  8vo,  r.loth. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

Chats  on  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain: 

Its  History  and  Developuie-ut  from  the  ISfh 
Century  to  the  Present  Day.  By  ARTHUR 
HAYDKN,  Author  of  "Chats  on  Ei,g!ish  Earthen- 
ware," etc.  With  56  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo, 
^  cloth,  los.  6d.  Net.  - 

The  above  volume  has  been  condensed  from  the  author's  edition  de 
luxe,  published  a  few  years  ago,  concerning  which  the  "P;;!!  Mall 
Gazette"  said:  "No  book  on  ceramics  has  been  awaited  with  so  much 
interest  by  collectors  as  Mr.  Arthur  Hayden's  work  on  'Royal  Copfn- 
hagen  Porcelun.'  Hayden  has  handled  this  eventful  history  with  th«-. 
skill  of  the  practised  writer,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  collector,  and  the 
method  of  the  curator."  In  ^resenting  it  in  a  cheaper  edition, 
although,  naturally,  many  of  the  illustrations  have  been  omitted,  there 
is  remaining  a  gallery  of  examples  richly  illuminating  the  subject.  In 
the  letterpress  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  is  of  importance.  The 
full  tables  of  marks  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  are  here  re- 
produced. 1  here  is  no  other  volume  on  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  Copenhagen  porcelain,  now  considered  \o  \xt 
the  leading  factory  in  Europe,  this  volume  is  indispensable. 

An  additional  chapter  deals  with  Copenhagen  Faience,  which  has 
qualities  of  its  own  appealing  to  connoisseurs. 

VOLUMES  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED.      6s.  Net    each. 
Chat*  on  English  China.    By  ARYHVR  HAVI^KN.     (5tn  Impression.) 
Cnau  on  Old  Furniture.     By  AKXHOK  i-iAYUtt.N.  .  (^th  impj>ss7on.) 
Chats  on   Old   Pri  ,-ts.      By  ARTHUR   HAYDBN.        (3rd  Impression.) 
Chits  011  Costume.   By  G.  WOOLLISCROFT  KHBAD,  R.E.,  A.R.C.A  ,  Lond. 
Chats  on    Oid  Miniature*.    By  J.   J.  FOSTER,  F.S.A. 
Chats  on  Oriental  China.     By  J.  F/BLACKKR.     (2nd  Impression.) 
Chats  on  Old  Lac«  and  Needlework.    By  Mrs.  LOWES,     (and  Impression  ) 
Chats  oa  English  ^arthea^vafi.  Bv  ARTHOX  HAYOSN.   (and  Itaprossiou., 
Chats  on  Autographs.    By  A.   M.   BROADLY. 
Chats  on  Pewter.    Bv  H.  J.  L    J.  MASSE.  M-A. 
Chats  on  Postage  Stamps  .      T*v    FRF.H    T     MKLVILLK.  . 
Chat",  on  OH  T?we!lerv  and  Trtokets.     By  MACIVKR  PBRCIVAL 
Onto  on  '*r>Hz*e  and  Fartnhou«v*  Fut-iiture.    By  ARTHUR  HAYUEN. 
Chats  on  ^'^  Coins.     Bv  FRRD.  '•*'.   P-"T?GKSS 
Chats  on  OM  Cootvr  and  B^ass      Pv  FRSD.  W    BTJRGESS. 
Chats  oa  H'm^.holi  Cxt-t^.    By  FRKD.  W.  BURGESS. 
Chats   -^n  Old   Silv.     By  ARTHUR  HAYDBN. 
Chats  on  Tamnese  Prints.     Bv   A    DAVISON   FICKE 
Chats  oti  M<ii*a-y  C"H«>R.    Bv  STANLEY  C    TOPTNSON.  MA. 
Chats  o-  Old  Oocks.    Bv  ARTHUR  HAYDEN. 


Ccfctiofu*  fnm  — 

MABIE,    TODD    &    CO,    Lld^ 

London,  Ma.ichecur,  P«rU,  iuri*,  Syiinejr, 

Toronto,  etc. 


WORKS  BY  ROBERT  W.  SERVICE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  Net  each. 

Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man.  3rd  impression 

"It  '«  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Service's  verses  that  they  tire  literally 
alive  with  rhe  stress  and  joy  and  agony  and  hardship  that  make  up  life 
out  In  the  battle  zone.  He  has  never  written  better  than  in  this  book, 
and  that  Is  saying  a  great  deal.  "—BOOKMAN. 

SongS    of  a    Sourdough.     33rd  Impression. 

Ballads  of  a  Cheechako.   i2th  impression. 
Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone,  nth  impression. 

"  Mr.  Robert  Service  is,  we  suppose,  one  of  the  most  popular  verse 
writers  in  the  world.  His  swinging  measures,  his  robust  bn'lads  of 
the  outposts,  his  joy  of  living,  have  fairly  caught  the  ear  ot  his  country- 
men."— THE  SPECTATOR. 

"Of  the  Canadinn  disciples  of  Kipling,  by  far  th«  best  is  R.  W. 
Service.  His  'Songs  of  a  Sourdough*  have  run  through  many  editions. 
Much  of  -his  verse  has  a  touch  of  real  originality,  conveying  as  it  does 
a  just  impression  of  the  something  evil  and  askew  in  the  strange, 
uncouth  wilderness  of  the  High  North." — THE  TIME*. 


Sunny    SongS.      Poems.        By      Edgar    A.     Guest. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  Net. 

In  America  Mr.  Guest  is  nn  extraordinarily  popular  writer  of  verses, 
though  this  is  his  first  introduction  in  book  form  to  the  British  public. 
He  brims  over  with  sound  sense  and  tonic  cheeriness.  He  is  keenly 
sensible  of  the  humour  of  domestic  life,  but  is  deeply  sympathetic  with 
the  associations  which  combine  in  tbe  word  "Home."  Hence  he  is 
read  by  woman  with  amusement  and  oleasure.  During  the  war  his 
poem,  '  Said  the  Workman  to  rhe  So!ai«-r,"  circulated  by  the  hundred 
thousand.  -  ''-ike  Beranger  and  all  very  successf  il  potts,  he  is  essen- 
tially lyrical  ;  rhat  is  to  say,  there  's  tune  and  swing  in  all  his  verses. 
The  English  editor  has  chosen  the  best  from  two  of  Mr.  Guest's  pub- 
lished volumes,  and  other  material  which  was  at  his  disposal. 


SERIES. 

The  Beat  Playb  of  the  Uid  Uraiuaiisls,  Literal  Reproduction*  of  the 

Old  iext. 
Wiih  Photogravure  Frontispieces, 

Thin  Paper  Edition,  bound  in  cloth,  33.  6d.  Net   each; 
also  obtainable  bound  in  leather.  Prices  on  application. 

BEAUMONT.  The  Plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey.  2  vois. 

CHAPMAN,  The  Plays  oJ  iieorge  Chapman.  Edited  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  Instructor  in  English  Literature  at  Yale  College. 

CONGKKVE.  The  Complete  Plays  of  William  Congrc\e.  Ediiul  by  Alex 
C.  Ewald. 

DHKKER.     The  Best  Plays  of  Thomas  Dakker.     Notes  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

DRVUEN.  The  Best  Plays  ol  John  i>ryd-u.  Edited  by  George  Sainu- 
bury.  JL  vols. 

FARQUHAR.  The  Best  Plays  of  George  Farquhar.  Edited,  and  with 
an  Introduction,  by  William  Archer. 

FLETCHER.     See  Beaumont. 

FORD.     The  Best  Plays  ol  John  Ford.     Edited  by  Havelock  Ellis. 

GRKEKE.  The  Complete  Plays  of  Robert  Greene.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by -Thomas  H.  Dickinson. 

HEY  WOOD.  The  Best  Plays  of  Thomas  Heywood.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Verity.  With  Introduction  by  J.  A.  Symonds. 

JONSON.  The  Best  Plays  of  Ben  Jonson.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Brindsley  Xicholson  and  C.  H.  Herford.  3  •*  i- 

MARLOWE.  The  Best  Plays  of  t'hri>r»pher  Marlowe.  Edited,  with 
Critical  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  H;ivelock  Ellis;  and  containing  a 
General  Introduction  to  the  Serif*  '•}•  John  Addirgton  Symonds. 

MASSINGER.  The  Best  Plays  oli  Phillip  Massiager.  Wiih  Critical  and 
Biographical  Essay  and  Nows  'iy  Arthur  Syim  .  •-<  2  vols 

MiDDUiTON.  The  Best  Plays  of  Thomas  Middleton  -Vith  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  2  vols. 

Nero,  and  Other  Plays.  Edited  by  H.  P.  Home,  Arthur  Symons,  A.  W. 
Verity,  and  H.  Ellis. 

OTWAY.  The  Best  Plays  of  Thomas  Olway.  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

SHADWKLL.  The  Best  Plays  of  Thomas  Shadwell.  Edited  by  George 
Saintsbury. 

SHIRLEY.  The  Best  Plays  of  James  Shirley.  With  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Gosse. 

STEELE.  The  Complete  Plays  of  Richard  Steele.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

TOURNEUR.     See  Webster. 

VANBURGH.  The  Select  Plays  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh.  Edittd,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  bv  A.  E.  H.  Swain. 

W  TESTER.  The  Best  Plays  of  Webster  and  Tourneur.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notf-:  !>v  John  Addingrvm  cvrrKir*«*,«- 

\'  •  UKRUV  The  CnmpIeJe  Plays  of  William  '.Vydierley.  Edited,  with 
-in  Introduction  »'H  N:O!I:<.  'KV  W-  '•'  VV:ir<i 


PRICES    FROM    10/6   and 
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Blind  Alley.    By  w.  L.  GEORGE.    Author  of 

"The  Second  Blooming,"  eic.      Crown  8vo,   cloth.  9*. 

Net. 

Running  through  this  remarkable  novel  is  a  story  of  the  relations 
of  a  girl  and  a  man  considerably  her  senior.  These  relations  are 
r>v«ntful  and  complicated,  and  form  perhaps  the  most  powerful  love 
story  that  Mr.  George  has  yet  attempted.  The  period  is  that  of  the 
w.ir  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  General  Election,  and  the  war  is  dealt 
with  in  quite  a  new 'manner — that  is  to  say,  as  it  was  seen  at  ! 
throughout  its  >  hases  by  ';<'Dp!<-  of  practically  all  ci. 

ranks.  It  is  shown  as  how  it  afi<>i  [<.'•!  smart  society  women,  to  v 
it  meant  mainly  a  matter  of  smart  uniforms,  futile  activities  and 
chatter;  how  it  looked  to  a  young,  serious,  well-born  girl  whose  life 
has  hitherto  been  the  idle  one  of  her  class,  who  takes  work  in  a 
munition  factory ;  how  a  wealthy  man,  head  of  this  munition  factory, 
regards  it ;  how  it  was  looked  at  by  West  End  clubmen  (mainly 
profiteers) ;  how  it  seemed  to  farmers  and  labourers)  to  men  in  h,-tr-=. 
and  mainly  to  Lady  Oakley,  whose  views  are  those  of  the  lady  of  the 
Hell,  who  dominates  the  nri^i  /Silage,  wants  all  the  men  'who  • 

can  Walk  to  be 'packed  off  immediately  (to   the  front,   and  who    represents 
ib«   average   ultra-patriotic  stupidity   of  many   ladies   of  her  world. 

Pink  Roses.    By  GILBERT  CANNAN.  Author  of 

"  Mendel,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.  6cL  Net. 
"Pink  Roses"  is  a 'story  of  London  in  war-time.  A  young  lawyer, 
who  for  medical  reasons  can  take  no  part  in  the  war,  finds  his  friends 
gone  and  the  traditional  career  on  which  he  had  embarked  blown  to 
atoms  and  plunges  through  a  series  of  adventures,  which  begin  wi'.h 
the  lady  of  "the  pink  roses,"  to  try  to'  find  his  feet  in  the  new  world 
which  comes  into  being.  In  the  end,  through  a  happy  love-affair,  he 
discovers  the  health  in  his  traditions  and  accepts  the  position  marked 
out  for  him  by  his  inheritance  and  his  character,  and  settles  down 
loyally  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  his  friends  who  have  been  killed  in  the 
war.  This  history  of  Trevor  Matthew,  Ruth  Hobday,  ard  "Pink 
R«ses,~"  and  the  Hobday  family,  is  in  little  a  history  of  England  in 
.war-lime. 

The  Thunderbolt.   By  GEORGE  COLMORE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  75.  Net. 

Reality  crushing  down  into  the  midst  of  conventional  Hlusions  con- 
stitutes the  thunderbolt  of  the  title.  Mrs.  Bonham  is  the  centre  of  society 
in  the  country  town  of  Settleham.  She  is  in  the  "  best  set,"  admired  by 
all  the  sets  ;  kindly,  narrpw,  a  follower  of  respectability  in  beliefs,  con- 
ceptions, conduct,  she  stands  for  all  that  Settleham  most  approves  of. 
Suddenly,* while  travelling  abroad,  she  comes  face  to  face  with  reality 
in  terrible  form.  It  staggers  and  stuns  her;  it  threatens  her  dearest 
hopes,  her  most  cherished  convictions  omd  the  strongest  love  of  her  life. 
She  flies  from  it,  linking  it  in  her  mind  with  the  country  in  which  first 
it  confronted  her,  .  nd  finds  it  throughout  her  flight  ever  facing  her 


The  Pen  with 

smoothest  gold  nib. 


A    REMARKABLE    PIKST    NOVEL. 

Oriel.     By  BERNARD   DUFFY.     Extra  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  75.  Net. 

A  story  of  youth  and  love,  ideals  and  friendship,  filled  with  the  sun- 
shine and  happiness  of  the  joyful  years.  Oriel  Bartley  will  appeal  to 
you,  whether  you  are  young  or  old.  His  adventures  lead  him  through 
many  delightful  and  curious  experiences  in  .the  Ireland  of  to-day  and 
yesterday,  which  is  the  scene  of  Mr.  Duffy's  story.  No  politics,  no 
recriminations  !  Just  a  romance  of  the  golden  land  of  youth. 

Dinny  of  the  Doorstep,   fey  K.  F.  PURDON, 

Author  of  "  The  Folk  of  Furry  Farm."     Extra  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  6s.  Net. 

Miss  Purclon  here  tells  the  story  of  one  of  the  little  street  urchins 
who  swarm  and  play  on  the  steps  of  the  tenements  in  the  faded  Georgian 
thoroughfares  of  Dublin.  Realism  and  sentiment  combine  to  make 
this  novel  one  which  will  move  and  interest  every  reader  who  has  felt 
the  pathos  and  humour  of  the  city  waif. 

Tales  of  War.    By  LORD  DUNSANY.    Extra 

Crown  8vo,  55.  Net.     (Second  Impression.) 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  fabled  regions  "  beyond   the  rim,"  which 

Lord  Dunsany  has  hitherto  explored,  to  the  fields  of  Northern  France. 

But  his  readers  will  find  that  he  has  been  able  to  invest  these  scenes  of 

war  with  the  glamour  of  his  own  fantasy. 

"  Tales   of    War  "   is   not   a   war   book,    in    the   conventional   sense, 

although   written  out  of  experiences   of  active  service.     Lord   Dunsany 

has    invested    the    scenes    of    war    with    the    glamour    of    his    erstwhile 

chronicles  of  the  ceaseless  warfare     between     Time    and    Change    and 

Gods  and  Men. 

A  Garden  by  the  Sea.    By  FORREST  REID 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6$.  Net. 

The  author  of  "The  Bracknels"  and  "  Following  Darkness"  has 
brought  together  a  volume  of  short  stories  marked  by  the  distinction 
which  has  characterised  his  previous  novels  of  Irish  life. 

Wrack  and  other  Stories.     By  DERMOT 

,    O' BYRNE.     Crown  8vo,  35.  6d.  Net. 

These  half-dozen  tales  of  Ireland,  ancient  and  modern,  in  that  pecu- 
liar  vein    of   historic   realism    which    set    the    author's    "Children   of    the 
Hills"    apart    from     the     average     book     of      Irish    short    stories.      The 
Syngesque  vt^pur  and  raciness  of  Mr.  O'Byrne s  idiom  gives  a  quality 
v  to  his  writing  which  is  nhsf>n!  from  that  of  his  contemporaries. 


MAB1E,    TODD    &    ««•,    L 
London,  JvUnthesva,  Wi*.  V.atiJl, 
Totomto,  etc. 
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ETHEL    M.     DELL'S     NOVELS. 


GREATHEART 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  75.  6d.  Net.     (Third  Impression.) 

"  We  think  Miss  Dell's  many  admirers  will  consider  her  present 
novel  the  bvst  she  has  written."  —  PALL  MALL  GAZtTTE. 

"  Miss  Dell's  huge  circle  of  admirers  will  revel  in  this  latest  example 
of  her  «kill  in  incident  and  plot.  It  goes  with  an  unfaltering  swin^ 
from  start  to  -finish."  —  SHEFFIELD  TELEGRAPH. 

"  The  novel  is  full  of  tense  situations  and  highly  wrought  emotions. 
Whoever  begins  it  will  not  put  it  down  until  it  is  finished."  —  TMK 
SCOTSMAN. 

The  Safety  Curtain,  and  other  Stories. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  Net. 


"Miss    E'thel     M.    Dell     is     unrivalled   in    the   power   of   keep-i"^    tt.~ 
emotions  upon   the  tensest  strain,   and  this  quality  she  illustrate*   •. 
in  thin  book."  —  GLOBE. 

"  Vigorously   told,   and  carry  one   along   with  compelling   force.  " 
YORKSHIRE  OBSERVER. 


The  Swindler,  and  other  Stories.   3* 

i 
The  Rocks  of  Valpre.  '4«.6d.N«t 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door.   4»-  ^ 
The  Way  of  an  Eagle.   25.  Net. 
The  Knave  of  Diamonds.   25.  Net. 


THE    ADELPHi    LIBRARY. 

LIBRARY    EDITIONS    OF    STANDARD    FICTION. 

Bound  Uniform  in  Red  Cloth.      Crown  8vo,  33.  6d.  Net  each. 

LIST  oW  VOLUMES. 

.  Through  bon-oVs  Gates.    By  XIA^-I^WELL  SUTCLIKFE. 

-.  The  Canoa  in  Residence,    by  Vicios  L.  WUITBCUURCH. 

J.  £v«dyn  Line*,     iiy  GEORGE  MOURK. 

4.  The  beetle.    A  Mystery.    By  KicrfAKD  MARSH. 

5.  The  Portent,  and  Other  Stories.    By  GBORGB  MACDONALD 

6.  bister  Teresa.     By  GEORGE  MOORJC. 

7.  The  Haunts  of  Men.    By  JR.  W.  CHAMBERS. 

8  Tales  of  Unrest.    By  JOSEPH  CONRAD.  , 

9.  Willowdene  WilL     By  HALLJWELL  SCTCLIFFB. 

10.  The  Tales  of  John  Oliver  Hoboes.    By  Mrs.  CRAIGIB. 

11.  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet.    By  S.  K.  CROCKETT. 

12.  The  Raiders.     By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

13.  The  Blue  Lagoon.    By  H.  DB  VERB  STACPOOLB. 

14.  Ricroi  of  Withens.    By  HALLIWRLL  SUTCLIFFB. 

15.  Mistress  Barbara  Canliffe.    By  HALLIWBF.L  SIJTCLIFFB. 

16.  The  Shulamite.    By  ALICE  and  CLADDB  ASKEW. 

17.  The  Ebbtnj?  of  the  Tide.     By  Loois  BECKB. 

18.  Shameless  Wayne.    Bv  HALLIWELL  SUTCLIFKB.  « 

19.  Dreams  and  Dr»»am  Life  and  Real  Life.     By  OLIVB  SCHREINER 

20.  The  Crimson  Azaleas.   J'-y  H  UK  VERB  STACPOOLB. 
2U  The  Lady  N^sps,  P^ress.     ^y  EDGAR  JKPSON. 

22  Patsy.     By  II.  nu  VERB  STACPOOLB. 

23.  The  Beacon.      By  EDEN  PHJLLPOTTS. 

24.  A  MAJI  of  the  Moors.      By  HALUWRLL  SUTCLIFFB. 

25.  The  Pools  of  Silence.     By  H.  DE  VERB  STACPOOLB. 

26.  The  Lone  Adventure.      Bv  HALLWELL  SDTCLIPFK. 

27.  The  Love  Stone.      By  ALICE  and  CLAUDE  ASKRW. 

28.  Saints  tn  Society.    BVMARG*RHT  BAILLIB  SACNDBRS. 

29.  The  Grey  Man.    By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

30.  Uncanny  Tales.    By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD, 

31.  Fanny  Lambert.    Bv  H.  DB  VERB  STACPOOLE. 

32.  Hugh  Wynne.    By  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 

33.  An  Outcast  of  the  Island'!.     HV  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 

34.  Almayer's  Folly.     Bv  JOSEPH  CONRAD. 

35.  By  Reef  and  Palm  an^  Ebbinsr  of  the  Tide      By  Louis  BECKK 

36.  Liza  of  Lambeth,    ^y  W.  SOMERSET  MADGHAM. 

37.  The  Doctor.    By  H    r>v  VPW  STACPOOLB. 

38.  Lady  Mary  of  the  Dark  Hocse.    By  C.  N.  WU.LTAMSON 

39.  Pacific  Tales.    By  T.OOIS  BECKB. 

40.  Th*  Trail  of  *98.     By  ROBERT  W.  SERVICE 

41.  The  Way  of  an  Eagle.     By  ETHIL  M.  DET  r 

42.  The  Knave  of  Diamonds.     Bv  ETHEL  M.  D*r  L. 

43.  The  Rocks  of  Vatpre      Bv  ETHF.L  M    DELL 
44  Yo-in*  Earnest     Bv  GIT.RERT.  CANNAN 

45.  The  Great  Ti?mptst^on.    By  RICPARP  MAP  •• 


PRICES    FROM    10/6    and 
126. 

OffU  Jtweutrs  and  Siatiantrt. 


UNWIN'S 

POPULAR*  NOVELS 

Cheap  Library  Editions   of   well-known    novels  by  popular 

authors.     The  volumes  are  of  the  usual  6/-  novel  size,  well 

printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  with  a  picture  wrapper,  printed 

in  three  colours. 


ALMAYER'S  FOLLY 
ARUNDEL   . 
THE  SECOND  BLOOMING 
LIZA  OF  LAMBETH 


NET. 

By  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

By  E.  F.  BENSON 

W.  L.  GKORGE 

By  vV.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 


«    NET. 

THE  SAFETY   CURTAIN  and  other  Stories 

By  ETHEL  M.  DELL 

THE  SWINDLER  and  other  Stories   By  ETHEL  M.  DELL 
THE  BLUE  LAGOON.  By  H  DE  VERB  STACPOOLK 


THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  DOOR 
TRS  ROCKS  OF  YALPRE 


NET, 

By  ETHEL  M.  DELL 
By  ETHEL  M:  DELL 


The   Pen    with    the 
smoothest  gold  nib. 


UNWIN'S    POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Pocket  editions  of  world-famous  novels  by  the  best  authors. 

Well   printed,  neatly  bouud,  and   with    a  picture  wrapper, 

printed  in  three  colours. 


NET. 

M'GLUSKY  THE  REFORMER  By  A.  G.  HALES 

ANN   VERONICA  By  H.  G.  WELLS 

THE   BEETLE  By  RICHARD  MARSH 

THE   SBULAMITE  By  ALICE  &  CLAUDE  ASKEW 

NEW  CHRONICLES  OF  DON   Q. 

By  K.  &  HESKETH  PRICHARD 

MONTE  CARLO  By  MRS.  DE  VERB  STACPOOLE 

THE   STICKIT   MINISTER  By  S.  R.  CROCKETT 

THE  CRIMSON  AZALEAS       By  H.  DE  VERB  STACPOOLE 
PATSY  By  H.  DE  VERB  STACPOOLE 

THE    PRETENDER  By  ROBERT  W.  SERVICE 

GARRYOWEN  By  H.  DE  VERB  STACPOOLE 

THE  LADY   KILLER  By  H.  DE  VERB  STACPOOLE 

THE  VICTORIANS  By  NETTA  SYRETT 

THE  ROD  OF  JUSTICE  By  ALICE  &  CLAUDE  ASKEW 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  DON  Q, 

By  K.  &  HESKETH  PRICHARD 

CALLED  BACK  By  HUGH  CON  WAY 

CARNIVAL  By  COMPTON  MACKENZIE 

ALMAYER'S  FOLLY  By  JOSEPH  CONRAD 

BY  REEF  AND  PALM  By  Louis  BECKE 

UNCANNY  TALES  By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD 

THE  CAMERA  FIEND  By  E.  W.  HORNUNG 

AS  IN   A  LOOKING  GLASS  By  F.  C.  PHILIPS 

ME.    A  Book  of  Remembrance  ANONYMOUS 

DON   Q's  LOVE   STORY          By  K.  &  HESKETH  PRICHARD 


NET. 

THE   WAY  OF  AN  EAGLE  By  ETHEL  M.  DELL 

THE  KNAVE  OF   DIAMONDS  By  ETHEL  M.  DELL 

EXILE  By  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

ARUNDEL  By  E.  F.  BENSON 

THE  VULTURE'S  PREY  By  H.  DE  VERB  STACPOOLE 

MY  LADY  OF  THE   CHIMNEY  CORNER 

Rv  ALEXANDER  IRVINE 


SWAN 


CfUUfue  frmt— 

MABIE,    TODD    &    CO.,    IML, 
London,  Manchester,  Pwit,  Zarich,  tjtmff. 


South  America :  an  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Field.  By  w.  H.  KOEI 

Author  of  "  Paraguay,"  "  Central  America,"  etc.    \Vitli 
24  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i8s.  Nti.     (S< 
Impression.) 

Seaside  Planting:  For  Shelter,  Ornament  ard 
Profit.  By  A.  D.  WEBSTER.  With  33  illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  cloth,  i8s.  Net. 

Tropic  Days.    By  E.  j.  BANFIELD,  Author  of 

"The  Confessions  of  a  Beachcomber."  Illustraud. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6s.  Net. 

The    Economics    of    Progress.     By  the 

RIGHT  HON.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON,  M.P.  Demy  8vot 
cloth,  153.  Net.  (Second  Impression.) 

The     Soul     of  Denmark.       By    SHAW 

DESMOND.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  153.  Net. 
(Second  Impression.) 

Prime   Ministers  and    Some    Others. 

A  Book  of  Reminiscences.  By  the  RIGHT  HON. 
GEORGE  W.  E.  .RUSSELL,  Author  of  "  Portraits 
of  the  'Seventies,"  etc.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
I2s.  6d.  Net.  (Second  Impression). 

My  Life  and  Friends:  A  Psychologist's 
"Memories.  By  JAMES  SULLY,  LL.P., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  College, 
London,  and  late  Lecturer  on  Education  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  WTith  12  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  las.  6d.  Net.  (Second  Impression.) 

The  Turkish  Empire  :  Its  Growth  and 
Decay.  By  LORD  EVERSLEY.  \viih3maPs. 

^emy  8vo,  cloth,  125.  6d.  Net.     (Second  Edition.) 

Freedom  in  Finance.   By  OSWALD  STOLL, 

Author  of  "  The  People's  Credit  "  and  "  The  Grand 
Survival."  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  IDS.  6d.  Net. 

"*       The  "  Swan  "  Pen. 
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The  Wonders  of  Instinct :    Chapters 
in    the     Psychology     of  *  Insects. 

By  J.  H.  FAB  RE.  Translated  by  ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS  and  BERNARD  MIALL.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  IDS.  6d.  Net.  (Third  Impression.) 

Court  and  Diplomacy   in  Austria  and 
Germany:  What  I  Know.   By  COUNTESS 

OLGA  LEUTRUM.  With  8  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  IDS.  6d.  Net.  (Second  Impression.) 

The  Governance  of  England.  By  SIDNEY 

LOW,  B.A.  New  Edition  with  Introductory  Essay. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  Net.  (Eighth  Impres.) 

Forestry   Work.     By  w.  H.  WHELLENS. 

•       With  Diagrams.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  Net.    (Second 
Impression). 

Baby     Welfare:    A    Guide.     By  w.  E 

ROBINSON,  M.D.,  B.Ch,,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Assistant 
Physician  and  Pathologist  to  the  Infants'  Hospital, 
Vincent  Square,  S.W.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  75.  6d.  Net. 

Literature   in   Ireland :     studies    Irish  and 

Anglo  Irish.  By  THOMAS  MACDONAGH,  M.A., 
with  a  portrait  frontispiece,  and  a  literary  introduction 
by  PADRAIC  COLUM.  (Third  Edition.)  Extra  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  6d.  Net.  , 

The  Village  Priest  and  other  Stories 

from  the  Russian  of  Militsina  and  Soltikov.  Translated 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  TOLLEMACHE,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  C.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Net. 

IVlr.     Hil^heS.      A  Study.    Anonymous.      Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  Net. 

The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland. 

By  ERNEST  A.  BOYD.  Extra  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Net. 

The  -Threshold    of   Quiet.    By  DANIEL 

CORKERY.    Second  Edition.     Extra  Crown  8vo,  cloth 

6s.  Net. 
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